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Art. I.—The Primacy of the Apostolical See Vindicated. By 
Francis Parrick Kenrick, Bishop of Philadelphia. Ipsa 
est petra quam non vincunt superbe inferorum porte. Au- 
gustinus in Ps. contra parte m Donati. Third edition. New 
York: Edward Dunigan and Brother, 1848. pp. 527. 8vo. 


We have finished our approaches, and must now open upon 
our author. The first thing we notice is the adaptation ofa 
work to the democratic spirit of the age, the real and sole ob- 
ject of which is to prove a universal monarchy. It is written 
by plain “ Francis Patrick Kenrick,” with no other title than 
“Bishop of Philadelphia.” We rejoice at the plainness. It 
is, as we have seen, a recurrence to primitive usage. Would 
that he and his brethren, who, like the Donatists, intrude into 
the Dioceses of the Catholic Bishops, were heedful of the 
primitive prohibition against two Bishops in one city! We 
have no doubt that Dr. Kenrick means to be an unassuming 
man ; but when the visions of the past flit before us, we are 
almost as much puzzled by this plainness, as the titular Bishop 
of New York was, when he found himself seated among the 
sons of the Puritans. When we recollect the peacock’s 
feathers,—the gestatory chair borne on the shoulders of men, 
—the prostrations,—the foot-and-hand-and-cheek-kissings, ac- 
cording to various ranks and dignities, from the humble Priest 
and layman, up to Cardinals and Patriarchs,—the kneeling in 
the dust when the Pope’s carriage passes, and all the other 
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servile ceremonies borrowed from imperial usage of the Roman 
and Byzantine Court,—we can not but be amazed that honest 
men can seek to introduce into the United States, the arro- 
gant pretensions of the Papacy. 

If we are shocked by this enormous attempt to hide from 
public view the gorgeous and puerile gradations of Roman 
servility, which every traveled American must have seen 
wherever the Papal Communion is the established religion of 
the country, we are not a little amused in comparing the two 
editions of Dr. Kenrick’s Book, to see how much that of 1848 
differs from its predecessor in 1845. It is absolutely re-written. 
The Italian antiquarians are curious in detecting what they 
call the “ pentimenti” of a distinguished artist. The oblit- 
erated lines were his first thoughts: the retouches, proclaim 
the changes in his own mind. We can assure our readers 
that a collation of the two editions will furnish a specimen of 
purgatorial process, more significant of a skillful apology for 
error, than of the simple enunciation of truth. 

But let us admit all his changes, and represent him as he 
wishes to appear. We come first to his arguments from 
Scripture. Supposing that he could prove all that he has as- 
serted and assumed; unless he can disprove what we have 
said concerning St. Peter, and the true origin of the Roman 
Primacy, he has not secured a single step in his argument. 
Elevate St. Peter as much as he will above the other Apos- 
tles, and it will not prove that the Bishop of Rome is entitled 
to a Primacy even of honor. London, or Paris, or Vienna, 
or St. Petersburg, are now as much, and even more entitled 
to precedence, than a city which has sunk from being the 
world’s mistress, to become the inconsiderable capital of a 
territory three hundred miles in length and less than a hundred 
in breadth. In approaching the Scriptural argument, there- 
fore, we are not at all solicitous to overthrow his criticisms, 
any farther than as they are inconsistent with Catholic inter- 
pretation. We have already observed that like all other 
sects who depart from Catholic truth and order, the members 
of the Roman Communion have ingeniously perverted the 
meaning of the Bible, and by forced interpretations have 
made it speak a language conformable to their wishes. Dr. 
Kenrick is one of these ingenious commentators, and begins 
his proof of St. Peter’s Primacy from the lists of the Apostles, 
in which he is always the first named. This is not invariably 
the case; for St. Paul speaks of James the Lord’s brother 
before Cephas. (Gal. ii, 9.) But let that pass. In St. Mat. 
x, 2, and St. Luke vi, 14, the fact is as he has said. The 
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only question is as to the motive. We might, with equal pro- 
priety, say, as a reason for the arrangement, that Peter was 
the oldest of the Apostles, and a married man. The true rea- 
son seems to be that which Theophylact has given, following 
the Greek fathers: poriénge 62 Térpov xai ’Avdpéav, dsirs xo rpwrd- 
xanro. * He places Peter and Andrew first, because the y were 
the first called; then the sons of Zebedee; and he places 
James in order before John, for not according to dignity, but 
simply hy accident does he form the catalogue. He says, there- 
fore.* James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, P *hilip 
and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew the publican,’ &c. 
Behold the humility of Matthew, in placing himself after 
Thomas,” &c. (Theophyl. in Matth. Comm. Opera, Tom. i, 
p. 46, Venet. 1754, fol.) It is worthy of remark that when a 
leading idea has taken possession of men’s ey imagination 
diffuses its pec uliar color over e very thing. A still more in- 
genious writer than Dr. Kenric ‘k, the celebrated Bossuet, 
Bishop of Meaux, makes the following comment upon the sim- 
ple facts recorded by St. John, chap. xx, 1—10:* “ Peter and 
John run to the tomb. John arrives the first; but respect re- 
strains him, and he vane not enter within the depths before Pe- 
ter! Perrenr is the rirst to see the linen clothes of the burial, 
deposited in a corner of the sacre d tomb, the first spoils of con- 
quered death!” Suc h is the inference of a French courtier of 
the age of Louis XIV! To his vision, St. Peter was the 
great monarch himself, and St. John one of his ecclesiastics, 
who could not possib!y precede his Majesty in a visit of cere- 
mony to the relics of the passion! This easy passage from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, was not uncommon with the 
brilliant French Prelate; and one of his greatest admirers 
says of him, what we shall take the liberty of applying to the 
learned advocate of St. Peter’s Primacy :t “ It must be granted 
that he sometimes becomes cold, languid, tediously trifling 
and mean. All extremes meet; and often from the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is only a narrow step.’ 

Dr. Kenrick produc es next the passage JSt. Mat. Xvi, 138 —20 
We object to the Roman interpretation for three reasons; its 


*« Pierre et Jean courent au tombeau. Jean arrive le premier, mais le respect 
le retient, et i! n’ose entrer devant Pierre dans les profondeurs; c'est Pierre qui 
voit le premier les linges de la s. pultire posés & un coin du tombeau sacreé, et les 
premiéres dépouilles de la mort vaincut 

t Cardinal Mauri, Reflexions sur les Sermons de Bossuet, p.41. I! faut convenir 
qu’ il devient quelquefois froid, lache, minutieux, et rampant ; c’est que tous les 
extremes se touchent, et qu ty un trait burlesque, et un trait sublime, il n'y a 
souvent qu'une ligne.” 
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grammatical inaccuracy,—its absurdity,—and its want of an- 
tiquity, universality and consent. As to its grammatical in- 
accuracy we have already said enough in the Articles entitled 
“the Rock of the Church,” in our first and second numbers, to 
which we refer our readers. As to the absurdity, and we 
might use even a stronger term, the blasphemy, for such it 
truly is, of turning our blessed Lorp’s language into a miser- 
able pun, it is so gross that we can not but wonder how men 
of piety and good sense can adopt or defend it. In the whole 
conduct of St. Peter,—in his writings,—in the Gospel which 
is said to have been written under his particular and immediate 
inspection, we mean that of St. Mark, there is not the least 
act or expression indicative of any such claim. The whole 
transaction at Cesarea Philippi is recorded by all the Evange- 
lists but St. John, whose Gospel was supplementary to the rest. 
Its subject was most important; for it was the solemn con- 
fession of Curist as the Son of Gop, scarcely a year before 
his crucifixion. If the declaration of our Lorp to St. Peter 
involved a commission of such high and momentous import, 
why was it not recorded by St. Mark and St. Luke? ~ 
entire silence of these Evangelists is very unaccountable, 

our Lorp’s words were then understood, as the advocates of A 
Roman Primacy now understand them. If St. Mark wrote 
under the cognizance and revision of St. Peter, and if they 
were so intimate,* “that it seems as if there were one heart, 
and certainly one soul in two persons,” as the Blessed Peter Da- 
mian observes, we have in St. Mark, the Apostle’s own nega- 
tive testimony against the modern interpretation. “ Why 
blessed Mark,” exclaims the fervent Damian, “ wast thou so 
unsparing with thy pen towards thy exalted and illustrious 
Teacher, whom thou so dearly lovedst?’ Why omit all that 
is uttered in his praise, and describe only what seems worthy 
of blame? Why dost thou not insert that Peter, at the first 
casting of his hook, took the fish in whose mouth was found 
the stater? Did this also escape thy observation that after the 
Saviour had conferred on him the privileges of shutting or 
opening the heavenly kingdom—after he had subjected all the 
kingdoms of the earth to hin—after, in fine, he had prayed that 
his faith should not fail, because he was the foundation of His 
whole Church,—He delegated to him, in his own stead, over the 
whole flock of His sheep the care of feeding? Why dost thou 
repress thy pen from the proclamation of such praises? It must 
be believed, brethren, that Peter restrained him from speaking 











*« Ut unum cor una certé in duabus fuisse personis anima videatur.” 
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his own praise!” “Sicut enim Petrus a propria sua laude co- 
hibuit, ita veridicus illius interpres ab ea quam in Magistro 
non didicit sue descriptionis articulum refrenavit.” (B. Pet. 
Dam. de S. Marco Evang. Op. Tom. ii, p.31.) No doubt! It was 
all the effect of St. Peter’s humility that St. Mark was silent! 
But what moved St. Luke to be equally silent? The Blessed 
Peter Damian was a Cardinal in the eleventh century; by 
which time the modern Roman interpretation was pretty well, 
though not, as we shall hereafter show, entirely established. 
He felt the objection from the silence of the two Evangelists, 
and has thus endeavored, at least with regard to St. Mark, to 
evade its force. ' 

Though tolerably well established in the Latin Church in 
the eleventh, it can hardly be said to have become the received 
interpretation much earlier. This we shall now attempt to 
show, by considering whether it can bear the scrutiny of the 
great checks and safeguards to which we appeal,— Antiquity, 
Universality and Consent. 

What say the Greek fathers? Origen, the earliest formal 
interpreter, in his commentary on the passage, says: “ For a 
rock is every disciple of Curist, do oi, from whom they drank 
who drank from the Spiritual Rock that followed them.” (1 
Cor. x, 4.) He had before said, 4: 62 ojcavres, x or. AW: “If we 
also shall say as Peter did, Thou art the Curist, the Son of the 
Living Gop, not because it is revealed to us by flesh and 
blood, but by a light shining into our heart from the Father in 
Heaven, we become a Pete r. The whole force of his com- 
ment, as he afterwards explicitly says, is, “ That every Chris- 
tian who confesses Curist as Peter did, is a Peter, and who- 
soever drinks of Curist, the Spiritual Rock, is a rock. Ta- 
pavumov yap merpag, x. . A, All the imitators of Curist take 
their name from the rock, that Spiritual Rock which follows 
those who are saved, because they drink from it the spiritual 
drink.” Origen was as much in doubt as to the metaphor, 
whether it meant the Church or the rock on which the Church 
is built, as we can be; for he says, comme nting on the words, 
“the gates of Hell shall not prevail against rr”—rivog 62 odeiig, 
x. 7... “ What does he mean b IV the word ir? Is it the rock 
upon which Curist builds the Church, or is it the Church it- 
self? For Tue pHRASEIS pousTFUL. Or is it that the Church 
and the rock are one and the same ( This I SUPPOSE to be 
the truth. For neither against the rock upon which Curisr 
builds the Church, nor against the Church shall the gates of 
Hell prevail. . . . . Butif the gates of Hell do prevail 
against any one, such an one would neither be the rock upon 
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which Curist builds the Church, nor the Church built by 
Curist upon the rock.” Dr. Kenrick (p. 39) has given this 
last passage in a perverted form, that he may apply it to Peter 
alone; and thus he, or the collector who has led him astray, 
makes the unwary reader of his work suppose that Origen 
favors the modern Roman interpretation. But to proceed to 
verse 19th ; Origen comments upon it as follows: Mera raira, 
x. ¢. A. “After these things, let us see how it was said to 
Peter, and to every Peter, 1 will give to thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. First, I think this was spoken as a se- 
quence to the words, the gates of Hell shall not prevail, &c. 
For whosoever is fortified against the gates of Hell, so that 
they do not prevail against him, is worthy to receive from 
the Worp himself, the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
(Origen Op. Ed. Bened. Tom. iii, p. 528—530.) Let it be re- 
membered that we are examining facts as to antiquity, uni- 
versality and consent. It is evident that Origen never 
dreamed of that exclusive interpretation which now claims 
to be infallible. 

St. Chrysostom, the most illustrious of the Greek commen- 
tators, in his fifty-fourth Homily on St. Matthew, after show- 
ing that the time, place and tenor of our Lorp’s questions jn- 
dicate that he intended to elicit from the disciples an acknowl- 
edgment of his divinity, from the convictions wrought in 
their minds by the teachings of his ministry, and the sight of 
his miracles, proceeds thus: “ What, therefore, said Peter, the 
mouth of the Apostles? He who every where was fervent, 
the leader (xopupdioc) of the chorus of the Apostles? When 
all are interrogated, he replies. When he (Curist) asked, 
What was the opinion of the people, they all answered ; 
when he asked their own, Peter leaps forward, and anticipates 
and says, Thou art the Curist, the Son of the living Gop. 
What then said Curist? Blessed art thou Simon Barjona, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee.” St. Chrys- 
ostom hence argues that St. Peter’s confession was not wor- 
thy of such a blessing if it were not superior to all preceding 
confessions, even those which had called Curist the Son of 
Gop, as in St. Matt. xiv, 33, and John i, 50, so that thence- 
forth Curist’s equality in honor, and consubstantiality with 
the Father were manifest. “ What then saith Curist? Thou 
art Simon, the Son of Jona. Thou shalt be called Cephas. 
For since thou hast proclaimed my Father, I also name him who 
begat thee. As if he had said: As thou art the son of Jona, 
so am I also the Son of my Father. For it would have been 
redundant merely to say, ‘Thou art the son of Jona.’ But 
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since he (Peter) said ‘Son of Gop, that he (Curisr) might 
show that he is the Son of Gov just as Peter was the son of 
Jona, that is, being of the same substance with him who begat 
him, therefore, he added this, ‘ And ] say unto thee thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, THAT 1s 
UPON THE FAITH OF THE conFEssion.” What c onfession ? 
Plainly that Curist was equal in honor, and of the same sub- 
stance, with the Father. On this rock, says St. Chrysostom, 

this faith that Curist was co-equal and co-eternal ‘with the 
Father, is the Church built. We then proceeds thus: “* Con- 
sequently he indicates that many were then ready to believe, 
and elevates his courage, and makes him a she j herd. ‘* And 
the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 1r,’” (dur7e re ferring 
either to werpa, the faith of his confession, or éxxAnsiav, the 
Church.) “ But if they shall not rig: against that,” (either 
the faith of Peter’s confession, or the Church.) “ much more 
shall they not prevail against me. Be not, therefore, troubled 
since thou art about to hear that I shall be betrayed and cru- 
cified. Then he adds another honor. ‘I will give unto thee 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.’ What means this 
phrase, ‘ And | will give unto thee?” Just as the Father has 
given to thee to know me, so will I give to thee.” This hom- 
ily was preached to the people of Antioch by St. Chrysos- 
tom, then a Presbyter, at the close of the fourth century ; and 
it is very clear that neither the preacher nor the people had 
any idea that Peter was a rock excepting for the Sirmne ss of 
his belief in the co-equality and consubstantiality of the Son 
with the Father ; for, proceeding with the words of Curist, 

“ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth,” &c., the preacher 
added: “It belongs to Gop only to forgive sins, and to make his 
Church immovable in so great a fluctuation of the waves, and 
to render a fisherman firmer than every rock, when the whole 
world is warring with him. He promises to give him these 
things, as the Father, speaking to Jeremiah, said, that he 
placed him as a brazen pillar and as a wall.” (Jer. i, 18.) 

In the same sense in which Jeremiah was a pillar and a wall, 
was Peter a rock. The manner in which Dr. Kenrick (p. 45) 
quotes this passage, is a complete juggle; and he ends it by 
the extraordinary assertion, that “ when St. C hrysostom says 
that the Church is built on the faith which Peter confessed, he 
plainly means on Peter confessing this faith! //” Supposing 
this were true, would it not follow that when Peter ceases 
to confess that faith, the Church ceases to be built upon him? 
A departure, then, from the faith of Peter, forfeits the privi- 
lege ! ! As these are the words of Dr. Ke arick, and noé of St. 
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Chrysostom, we forbear to show how he is caught in his own 
trap. We shall merely observe that every Greek scholar, 
who examines his authorities will see that he quotes from the 
Latin translation, which often conveys a different sense from 
the original ; and that he does not always give the true sense 
even of the translation. In this passage, for example, St. 
Chrysostom, referring to what he had before said of a fisherman 
placed against the whole world warring with him, as Jeremiah 
was placed against the kings, princes, priests and people of Ju- 
dah, adds : * Him (Jeremiah) he placed against one nation ; this 
one (Peter) throughout the whole oixouzgyns, world or Roman 
Empire.” The latin translation has: “Sed illum uni genti, 
hunc autem in universo terrarum orbe.”. Which Dr. Kenrick 
translates and triumphantly places in capitals, thus: “ The 
Father set him (Jeremiah) over one nation; He piacep Tuts 
MAN OVER rueentire wortp!!” The italics and admiration 
points are ours, to show that Peter placed against the world, 
and Peter placed over the world are very different ideas. So 
much for the interpolation of that little word over. We 
might thus detect the perpetual misrepresentations in which 
Dr. Kenrick’s book abounds. We give this example as a 
specimen. 

St. Gregory, of Nyssa, in his treatise against the Jews on 
the testimony to the Holy Trinity in the Old Testament, has 
the following. The Greek being lost, the passage is quoted 
from the Latin: “ Our Lorp and Gop, Jesus Curist, is called 
the rock of life, the rock of faith, and also the rock of offence 
to those who believe not, because they are crushed and crum- 
bled upon him. He is called by these names for a common 
reason, ON ACCOUNT OF THE FIRMNEsS OF His Derry ; the rock 
of life, as a fountain, a rock, beginning, cause indestructible 
and eternal ; the rock of faith, as a foundation; just as the 
Lorp himself says to the prince of the Apostles, ‘ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church’—upon the 
confession, namely, of Curist, because he had said, ‘ Thou art 
Curist, the Son of the Living Gon.’” (S. Greg. Nyss. Op. 
ed. Paris, 1638, Tom. ii, p. 162.) We have translated Prin- 
cipem, Prince; but the Latin simply means first in time or 
order. 

We turn now to the Latin fathers, who would be more 
likely to fall into the modern notion, than the Greek, because 
the See of Rome was to them the Apostolic See. Tertullian, 
in the well-known passage (De Pudicitie, cap. xxi,) maintains 
that the whole of our Lorp’s expressions refer to Peter per- 
sonally, and, therefore, were not transmitted to the Church. 
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This opinion occurs ina work written after he became a Mon- 
tanist, and is considered by Dr. Kenrick, on that account, as 
entitled to little weight. He even tries to turn the testimony 
in favor of the modern Roman interpretation, by assuming 
that Tertullian, while he was a Catholic, interpreted the pass- 
age differentiy. But thisis a mere assumption, vague, and ut- 
terly destitute of proof; because the opinion, that all which was 
said to Peter in the text, “I say unto thee,” &c. to “keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven,” was confined to his own person, 
is not necessarily inconsistent with the power of remitting 
sins, expressly granted in chap. xviii, v. 18, to all the Apos- 
tles. That St. Cyprian, whose Catholicity no one doubts, 
held the same opinion, we think very evident. He was so 
fond of Tertullian, that he read his works perpetually, never 
suffering a day to pass without reading some portion of them ; 
and when any question of moment occurred, calling to his no- 
tary thus: Da Magistrum, “ give me my master,” meaning the 
works of Tertullian. Let the disciple then speak for the 
master. 

In his treatise on the Unity of the Church he expressly af- 
firms that the Apostles, after the resurrection, had equal power 
given them with that of St. Peter. But as this important 
passage appears very differently in the edition of Erasmus of 
1520, and the Benedictine edition of 1726, we shall here lay be- 
fore our readers a translation of the two texts, side by side, 
placing in the margin, the texts themselves. 


Our readers will 


thus see at a glance the words which are in the latter and 
not in the former. 
ST. CYPRIAN, AS REPRESENTED IN THE 
Epition py Erasmus, 1520. EpITION OF THE BENEDICTINES, 1726. 


“ The Lorp speaketh to Peter: ‘I 
say unto thee,’ saith he, ‘that thou 
art Peter, and upon ‘ha rock I will 


“The Lord speaketh to Peter: ‘I 
say unto thee,’ saith he, ‘ that thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build 





build my Church, and the gates of 
Hell shall not conquer it.’ ‘To 
thee will I give the keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven, and those things 
which thou shalt bind upon earth 
shall be bound also in Heaven, and 
what things soever thou shalt loose 
upon earth, shall be loosed also in 
Heaven. And to the same, af- 
ter his resurrection, he saith, ‘ Feed 
my sheep.’ 


And although after his resur- 
rection, he grants an equal power to 
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my Church, and the gates of Hell 
shall not conquer it. And to thee 
will I give the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven: And those things which 
thou shalt bind upon earth shall be 
bound also in Heaven; and what 
things soever thou shalt loose upon 
earth shall be loused also in Heaven.’ 
And again to the same, after his res- 
urrection, he saith, ‘ Feed my sheep.’ 
Upon him alone he builds his Church, 
and to-him commits his sheep to be 
fed. And although after his resur- 
rection he grants an equal power to 


33 
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all the Apostles, and saith,‘ As my 
Father sent mel also send you,— 
receive the Hoty Guost—if to any 
one ye shall remit sins, they shall be 
remi ted unto him: if fo any one ye 
shall have retained them they shall 
be retained.’ Yet that he might ren- 
der unity prominent, he by his au- 
thority arranged the origin of that 
same unity as beginning from one. 
The other Apostles were likewise 
that which Peter was, endowed with 
an equal fellowship both of honor 
and power ; but the beginning springs 
from unity, 


that the Church may be 
shown to be one. Which one Church 
also in the Nong of Songs, the Hoty 
Spirit in the person of the Lorp in- 
tends when he saith, ‘ My dove is one, 
my perfect is one, the choice one of 
her mother that bare her.’ Does he 
who keeps not this unity of the 
Church believe that he keeps the faith? 
He who strives against saboosdite the 
Church, 


is he confident that he is in the 
Church ?”* 





* Ep. Erasmi, 1520. 


“ Loquitur Dominus ad Petrum: Ego 
tibi dico, inquit, quia tu es Petrus, et 
super istam petram edificabo ecclesiam 
meam et porte inferorum non vincent 
eam. Tibi dabo claves regni ccelo- 
rum, et que ligaveris super terram 
erunt ligata et in ceelis ; et quecumque 
solveris super terram erunt soluta et in 
celis. Ei eidem post resurrec- 
tionem suam dicit, Pasce oves meas. 


Et quamvis Apostolis omnibus 
post resurrectionem suam parem potesta- 
tem tribuat et dicat: sicut misit me Pa- 
ter et ego mitto vos, accipite Spiritum 
Sanctum, si cui remiseritis peccata 
remittentur illi: si cui tenueritis, tene- 
buntur, tamen ut unitatem manifestaret 
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all the Apostles, and saith, ‘As my 
Father sent me, I also send you,— 
receive the Hoty Guost—if of any 
one ye shall remit sins, they shall be 
remitted unto him, if of any one ye 
shall have retained them, they shall 
be retained.’ Yet that he might ren- 
der unity prominent, he by his au- 
thority arranged the origin of that 
same unity as beginning from one. 
The other Aposties were likewise 
that which Peter was, endowed with 
an equal fellowship both of honor 
and power ; but the beginning springs 
from unity, and the primacy is given 
to Peter, that the one Church of CuristT 
and the one chair may be shown. And 
all are pastors, and one fluck is exhib- 
ited, which may be fed by all the 
Apostles with unanimous agreement 
that the Church of CurisT may be 
shown to be one. Which one Church 
also inthe Song of Songs, the Hoty 
Spreit in the person of the Lorp in- 
tends when he saith, ‘ My dove is one, 
my perfect is one, the choice one of 
her mother that bare her.’ Does he 
who keeps not this unity of the 
Church, believe that he keeps the faith? 
He who strives against and resists the 
Church, he who deserts the chair of 
Peter,upon whom the Church is found- 
ed, is he confident that he is in the 
Church ?”’+ 


+ Ep. Benepict, 1726. 


«Loyuitur Dominus ad Petrum Ego 
tibi dico, inquit, quia tu es Petrus, et 
super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam 
meam et porte inferorum non vincent 
eam. Et tibi dabo claves regni celo- 
rum; Et que ligaveris super terram, 
erunt ligata et in ceelis; et quecumque 
solveris super terram, erunt soluta et in 
celis. Et iterum eidem post resurrec- 
tionem suam dicit: Pasce oves meas. 
Super illum unum edificat ecclesiam 
suam et illi pascendas mandat oves 
suas. Et quamvis Apostolis omnibus 
post resurrectionem suam parem potes- 
tatem tribuat et dicat, sicut misit me 
Pater et ego mitto vos, accipite Spiritum 
Sanctum, si cujus remiseritis peccata, 
remittentur illi, si cujus tenueritis, tene- 
buntur, tamen ut unitatem manifestaret, 
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If this be not interpolation to suit a special purpose, we 
know not what is. It belongs to those who have thus repre- 
sented the text of St. Cyprian, to vindicate themselves from 
so weighty a charge, or candidly to admit it. The burden 
of proof rests wholly upon them. Erasmus was an honest 
man, and his edition was copied directly from manuscripts. 
Though he never left the Roman Communion, he has ever 
been regarded with aversion and branded as a heretic. 
Montfaucon saw his statue in the Dominican library at Ven- 
ice, standing among the heretics, loaded with chains, and la- 
belled as being equally infamous with Luther and Calvin.* 

But what is very remarkable, Dr. Kenrick has misrepre- 
sented a passage in which both editions agree. In St. Cyp- 
rian’s Epistle, “ad plebem,” he says: “ Deus unus est, et Chris- 
tus unus, et una ecclesia, et cathedra una super petram Dom- 
ini voce fundata.” Both editions give petram, and not pe- 
trum, and yet Dr. Kenrick will have it, (p. 42.) There is one 
Gop, and one Church, and one chair, founded by the voice of 
the Lorp upon Peter ! 

Now take out the interpolated passages, and there is not a 
word in St. Cyprian which may not be understood, in Tertul- 
lian’s sense, of a personal honor conferred upon St. Peter, be- 
cause he was the first to acknowledge Cuarist. 

As for the “ cathedra una” of Cyprian, the sense in which he 


unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno inci- unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno inci- 
pientem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoc picntem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoc 
erant utique et cxteri Apostoli quod erant utique et ce#teri Apostoli, quod 
fuit Petrus, pari consortio preditiet ho- fuit Petrus, pari consortio prediti, et ho- 
oris et potestatis sed exordium abuni- noris et potestatis,sed exordium ab uni- 
tate proficiscitur tate proficiscitur et primatus Petro datur 
ut una Curist! ecclesia et cathedra una 

monstretur. Et pastores sunt omnes, 

et grex unus ostenditur, qui ab Apos- 

tolis omnibus unanimi consensione pas- 

ut ecclesia una monstre- catur, ut ecclesia CuRisTI una monstre- 

tur, quam unam ecclesiam etiam in Can- tur, quam unam ecclesiam etiam in Can- 
tico Canticorum, Spiritus Sanctus ex tico Canticorum, Spiritus Sanctus ex 
persona Domini designat et dicit. Una persona Domini designat et dicit; Una 
est columba mea, perfecta mea, una est est columba mea, perfecta mea, una est 
matri sue electa genitrici sue. Hance matri sue electa genitrici sue. Hane 
ecclesia unitatem qui non tenet, tenere ecclesie# unitatem qui non tenet, tenere 
se fidemcredit? Quiecclesia renititur se fidemcredit? Qui ecclesie renititur 


et resistit et resistit, gui cathedram Petri, super 
in quem fundata est ecclesia deserit, in 
ecclesia se esse confidit /” ecclesia se esse confidit ?” 


* Diarium Italicum, p.50. “Inter hereticos visuntur Erasmus catenis onustus, 
et Guillelmus 4S. Amore pariter alligatus, appositis dicteriis hosce viros quasi 
Lutheram et Calvinum infamantibus.”’ 
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understood it, is fully explained by Optatus, who flourished a 
hundred years later. Speaking of the Apostolic succession of 
Bishops in Carthage, he says in the metaphorical language de- 
rived from human generations, “For Cecilianus did not proceed 
from Majorinus thy ancestor, but Majorinus from Cecilianus ; 
nor did Cecilianus depart from the chair of Peter or Cyprian; 
but Majorinus did in whose chair thou art sitting.” (De Schis. 
Donat. Lib. i, ed. Dupin, p. 10.) Dupin, the candid editor, 
acknowledges that St. Cyprian used the same argument in 
the same sense. “The Cathedra or Episcopal See,” he ob- 
serves, “is the supreme authority governing the people by the 
power of the Priesthood, which is one, and a part of which is 
held in solidum by the several Bishops. He who does not 
hear his Bishop lawfully constituted and ordained, but departs 
from him, and holds himself, or some other, for his Bishop is 
justly said to depart from the chair of his Bishop and from 
the chair of Peter, that is from the Apostolic See with which 
that Bishop is joined in communion.” Carthage was the Apos- 
tolic See of that province, with which the other Bishops 
must be united. Dupin was one of the most learned Doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, from 1684 to 1696. We might have 
spared ourselves much labor, if we had copied from his Dis- 
sertations de antiqua ecclesie disciplina, what he says of the 
Primacy of St. Peter: for the very same passages which Dr. 
Kenrick perverts, Dupin quotes to support the following posi- 
tions : 

First. That the power of the keys promised to Peter was 
afterwards granted to all the Apostles, and hence did not 
mean that he had the supreme power over the whole Church. 

Secondly. That the keys were not then actually given, 
but only promised to Peter. 

Thirdly. That in the person of Peter the keys were prom- 
ised to the Church and to all the Apostles, to whom they were 
afterwards given. And 

Fourthly. That it was only to commend unity, that Peter 
alone was addressed, because he was the first of the Apostles, 
i. e., as he afterwards explains himself, that he was the first 
ealled. 

These positions were so unpalatable to the Court of Rome, 
that under the influence of the Jesuits, he was deprived of his 
chair, and banished by Louis XIV. But they serve to show 
the power of honest conviction in the mind of one of the 
most learned students of Ecclesiastical History, since he thus 
suffered for them; and they may well be set off by us as 
more than equivalent to all Dr, Keurick’s specious misrepre- 
sentations. 
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What we have said is sufficient, we hope, to put our readers 
on their guard against Roman editions, and Roman interpre- 
ters of the Fathers. It would be doing great service to the 
cause of truth, which is the cause of the Church, if the ripe 
scholars of Oxford and Cambridge would set forth new and 
critical editions of all the Christian writers of the first six 
centuries. At present, with regard to most of them, we are 
obliged to depend upon men who make little scruple in adapt- 
ing these venerable writings to the support of their innovations. 
Yet under every disadvantage we are enabled by careful 
scrutiny to detect their dishonesty. We proceed then to give 
a few extracts from Roman editions, which will conclude what 
we have to say on the supposed Primacy of St. Peter. 

St. Jerome in Matt. cap. xvi, Ed. Bened. Tom iv, p. 74, 
says: “ To Simon, who believed in Curist the rock, the name 
of Peter is given; and according tothe metaphor of the rock, 
it is rightly said to him, I will build my Church upon thee.” 

In the Retractations of St. Augustine, which were his last 
thoughts, occur these remarkable expressions. “At the same 
period of my presbyterate, 1 wrote my book against the Epis- 
tle of Donatus, who was the second Bishop of the Donatists 
after Majorinus at Carthage. In that epistle, he maintained 
that the baptism of Curisr should be considered as existing 
only in his communion. To this I replied ; and in one pass- 
age, I spoke of the Apostle Peter, that the Church was 
founded on him as on a rock. This sense is sung by the 
mouth of many in the verses of the blessed Ambrose, where 
he says of the Cock Hoc ipsa petra ecclesiz canente culpam 
diluit. But I know that afterwards I often explained what 
was said by the Lorp, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church, thus: that it should be understood 
upon him whom Peter confessed, saying, ‘ Thou art Curisr the 
Son of the Living Gop; and thus, Peter being named from 
this rock might ricuRE THE PERSON OF THE cHURCH which is 
built upon this rock, and received the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. “ For it was not said to him, thouart Petra, (Rock,) 
but Thou art Petrus, (Peter.) Curisr was the Rock whom 
Simon confessing just as the whole Church confesses Him, was 
called Petrus. Of these two opinions let the reader choose 
that which is the more probable.”* According to this inter- 
pretation, the Church was figuratively called Peter, confess- 


* S. Aug. Op. ed. Antwerp, 1700. 'Tom. i, fol. 23. “Non enim dictum est illi 
Tu es petra; sed Tu es Petrus. Petra autem erat Christus quem confessus Si- 
mon sicut eum tota ecclesia confitetur, dictus est Petrus. Harum autem dua- 
rum sententiarum que sit probabilior eligat lector.” 
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ing Curist as Simon did, and founded on Curtst the petra or 
rock from which Petrus is named. St. Augustine adds, Let 
the reader choose which he thinks most probable. It was, 
therefore, a matter of opinion, not of faith. 

At the close of the sixth century, St. Gregory the Great, 
Bishop of Rome says: “ Unless any one shall hold the solid- 
tty of faith, he does not know the divine presence ; concern- 
ing which solidity the Lorp says, Upon this rock 1 will build 
my Church.” (Ed. Bened. Tom. i, col. 1149. B.) “ ‘Other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is 
Curist Jesus.’ Hence the mediator between Gop and men 
himself says to the prince of the Apostles, Thou art Petrus, 
Peter, and upon this petram, rock, I will build my Church.”* 
“ He himself (Curist) is the rock from which Peter received 
his name, and upon which he said he was about to build the 
Church.” 

The venerable Bede, early in the eighth century, says: 
“When it was said to him, (Peter,) ‘I will give unto thee, 
&c., to loosed in Heaven,’ it signified the universal Church 
which in this world . . . falls not, because it is founded 
upon a rock, whence it receives the name Peter. For petra 
is not from Petrus, but Petrus from petra, just as Christus is 
not so called from Christianus, but Christianus from Christus. 
Wherefore, since the Lorp says, ‘ Upon this rock I will build 
my Church,’ because Peter had said,‘ Thou art Curist, the 
Son of the Living Gop, therefore says he, ‘Upon this rock,’ 
which rock he hath confessed, ‘I will build my Church.’ For 
Curist was the rock, upon which foundation even Peter him- 
self was built. Forasmuch as ‘ other foundation can no man 
lay excepting that which is laid, which is Curist Jesus.’ ”t 

Even Paschasius Radbertus, so famous for having first 
maintained the doctrine of Transubstantiation, (a. p. 844,) 
says in his commentary on St. Matthew: “Because thou art 
Peter, which name is derived from petra, (a rock,) that is, from 
me (Curist) upon whom the whole Church is built. For Pe- 








* Tom. iii, col.531,B—A. “ Ipse est enim petra a qua Petrus nomen accepit 
et super quam se edificaturum ecclesiam dixit.” 

+ Opera, Colon. Agr. Tom. v, fol. 622. “Unde Petrus nomen accipit. Non 
enim a Petro petra, sed Petrus a petra, sicut non Christus a Christiano, sed Chris- 
tianus a Christo vocatur. Ideo quippe ait Dominus, super hanc petram edificabo 
ecclesiam meam, quia dixerat Petrus, Tu es Christus filius Dei vivi: super hance 
ergo inquit petram quam confessus est edificabo ecclesiam meam. Petra enim 
erat Christus, super quod fundamentum etiam ipse edificatus est Petrus. Fun- 
dainentum quippe aliud nemo potest ponere, preter id quod positum est, quod 
est Christus Jesus.” 
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ter is not, as some badly think, the foundation of the whole 
Church; because other foundation can no man lay excepting 
that which is laid, which is Curist Jesus.”* This last expres- 
sion, “ For Peter was not, As SOME BADLY THINK, the founda- 
tion of the whole Church, since other foundation can no man 
lay, &c., 1 Cor. iii, 11,” clearly shows the period in which the 
modern Roman interpretation was introduced. That “ Bap 
opinion” which Dr. Kenrick and his brethren hold, was held 
only by some in the days of Paschasius, or the middle of the 
ninth century ! 

Dupin quotes Peter of Blois, the inventer of the word Tran- 
substantiation, who died a. p. 1200 and others too numerous to 
mention, as holding the same opinion with Bede. The “bad 
opinion” had not gained exclusive possession of the Latin 
Church even so late as the thirteenth century ; and we might 
even show from the works of John Gerson, called “ the most 
Christian Doctor, and the great lightof France and of the Church 
in the fifteenth century,” that the extravagant doctrine of St. 
Peter’s Primacy, maintained by Dr. Kenrick, can not be traced 
higher as an Article of Faith, than to the Council of Trent 
itself, 

We think, therefore, and we trust our readers will think, 
that we have good reason in saying of the modern Roman 
interpretation of St. Matt. xvi, 13—20, that it has neither 
Antiquity, ner Universality, nor Consent. What Consent is 
there, when at least four interpretations have been main- 
tained? What Universality is there, when some maintained 
that the rock was Peter; others that the rock was Curist; 
others that it was the confession of Curist as co-equal and 
consubstantial with the Father; and others, reversing the 
modern proposition, that it was the Church itself which was 

called Peter, and not Peter who was eye the Church? 

What Antiquity is there, when so late as a. p. 400, St. Augus- 
tine thought each opinion a moot point, oh lel St. Peter was 
personally honored for his firmness, or whether in figure he 
represented the person of the Church founded upon Curtst 
the rock? Yet of what avail are our proofs as far as Dr. 
Kenrick and his brethren are concerned? What hope can 
we have of a man who can coolly speak of “ Isaac Barrow as 
a good mathematician but bad divine,” and quote with ap- 
plause, a few pages after, such a writer as Henry Major ? 


* S. Paschasii Ratberti we. Paris, 1618, fol. 671. “ Quia tu es Petrus, 
quod a petra derivetum est nomen, id est @ me super quem edificatur omnis ec- 
clesia. Non enim cT QUIDAM MALE PUTANT, Petrus fundamentum totius eccle- 
sie est, ‘ Quia fundamentum nemo aliud potest ponere, prater id quod positum est 
quod est Christus Jesus.’” 
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We should far exceed our limits were we to notice the unfair 
and most dishonest representations of the Church of England 
and her learned divines and historians, in his sixteenth chapter, 
p. 249-267. We may have occasion hereafter to expose them. 
At present we will content ourselves with assuring our read- 
ers that this chapter is like the rest of his book, a mere tissue 
of plausible perversions of testimony, such as an ingenious 
barrister might weave, who wishes, in behalf of his client, to 
make “the worse appear the better reason.” By whatever 
name he chooses to call us of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
whether Anglicans or Episcopalians, or any other party and 
sectarian appellation, we are truly the Catholic Church so- 
journing, to use the ancient phrase, in the British dominions 
and the United States of America. Holding the Apostolic 
Succession, and the Catholic faith pure and undefiled, Curist 
the rock, as co-equal and consubstantial with the Father, ours 
is the Apostolic fellowship. Ours is the mission from Curist 
to bring into the Church, which is the fold, and to feed, the 
sheep of our Divine Master, the great Shepherd. What right 
has the Roman Pontiff to send his emissaries here? St. Peter 
had nosuch right over the other Apostles. If he had, the Ro- 
man Pontiff is not his successor ; for there is no proof that he 
was ever Bishop of Rome. The domination of Rome was the 
result of political intrigues and commotion. It proceeded 
from the sinful struggle for pre-eminence between the two 
capitals of the Roman Empire. If it had aught of authority 
within the bounds of that Empire, it had none over Britain 
and Ireland, which were separated from the Empire before 
any Patriarchal authority was conceded to the Bishop of 
Rome. If it had no authority over Britain and Ireland, much 
less can it have authority over the United States of America, 
or any of the British Colonies. The Roman Bishops are he- 
retical intruders into the mission of the Catholic Bishops. 
The laity in communion with them, though members of the 
Catholic Church by baptism, hold to an unlawful Priesthood, 
and so are partakers with them in their idolatry, heresy and 
schism. What shall we say of those who have unhappily 
abandoned the Catholic Church and gone over to the Roman 
schism? They, alas! are guilty of a sacrilege from which 
the laity of the Roman Communion generally are exempt. 
They have sinned against light and knowledge. Those 
among them especially, who have received the sacred inves- 
titure of the Priesthood, are in a state of fearful apostacy. 
We weep for them, while we commend them to Gon’s mercy. 
“ Lorp Jesus! lay not this sin to their charge.” “Father! for- 
give them; for thev know not what they do!” 
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BISHOP HORNE’S WORKS 


Art. I].—The Works of the Rt. Rev. George Horne, D. D., 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich; to which are prefixed Me- 
moirs of his Life, Studies and Writings. By Wititam 
Jones, M. A., F. R. S., one of His Lordship’s Chaplains, and 
long his most intimate and confidential friend. New York: 
Stanford & Swords, 2 vols. 8vo. 1848. 


Amone the remarkable periods of the Christian Era, the 
eighteenth century is by no means the least notable. To bi- 
ographers and annalists of every class, and to the student of 
history, ecclesiastical or secular, it opens a wide field of ob- 
servation. It was an age fruitful in grand schemes and mo- 
mentous movements, as well as great names and mighty 
minds. It was distinguished alike by the discovery or evolu- 
tion of efficacious social principles, and by the application 
of those principles, developing the resources and advancing 
the interests of mankind. 

Many of the changes of that eventful period have been 
attended already by marked results, easily traced to certain 
causes. But the full tendency and ultimate issues of many of 
those changes are, as yet, in the dark womb of the future. 
The most candid and skillful collator of facts can not yet 
bring out the various objects of those sketches in a perfect 
picture, as the true image of a portion of the entire past; a 
portraiture fully conformed to the rigid standard established 
by the test of ages; and fit for a permanent place in the 
archives of the world. All that any can now do towards 
accomplishing this great end of historic care, is compara- 
tively little. It is to consider in a cautious manner all the 
bearings and relations of prominent events; to suggest 
frankly any modifications required in the glaring colors and 
deep shadows, here and there given by the rapid, bold strokes 
of partial delineators: and to bring into some due promi- 
nence characters and influences hitherto overlooked. Thus 
far, may all who have opportunity safely do whatever is 
within their capacity, to supply the first sketches of biogra- 
phers and annalists with the various shades and tints of a more 
complete representation. 

These remarks are applicable to every class of subjects and 

VOL. 1.—NO. IV. 64 
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characters with which the history of the human race is con- 
cerned ; to politics, philosophy, military achievements, the 
useful and the fine arts, and above all, tothe greatest object of 
intellectual effort, theological truth. Their application is 
more important, if not more obvious, with respect to this, than 
either of the other objects of historic care. It may be fitly 
illustrated by a brief view of some striking features in the 
ecclesiastical history of the eighteenth century, and the con- 
sequent state of religion in the nineteenth; such a view as is 
naturally suggested by the name and works of Bishop Horne. 
We assume then, here, the truth of the common observa- 
tion, that the farther we are removed from the antipathies or 
prepossessions of the period in which a man of literary emi- 
nence lived, the more exact is our judgment of his moral char- 
acter and intellectual achievements. This observation we 
might illustrate by a comparison of good Bishop Horne with 
some of the more celebrated of his cotemporaries ; for exam- 
ple, with those earnest propagators of diverse refinements on 
the simple theology of the New Testament, Wesley and Whit- 
field on the one hand, or with their extreme opposer, War- 
burton, on the other. We might show how those sticklers 
for new views, under the much abused phrase, “ doctrines 
of grace,” unlike our truly evangelical interpreter of holy 
David’s Gospel, actually, in the real influence of their views 
upon their disciples generally, met their most violent opposer 
with perfect, though not cordial agreement, in the extremes 
of theoretical depreciation and practical disregard of the Old 
Testament; considered as an essential part of the Divine man- 
ifestation of the everlasting gospel, which was “ preached be- 
fore to Abraham.”* Nor would a thorough comparison of 
the spiritually wise expounder of the Psalms with the 
mentally gigantic author of the Divine Legation of Moses, 
be altogether out of place in this review. But we shall only 
attempt here to illustrate briefly, by the other comparison sug- 
gested, the superior influence of those views of divine truth, 
to the elucidation of which the great commentator on the 
Psalms lent the best part of his laborious and devotionai life. 
The permanent power of such views of Scriptural truth, 
then, deserves to be clearly distinguished from the compara- 
tively ephemeral efficacy of efforts like those of Whitfield 
and Wesley. Not only were those remarkable men too 
ready to lay the foundation of their usefulness in an almost 
unprecedented amount of preaching in divers places and 





* Galatians iii, 8. 
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countries, but still more were they too ready to rely largely 
upon the frequent repetition of exciting discourses, based 
chiefly upon their earnest controversies with each other, con- 
cerning the speculative questions, presented by the Calvinis- 
tic and Arminian systems of metaphysics; systems, which 
had been better left by them, as ministers of the Church of 
England, where, in the language of Archbishop Whately, 
“the Bible hath left the abstract metaphysical questions of 
fate and free-will, exactly as it found them, undecided and un- 
touched.”* Zealous and laborious preachers, men of no 
mean mental abilities, confessedly unsurpassed by any of their 
followers in the religious communities which they originated, 
Wesley and Whitfield had been, like many who still occupy 
the first rank among all the great men of Puritanism, nur- 
tured in the Church of England, fed at its board, and invig- 
orated from its fountains, until their religious character had 
reached its maturity, and been fully formed and settled, as to 
its practical type and tone. But in their hazardous career 
of ecclesiastical agitation, they were strangely misled by 
their partialities towards the two extremes of the diverse 
systems of opinion, tolerated in that Church, with respect 
te metaphysical questions, not essentially involved in any 
doctrines of Scriptural Christianity. Magnifying, therefore, 
the opinions which they thus respectively espoused, they 
unwittingly alienated their disciples, on the one hand and on 
the other, from the venerable Church, to which, on their own 
part, they professed a cordial attachment to the end of their 
lives. And still more they alienated the stedfast members of 
that Church from themselves, and from their successors in the 
schemes of religious instruction which they set on foot. But 
it is not in the whirlwind of great awakenings, produced by 
distorted or partial views of revealed truth, though it be “a 
great and strong wind, rending the mountains and breaking 
in pieces the rocks before the Lorp,” that the presence and 
power of Gop are most truly manifested to promote “ the per- 
petual fear and love of his holy name.” Much less is it in 
such religious commotions as demolish some of the essentials of 
Apostolic order in ecclesiastical organization, that the ele- 
ments of spiritual pregress are to be found by any class of 
Christians. Nor yet is it in fierce polemical discussion, which 
raged with much violence in the last century, especially 
among the advocates of those new views to which we have al- 
luded, that the pure substance of sound doctrine is to be sought 


* Whately on St. Paul, P. E. Press ed. p. 71. 
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most successfully. It is rather in the “still small voice” of 
devotional theology, founded upon the simple, obvious doc- 
trines of every portion of immutable revealed truth; in plain, 
expository theology, derived from careful comparison of spir- 
itual things, as set forth in all parts of the Word of Gop, that 
“the Church of the Living Gop, the pillar and ground of the 
Truth,” possesses the most effectual means of securing the 
permanent prosperity of pure and undefiled religion. Of the 
value and power of such theology, above that with which we 
have compared it, we find conclusive proof, in the undeniable 
fact, that the members of the Church of England in general 
have been, for a century past, gradually improving in practi- 
eal religion and the cultivation of personal holiness; while, 
under the same circumstances, the seceding disciples of Wes- 
ley and Whitfield have, to say the least, declined from the se- 
riousness and strictness of those remarkable men and their 
associates of the last century. 

In view of such considerations, we are ready to conclude 
that, in the promotion of the more permanent, the general in- 
terests of religion, the actual influence, even of those celebra- 
ted preachers, shooting like meteors across the horizon of 
England and America, with a strange, startling glare, was 
small compared with that of the brilliant constellations of de- 
voted and exemplary ministers, who, in more stable, and ap- 
parently more limited spheres, as faithful vicars, patient cu- 
rates and persevering missionaries, labored with no less 
diligence, amid the lukewarmness and worldliness of many 
beneficiaries of the English establishment, in that season of 
apathy. Much more, must the popular estimates of those 
wonderful agitators be modified by full, true views of the 
more substantial, abiding influence of the great divines, who 
were far above them, as master-minds of the Church, and of 
Christianity in our father-land ; the real luminaries of English 
theology in the eighteenth century; men, whose names and 
characters will shine with increasing lustre, as their worthy 
lives shall be scanned, and their lasting works studied, more 
and more, from generation to generation. Such a “ burning 
and shining light” was the evangelical interpreter of the 
Book of Psalms ; whose valuable writings, on various subjects 
of Christian instruction, have had hitherto an influence more 
widely experienced than acknowledged, both in England and 
this country. 

But we are not yet ready to examine particularly the life 
and writings of this excellent divine. We wish first to pre- 
sent a clear view of the position which he occupied, as a min- 
ister of the Church of England in the eighteenth century. 
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The extreme views of speculative doctrine, held by Wes- 
ley on the one hand and Whitfield on the other, were not the 
only manifestations of antagonistic opinions which tended 
constantly to produce disturbance and divisions at that period. 
Then, as now, it was quite common to class Churchmen by 
the terms High and Low. But then, as now, it was utterly 
impracticable to make a division or distinction of all Church- 
men into two opposite parties. Then, as now, the great body 
of Protestant Episcopalians, ministers and people, could not 
be classed as High Churchmen or Low Churchmen, accord- 
ing to any prevailing definition of these terms, however va- 
ried or modified from time to time. And then, as now, we 
venture to assert, the most important influence of Church- 
men upon the state of religion, was exerted by men, who 
could not, in view of their whole course as Churchmen, be 
justly placed in either of the antagonistic classes, strictly de- 
signated by the terms to which we have adverted. 

Among such men we find Bishop Horne. A man of the 
most unquestionable purity of purpose and devoutness of 
spirit; exercising a high degree of liberality toward those 
who differed with him in religious opinions, and disposed to 
allow them a large measure of liberty ; refraining, as Bishop, 
from any interference with the questionable proceedings of 
Mr. Wesle y, and often wishing that many of the ( Clergy of 
that period had c herished more of the zeal of that remarkable 
man and some of his associates; and at the same time an 
earnest advocate of the claims of the Scotch Bishops, and the 
Non-Jurors generally; George Horne was a divine, whom, 
with all his characteristic decision and discrimination, it is 
impossible to identify, by the testimony of his life or his w ri- 
tings, with any class or party in the Church of England, 
during the pe riod of his m inistry ; a Christian, whose blame- 
less life and brilliant course heavenward might well suggest 
to his excellent biog ap her, Jones of Nay land, the beautiful 
sentiment with whic A he concludes his memorial of the good 
Bishop. “ All good men are walking by the same way to the 
same end. If there are any individu: LIS, who by the ‘shining 4 
of their licht render the path more pial in and ple: isant, let us 
agree to make the most we can of the mM, and be fi lowers of 
them, who through faith ane patience inherit the promises.” 
It is in the spirit of this sentiment that we would now turn to 
some of the particulars most worthy of notice in the life and 
writings of our excellent author. 

This truly admirable Prelate, who is justly described by 
his affectionate chaplain’s eloquent pen, as one of the fairest 
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models of Christian character presented by the annals of the 

eighteenth century, was the second son of the Rev. Samuel 
Horne, Rector of Otham, a small village in Kent. The fam- 
ily of this “ very learned and respectable Clergyman, who had 
been for some years a tutor at Oxford,” was “somewhat re- 
markable, in that all of his sons, who lived to years of dis- 
cretion, the eldest having died very young, became w orthy and 
able ministers of the Church of England. Of these, the young- 
est, being the fourth son, succeeded his father in the Rectory of 
Otham and was also Rector of Brede in the County of Sussex. 
The third son, Samuel, seems to have died suddenly, while yet 
a young man; but not without giving, as a fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, many prools of ability and fitness for 
the work of the ministry, and especially of “a talent for 
preaching.” 

George, the Bishop, was evidently from childhood the most 
prominent member of the family, which comprised also three 
daughters. His admiring biographer traces an interesting in- 
cident even in his infancy ; in a singular practice of his father, 
who being a man of very mild and quiet temper, used to 
waken him by playing on a flute, that he need not be wak- 
ened suddenly, and startled to crying. The tender and watch- 
ful care of his considerate father, thus manifested in his 
infancy, was continued with great success through his child- 
hood, until the time of his leaving the parental roof, to pur- 
sue the studies of a liberal education in public institutions. 
The proficiency he had made under the instruction of his 
father, caused his new teacher, upon his preliminary exami- 
nation, to ask why he came to school, when he was rather fit 
to go from school. Afterwards, in his collegiate course at 
the University at Oxford, his great proficiency caused his 
election to a fellowship in a College, of which he was not a 
member by graduation. To this event his biographer alludes 
with much satisfaction and gratitude; acknowledging the 
providence of Gop in it, as the i apparent means of Mr. Horne’s 
promotion, not only to the Presidency of the College to which 
he was thus transferred, and the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University, but also to the Deanery of Canterbury, and ulti- 
mately to the Bishopric of Norwich. And notwithstanding 
his late elevation to the Episcopate, under the usages of the 
English establishment, we are ready to unite in the devout 
acknowledgment of the overruling providence of Gop. We 
are thankful that such a man, one of the brightest ornaments, 
not only of his University, but of his Church, was, by any 
train of events, placed in a situation, where he could apply 
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himself, for a lone time, with unremitting diligence, to the 
more important parts of those useful writings, by which, “ he 
being dead yet speaketh.” 

The several successive steps of his promotion, therefore, 
are worthy of brief notice in this review of his life. 

Having been admitted to Holy Orders in 1753, in the twen- 
ty-third year of his age, he was, in 1758, appointed Junior 
Proctor of the University of Oxtord; an office, in which he 
was highly esteemed for his discretion, in combining strict- 
ness and mildness on all occasions. In 1759, he took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity ; and in 1764, was advanced to 
the Doctorship. This, as he was still quite young, and for 
several vears afterwards in no official station entitling him to 
such a degree, may safely be considered as a signal honor be- 
stowed upon him, for a testimony of his University to his sin- 
gular ability and worth. In 1768, he was elected President 
of Magdalen College, and in 1776 was appointed Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University. In 1781, he was made Dean of Can- 
terbury, having been for ten years previous, Chaplain in or- 
dinary to the King. And finally, in 1790, but a short time 
before his death, he was promoted to an important Bishopric. 
From that time his increasing infirmities made rapid inroads 
upon his constitution. He was thus prevented from deliver- 
ing his primary charge, which, as prepared by him, is pre- 
served among his published works. Having entered the 
sixty-second year of his age, on the first of November, 1791, 
he died on the 17th of January following ; in the fulness “ of 
a reasonable, religious and holy hope” in Curisr. 

Of course, the Episcopate of Bishop Horne is the least im- 
portant portion of his life. The principal incidents worthy 
of notice in it, are his forbearing, judicious course towards 
Mr. John Wesley, on an occasion of which Mr. Jones gives 
a full account, and his earnest advocacy of the cause of the 
Scotch Bishops. To both of these interesting incidents we 
have already sufficiently alluded. Did our space permit, we 
might properly corroborate, by an anecdote recorded by Mr. 
Jones, (p. 71,) and by his observations in several passages,* 
the general description we have given of Bishop Horne’s 
character and position as an excellent Prelate of the Church 
of England. But the object of this review requires chiefly 
some due notice of the previous part of his course, as a learned 
and diligent Presbyter; favored with high advantages and 
happy opportunities for the pursuit of important studies, to 








* pp. 53, 62, 67, et al 
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which his own taste and mental habits, not less than the cir- 
cumstances of the times, inclined him. 

Here we may, in passing, express our admiration of the 
good sense of Mr. Jones, in embellishing the biography of 
such a man as Bishop Horne with copious notices of many of 
those who were connected with him, in literary or theological 
pursuits; including some whose names and worthy deeds 
might otherwise have received no due meed of honor, at the 
hands of their fellow-laborers, or others. 

But we can not wholly absolve Mr. Jones from a very 
common fault of biographers; namely, an effort to turn to 
their own account some peculiarities of those whom they ex- 
tol. We can not acquit him of all appearance of an undue 
desire to make much of Bishop Horne’s sympathy with those 
who, in the proscriptive term of that day, were called Hutch- 
insonians. On this point, however, we shall but say a few 
words. The direct discussion of any topics pertaining to the 
theories of Hutchinson would be more appropriate in a re- 
view of the life and writings of Mr. Jones ; who is manifestly 
his own client, as well as the advocate of the good Bishop, 
in much that he says on this subject, for the purpose of vindi- 
cating his honored friend. 

So much it seems but just to say concerning the worthy 
Chaplain’s merits as a biographer. We return to the details 
of his memoirs, which in the first place exhibit Mr. Horne as 
a scholar. 

It was while he was quite young, that he wrote some of the 
Essays which have been published in all editions of his works ; 
for instance, the “ Fair, Candid and Impartial State of the Case 
between Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Hutchinson.” Of the ar- 
gument of this Essay, Mr. Jones justly declares, that what- 
ever becomes of it, the manner in which it is handled shows 
Mr. Horne, who, when he wrote it, was in his twenty-third 
year, to have been a very extraordinary young man. It is 
an interesting exhibition of the intellectual character of our 
author; whose excellent mental training in his boyhood had 
prepared him, even at an early age, to grasp with a manly 
grapple the greatest subjects of controversy, philosophical 
and theological, or to expatiate with skillful agility in the 
boundless range of scientific speculation. And this view of 
his intellectual character suggests all that we desire to say 
here upon the subject of his peculiar philosophy. 

That philosophy is, indeed, obsolete, as a subject of serious 
discussion. But it might even now, by writers gifted with 
Mr. Horne’s felicitous manner, or with the ingenuity of his 
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admiring friend and fellow-laborer, Jones, be invested, as it 
was in their day, with an interest above its intrinsic import- 
ance. It is to be remembered here, that even Mr. Jones does 
not ascribe to Bishop Horne, nor acknowledge on his own 
part, a sympathy for all the etymological fancies of the Hutch- 
insonians, It must be borne in mind also, that while as yet 
the Newtonian theory of the Universe had been but recently 
adopted, ranting infidels and prating skeptics, puffed up with 
a mere smattering of its rudiments, were ready to boast, that 
nothing more than astronomical apparatus was any longer 
necessary to overthrow the Christian religion. It is not 
strange that, under such circumstances, some of those who 
were set for the defense of the Gospel were ready to avail 
themselves of a plausible “physico-theological” theory, to 
meet the onset of such assailants. And had all who sympa- 
thized in any degree with the theories of Hutchinson been 
content to insist chiefly on the indisputable consideration, that 
the grand system of Newton itself does not even purport to 
assign the causes of things in the economy of the Universe, 
their philosophy would doubtless have commanded the re- 
spect of sound scholars in all succeeding ages. But they 
went farther, and, in some instances, attempted to assign 
those causes by a theory of their own; and thus committed 
the common error of making a philosophical system, to a cer- 
tain extent, the basis of Biblical interpretation. Their error 
in this respect, was indeed less prejudicial to the simplicity 
of Scriptural truth, than is that of the metaphysical systems, 
which have long been the very bane of dissenting theologians 
in England, and of the prevailing theologies of this country. 
But it is a singular fact, that some of the grounds on which 
the Hutchinsonians were ready to superadd their theory of 
causes to the Newtonian system of forces, for instance, the 
wonderful discoveries in electricity, then just published, are 
now relied on by the upstarts of materialism, for proof that 
the grand system of the prince of modern philosophers is yet 
to be superseded. So utterly insufficient and unsafe is any 
theory of natural science, as a basis for the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture : a remark applicable alike to the experiments 
of conceited chemists, the speculations of impertinent physi- 
ologists, and the grand schemes of boasting geologists ; when 
they forget that the deductions of to-day may be set at naught 
by the discoveries of to-morrow ; that many of the opinions 
now received as established principles of science may, ere 
long, be discarded as exploded theories ; and that many ‘of the 
facts upon which philosophers rely at any time for the sup- 
VOL. I.——NO. IV. 65 
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port of certain systems, may be superseded in a day, or essen- 
tially modified, in some of their bearings, by other more im- 
portant facts, suddenly brought to light. 

In connection with these remarks, therefore, it is important 
to observe how effectually Mr. Horne dealt with the opponents 
of Christianity in his later controversial writings, the Letter 
to Adam Smith, and the Letters on Infidelity. Evidently 
well aware of the ground on which the Bible, with all its holy, 
heavenly doctrine, stands sure and stedfast, namely, the firm, 
immutable foundation of historic testimony and internal cred- 
ibility combined, and expressly maintaining that ground, as a 
foundation never to be shaken by any theories or demonstra- 
tions of philosophers, he yet wields occasionally with excel- 
lent effect, the weapons of scientific speculation, to which he 
had been accustomed, by his efforts to investigate the causes 
of things in the material system. And these parts of his 
works, characterized in the highest degree, by sound logic, 
keen, polished wit,* and perspicuity of style, may be safely 
ranked among the best productions of their class, and placed 
at the side of Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, as effective allies 
of more complete treatises upon the Evidences of Christianity. 

We must pass with a glance some writings of our author, 
which were rather of temporary interest, and derived their 
chief importance from the circumstances under which they 
were produced. Among such, however, the “ Apology for 
certain gentlemen in the University of Oxford,” contains a 
passage, which we may cite as still likely to be deeply inter- 
esting to American Churchmen. The Apology was written 
about the year 1760. In it Mr. Horne, having spoken in a 
very complimentary way of two Clergymen from America, 
who had been honored by the University of Oxford with the 
degree of Master of Arts, thus expresses the importance of 
the Episcopate to the Churchmen then in the colonies. 


“O come that happy day, when Gop shall put it into the hearts of our 
governors to remember ‘the groanings of such as are in captivity,” &c. 
(Vol. ii, p. 458.) 

“For whom this glorious work of establishing Episcopacy in America, is 
reserved, Gop only knows. Blessed is he whose heart shall conceive, and 
whose hands shall accomplish it; his works done in the faith, and for the 
love of his Master, ‘shall praise him’ when that Master sits in judgment in 
the gates of the New Jerusalem, and all generations rising from the dust 
shall call him blessed!” (Vol. ii, p. 459.) 


" As to the story of Doctor Radcliffe, in the fourth Letter on Infidelity, we think 
the learned biographer of Bishop Horne [vol. i, p. 58) rather fastidious. 
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A quarter of a century elapsed, and the momentous event 
of the American Revolution intervened, before the “ glorious” 
work could be accomplished. And even then Mr. Horne 
was not on the Episcopal bench, where only he could have 
exerted an immediate influence in furthering that great work. 
But his earnest expressions are for this very reason the more 
interesting; especially in view of the suggestion of Mr. 
Jones, that the agitation of the question of Episcopacy, be- 
tween Archbishop Secker and Dr. Mayhew of Boston, pre- 
cipitated the American Revolution. For, in the over-ruling 
providence of Gop, that great event, after all, insured a more 
favorable, if not also a more speedy introduction of the Epis- 
copate into this country: a fact worthy to be remembered by 
all Americans, in connection with another which is no less in- 
teresting ; namely, that for more than fifty years before the 
Revolution, the project of introducing Bishops into the colo- 
nies had been very unpopular with the laity, and obnoxious 
to the monarchs of Great Britain; from a prevailing notion 
that such a measure would tend to promote the independence 
of the colonies, and a very common suspicion, that this grand 
issue was contemplated by some of the most earnest advo- 
cates of the project. This important fact, too often over- 
looked, manifests itself repeatedly, in the most unequivocal 
manner, in the correspondence which was carried on for half 
a century from the year 1724, between some of the more 
prominent missionaries here, especially the Rev. Dr. Johnson 
of Stratford, and Bishops Gibson, Berkeley, and Sherlock, 
Archbishop Secker and other distinguished divines of the 
mother country, including Dr. Horne.* And under the in- 
structive view thus presented of a matter of great moment in 
the ecclesiastical history of this country, the observations of 
Mr. Jones (p. 67) concerning Mr. Wesley’s motives in com- 
missioning his superintendents for America, Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Asbury, deserve to be pondered with all candor. 

We turn, now, to the great work of Bishop Horne, his 
Commentary on the Psalms. This, with the exception of his 
Sermons, constitutes the larger part of his published works. 
It may be called, indeed, the work of his life. For almost 
twenty years it furnished the chief subject of his diligent 
study. And his first desire to undertake it had been raised in 
his mind while he was an undergraduate, before he had com- 
jleted his twentieth year, by a sermon of his good friend, 
Mr. George Watson, upon the nineteenth Psalm. 








* See Churchman’s Magazine, Vols. vii and viii. 
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Of this excellent work, so often commended and extolled 
by the most devout and earnest divines, from the time of its 
first publication,* and so much admired and studied by many 
devout and earnest Christians, in every station of life, it is 
needless to speak particularly in the way of criticism, at this 
late day. We shall rest content, therefore, with a few words 
of general remark upon its value as a work of standard theol- 
ogy, and the merits of its author, as a commentator. 

Bishop Horne, then, was peculiarly qualified, by his mild, 
contemplative piety, and his humble, but earnest aspirations 
after the “ spiritual things” which “ are spiritually discerned,” 
for the great work of interpreting the sacred songs of the pa- 
triarch David ; who, “ being a prophet, and knowing that Gop 
had sworn unto him with an oath, that he would raise up 
Curist to sit on his throne, spake of the resurrection of Curist, 
seeing this before."t And we consider this single declara- 
tion of the New Testament a full sanction of the devout 
Bishop’s scheme of interpretation. Nay, when we recollect 
how many similar declarations of Curisr and his inspired 
Apostles are to be met with in every part of the New Testa- 
ment, we marvel, that there should ever have been among Chris- 
tians any difference of opinion, with respect to such a basis 
for a commentary on the Psalms. We regard this most im- 
portant part of our author’s writings as one of the most effee- 
tual instruments to be found in the whole range of our theol- 
ogy, for cherishing and increasing among us a spirit of vital, 
fruitful piety, and fervent, intense devotion. Probably there 
is no single work of our standard divines which more abounds 
in pregnant topics of discourse, and living germs of truly 
evangelical sermons; or that actually affords more substan- 
tial assistance to our most faithful and diligent preachers of 
the gospel. Certainly, there could not be any thing of the kind 
better suited to promote the edification of readers in general, 
“high and low,” learned and illiterate, young and old, “ rich 
and poor together.” 

We have, indeed, sometimes felt almost disposed to regret 
that so felicitous an interpreter did not deem it worth while to 
refer more frequently, for the purpose of explanation, to the 





* The testimony of Mr. Wesley to its excellence is worthy of notice. In his 
Journal for April 27, 1783, he says: “ Here I met with Dr. Horne’s Commentary 
on the Psalms: I suppose, the best that ever was written.” But this commenda- 
tion he well nigh spoils when he adds, in a most strange misconception of the 
whole scope and tenor of Horne’s eminently evangelical work, which every where 
exhibits and exalts Christ; “ Yet I could not comprehend his aggrandizing the 
Psalms, it seems, even above the New Testament.” [Wesley's Works, vol. iv, 
p. 106.) t 1 Cor. ii, 13,14. t Acts ii, 30, 3}. 
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old version of the Psalms retained in our Prayer Book; where, 
in many passages, it differs considerably either in expression 
or sentiment, from the more literal translation in our Bibles. 
Probably, however, it was judicious to rely mainly upon the 
latter ; especially as, while this work was under his hand, he 
was earnestly engaged in opposing a project, which had 
view, among other things, an untimely attempt to improve 
the authorized version of the Holy Scriptures. Too frequent 
reference to our Psalter, moreover, might have deprived his 
valuable commentary of its salutary influence upon many 
Christians of other names; among whom, recommending it- 
self by its general attractiveness and its ever inoffensive tone, 
it has doubtless done effective service, in the promotion of 
some of our important distinctive principles ; by accustoming 
such Christians, in some due degree, to the grand leading 
truth of all evangelical prophecy, that David, as King of 
Israel, was a great type of the Messiah, Jesus, the King of 
the Church under the new dispensation. This grand leading 
truth of ancient prophecy has a direct bearing upon the 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession in the Christian Minis- 
try. For instance, in an instructive passage of the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah, chap. xxxiii, verses 17—22, as surely as the 
declarations of the prophet concerning “the throne of David 
and the son of David reigning thereon,” relate to the Mes- 
siah, the Lory Jesus,—and that they do, few if any Christians 
will deny ,—so surely also do the declarations respecting 
“the Priests, the Levites, the Ministers of Gop,” figuratively 
describe the perpetuity and uninterrupted succession of a reg- 
ular, divinely authorized, uniform and exclusive ministry in 
the Church of Curist. At all events, this reference to an im- 
portant prophecy, affords a conclusive scriptural illustration 
of the main point in the scheme of interpretation adopted by 
our author in his Commentary on the Psalms. And we 
trust it will not prejudice any against a work so truly 
evangelical and edifying in every paragraph and sentence ; 
a work, which, like the immortal poem of Dr. Young, ev- 
idently one of our author’s favorites, will be perused with 
constantly increasing interest, by all serious Christians, who 
have but once acquainted themselves with a few of its beau- 
ties. This admirable exposition of the Psalms is, as its 
author says of them, “ calculated alike to profit and to 
please,” to “inform the understanding, elevate the affec- 
tions, and entertain the imagination.”* If, indeed, we may 





. The same sania is applicable to hi s lesser work of exposition entitled, Con- 
siderations on the Life and Death of St. John the Baptist. 
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properly describe such a work by his expressive phrase, as 
one of “the fairest productions of human wit,” we know not 
any other of such productions, more worthy of the elegant 
description which he applies to the subject of his comments. 
“ He who hath once tasted its excellences, will desire to taste 
them again ; and he who hath tasted them oftenest will relish 
them best.” And we reckon it a happy circumstance that 
this choice, refreshing food for devout souls has hitherto been 
largely distributed among American Churchmen, not only by 
cheap editions of this Commentary, but also through that ex- 
cellent work, Bishop Brownell’s Commentary on the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

We proceed to consider the character of Bishop Horne, as 
a preacher. Of his qualities in this respect, his biographer 
speaks in the highest terms, and in a very engaging manner. 
Mr. Horne, after his ordination at Oxford, an event which he 
considered “a very serious affair,” and contemplated and met 
with the most earnest and solemn resolutions, went to preach 
his first sermon in the curacy of Finedon, Northamptonshire, 
then the residence of Mr. Jones. Of that sermon this excel- 
lent judge says, 


“ The discourse was admirable in respect of its composition and moral ten- 
dency. Give mean audience of well-disposed Christians, among whom there 
are no dry moralists, no fastidious critics, and I will stake my ‘life upon the 
hazard of pleasing them all by the preaching of that sermon.” (Vol. i, p. 43.) 


Of a subsequent effort of his esteemed friend, perhaps we 
ought to say favorite, he speaks thus: 


“ With farther preparation, and a little more experience, he preached in a 
more public pulpit, before one of the largest and most polite congregations, 
at London. The preacher, whose place he supplied, but who attended in the 
Church on purpose to hear him, was so much affected by what he had heard, 
and the manner in which it was delivered, that when he visited me shortly 
after in the country, he was so full of this sermon, that he gave me the mat- 
ter and the method of it by heart; pronouncing at the end of it what a writer 
of his life onght never to forget, that ‘ George Horne was, without exception, 
the best preacher in England.’ Which testimony was the more valuable, 
because it came from a person who had, with many people, the reputation of 
being such himself.” (p. 44.) 


And when Mr. Jones mentions the subject and text of the 
sermon, we are not inclined to dispute such testimony of the 
ardent admirers of a young preacher of great promise. We 
have long admired that earnest expostulation, founded on Rev. 
i, 7, and the great doctrine of the Second Advent, as one of 
the best of Bishop Horne’s sermons; but we could almost 
wish that Mr. Jones had given some clue to the name of the 
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man who had, with many people, the reputation of being the 
best preacher in England, and yet modestly gave that high 
praise to one who was then a very young man. We are not 
disposed to depreciate the strong testimony of Mr. Jones, to 
the excellence of Bishop Horne as a preacher. We heartily 
respond to the assertion that “in his sermons his sense is 
strong, his language sweet and clear, his devotion warm, but 
never inflated or affected; and from the editions through 
which they pass, it is plain the world does see, and will see, 
better every day, that they are not the discourses of a var- 
nisher of visions ;”* a phrase suggested to Mr. Jones by the re- 
mark of an adversary of the Bishop, that he “ diffused a col- 
oring of elegance over the wild but not unlovely visions of 
enthusiasm.” At the same time, we think the following de- 
scription of his character as a preacher, in one of the Quar- 
terly Reviews of twenty-five years ago, equally just, and more 
complete : 

“ Bishop Horne, indeed, in some degree deviated from this 
unimpassioned and didactic style ;” the style of Clarke and 
Butler. “ With an elegance sometimes bordering on pretti- 
ness; with tenderness of feeling, rarely, if ever indulged be- 
yond its proper limits; had his life been cast in a different 
sphere ; if, instead of addressing an highly cultivated congre- 
gation in the University, he had undertaken the charge of a 
populous parish, it is probable that he would have felt the im- 
perious necessity of increasing the power and energy, without 
detracting from the grace, of his language ; that he would not 
have subdued himself to his uniform gentleness of manner, but 
taken a bolder flight; that, in short, his discourses might have 
ranked not only among the more elegant and attractive, but 
the more solid and eloquent, in the language.” 

This judgment of the reviewers respecting the characteris- 
tics of an excellent preacher, is fully sustained by Bishop 
Horne’s remarks on “ Eloquence” and “ Preaching,” in his 
“Essays and Thoughts on Various Subjects ;” a portion of his 
works which we are by no means disposed to overlook, but 
rather to commend to the diligent study of every reader of 
those works. From the remarks to which we allude, and from 
the assertion of Mr. Jones, that the Bishop “ was, both for 
matter and manner, one of the first orators and teachers that 
the Church of England could boast,”+ it might be inferred that 
his sermons derived no little power and popularity from the 
great aid of a good delivery. Upon this important point, the 








*p. 75. t Vol. i. p. 12. 
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biography by the learned chaplain is not very full. But an 
anonymous writer of the same period, very intelligent, and 
manifestly impartial, though claiming a share of the Bishop’s 
friendship, as his regular “correspondent for years; testifies, 
that notwithstanding the shortness of his sight, which deprived 
him of some of the graces of oratory—as in his youth, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones, it had deprived him of the exercise of ath- 
letic sports, and kept him at his books and music—yet not 
only the excellence of his matter, and the simple elegance of 
his style, but also the sweetness of his voice, caused thousands 
of people, of very various descriptions, to hang with rapture 
on his lips, in the Cathedral and Metropolitan Churches. And 
whatever may be the judgment of any respecting his dis- 
courses, in comparison with those of other celebrated preach- 
ers of the last century, he may be safely regarded by theo- 
logical students and young clergymen, as one of the best mod- 
els furnished by that period. There are, indeed, peculiarities 
in the style of Bishop Horne, which, however becoming in 
him, can not be largely adopted by others, without betraying 
the servility of faulty imitation. But doubtless, his attractive 
example and admirable instructions, as preacher and President 
of Magdalen College, in conjunction with the similar example 
and efforts of other diligent promoters of earnest piety, at 
Cambridge as well as Oxford, contributed much to raise up 
in the Church of England a generation of excellent preachers ; 
men, whose faithfulness and fervency in the ministry of the 
simple gospel of redemption and grace, have been, for half a 
century past, under God, rolling back the tide of dissent and 
disorder, which, toward ‘the close of the preceding century, 
threatened to overwhelm or undermine that venerable Church. 
We must take, here, some farther view of the character of 
Bishop Horne, as a theologian. To a certain extent, the the- 
ologian is included in the preacher; but many persons of va- 
rious shades of opinion, would pronounce the sermons of 
Bishop Horne defective, for want of a larger exhibition in 
them, of distinctive theology, according to some favorite sys- 
tem of doctrine or discipline. Indeed, “his characteristic neg- 
lect of nice discussion of the more questionable tenets of vari- 
ous schools or systems, exposed his most elaborate discussion 
of such tenets, in the sermon on Jas. ii, 24, to a very plausible, 
but groundless objection of Mr. Wesley. A brief view of the 
matter will sufficiently illustrate and vindicate the character 
of Bishop Horne as a theologian. In the sermon, having 
made an unhappy, and for him, a most unwonted allusion, to 
“the new lights of the Tabernacle and Foundry,” he says, 
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“It is by no means my design in the following discourse to 
endeavor to conduct you through all the windings and fold- 
ings of the polemical labyrinth of justification ;” and presently 
speaks of “those happy times, when faith and a good life were 
synonymous terms.” This gave Mr. Wesley opportunity for 
the remark, that “there never were such times, because faith 
is the root,” and a good life “the tree springing therefrom.”* 
With what reason, however, an objection so nicely drawn 
was urged against the expressions of Mr. Horne, the following 
passages from the Apology already noticed, which sets forth 
plainly his theological views, then generally known, will show. 

“ We preach faith, the root from whence they [moral duties] spring.” 
Vol. ii, p. 453. 

“ The fruit receives its goodness from the tree, not the tree from the fruit, 
which does not make the tree good, but shows it to be so, because men do 
not gather grapes from thorns; so works receive all their goodness from 
faith, not faith from works, which do not themselves justify, but show a prior 
justification of the soul that produces them; as it is written, ‘ We know that 
we have passed—peraSeSyxauev—from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.’ 1 John, iii, 14.” pp. 453-4. 

“Faith has one intrinsic excellency, of which works are destitute; and 
that is, that it will justify a sinner, and carry him to Heaven, as it did the 
thief upon the cross: this, 1 think, gives it a vast pre-eminence over works, 

which can not justify, ot therwise than as fruits, they evidence the faith that 
does : for we are justified by faith only, says the eleventh Article, upon the 
authority of Scripture.” Vol. ii, p. 465. 


Many similar brief statements of this and other important 
points of distinctive theology, might be cited, both from the 
early and the later writings of our author. Such, for instance, 
is his eloquent description of the “change from sin to right- 
eousness, and from the world to Christ,” in the sermon on 
Eph. v, 14. His charge also contains very decided remarks, 
showing “a — and propriety in our being saved by faith 
rather than by works,” as well as upon “the unedifying mo- 
rality,” which had in like manner just then been treated with 
zeal and earnestness by a learned and able prelate, Bishop 
Horsley, and upon “the Constitution and use of the Church of 
Christ.” Vol. 1i, pp. 568-9. 

We have yet to consider Bishop Horne in the character of 
a politician. Unhappily, until of late, this was a part of the 
official character of all Bishops in the Church of England. 
Recently, however, we have been permitted to behold, in her 
colonial Bishops, a few successors of the Apostles, who, like 
them, are not burdened with the cares and policy of the king- 





* Wesley’s Works, vol. viii, p. 539. 
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doms of this world. And we should hail with joy and thank- 
fulness, any judicious arrangement, by which, through an in- 
crease of the number of dioceses in England, some Bishops 
might be appointed there, to have only the care of spiritual 
things. We doubt not that their position and influence would 
prove vastly beneficial, in every way, to the highest interests 
of the Church. 

Bishop Horne, in his brief Episcopate, spent but a few 
months in the House of Lords. But, like most Bishops of the 
English establishment, he had been, while Dean, quite zealous 
and earnest in maintaining its claims. He did not, like some, 
hold moreover, exclusively, the divine right of kings. But the 
space which his sentiments, as a loyal Briton, occupy in some 
of his sermons, for anniversaries, fasts, and other special occa- 
sions, will render such sermons, to American Churchmen, the 
least interesting portion of his works. The grievous neglect, 
which, through the policy of the British government, in the 
middle of the last century, left them destitute of immediate 
Episcopal care, until the Revolution, taught them effectually 
that not all kings, though allied with the spiritual governors 
of the Church, are its nursing fathers. It is true, that a grate- 
ful recollection of the good will and watchful beneficence of 
many of the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Mother Church, 
caused their brethren here to say, in the preface to our Book 
of Common Prayer, that the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
these States was indebted to the Church of England for a long 
continuance of nursing care and protection. But American 
Churchmen know how to distinguish between the Church of 
England, consisting of Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, as an in- 
tegral part of the Catholic Church of Christ, and the English 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, with the king or queen of the 
British realms for its head. Our author, as we have seen, had, 
in one of his earliest publications, spoken nobly and earnestly 
of the wants and claims of Churchmen in the Colonies, with 
respect to the Episcopate. And yet, had we space left, we 
should be inclined to examine some of the fallacies, which he, 
in common with many other English divines, employs upon 
the subject of religious establishments. But we deem it more 
important, and equally appropriate, to notice briefly here, in 
connection with a farther reference to his life and works, the 
grand fallacy of most other writers, which is one that we have 
not observed in any of his arguments, upon this subject. 

The fallacy, by which religious establishments are most 
plausibly advocated or defended is, that they render the min- 
isters of religion more independent of their hearers, than they 
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can be under the voluntary system. But what is the nature 
of the independence conferred by an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment upon its Clergy? Is it adapted, in the least, to promote 
the cause of religion? What moral influence does a preacher 
gain among his people, or what real respect does he secure 
at their hands, by being independent of them merely through 
the power and patronage of the civil government? Can such 
independence give > him any advantage but what is possessed 
by a mere magistrate ? Surely, it is not to be compared, for 
a moment, with the effective moral influence, and the sincere, 
cordial respect, cheerfully conceded to men, who, though de- 
pendent upon the voluntary contributions of their hearers for 
their living, yet rise, by the help of divine grace, above the 
fear of their people by uniform faithfulness and boldness 
as preachers of the gospel and pastors of souls. The merely 
external independence, then, of freedom from the contin- 
gencies of popular caprice, as a privilege secured to preach- 

by the acts of a locating power extraneous to their 
parishioners, can not be relied on to promote their proper in- 
fluence, and the real, vital interests of religion, if we have 
regard to the feelings of the people. Whether such external 
independence of the ministers of an established religion has 
a tendency to increase their faithfulness and boldness, or their 
diligence and earnestness, is a question which may be safely 
submitted by the advocates of the voluntary system, to the 
ready decision of all ecclesiastical history. What was it but 
the enervating independence thus secured to the Clergy, and 
the evil influence of secular protectors of the Church, in pro- 
moting often to its best stations, men chiefly distinguished as 
partizans in politics, that laid such Bishops as the Gibsons, the 
Seckers, the Hornes, the Porteuses and the Horseleys of the 
last century, under the necessity of insisting strenuously upon 
reformation in the manners of many of their Clergy? It must 
be conceded by all, that the state of things in this respect was, 
in many instances, truly deplorable, even after all the ear- 
nest efforts of such prelates. What it was at an earlier period 
may be sufficiently shown by such remarks as the following 
in one of Mr. Horne’s Sermons, not published in all English 
editions of his works, but reprinted in this American edition, 
“from separate pamphlets.” 


“Ts this a time, I say, for the servants of Jehovah to go preferment hunt- 
ing? . . . Gop forbid there should, at such a time as this, be any fro- 
zen souls, afraid of preaching Curis, lest they should be called names, and 
lose the friendship of the world, which is enmity with Gop. . . . My 
brethren, the Gop whom we serve will certainly prefer us in heaven; if he 
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sees it best for his Church and our souls, in spite of all the opposition made 
by the world, he can and he will prefer us here.” (Vol. ii, p. 407.) 


We might give more in the same strain. But we need not 
dwell longer on this point. It were, indeed, but justice to the 
venerable Church of England, which has made, under Gop, 
marvellous progress in the midst of manifold disadvantages, 
arising from its alliance with the state, as well as to its secular 
protectors during the last fifty years, whose influence in its 
affairs, however, has been for twenty years past materially 
modified and comparatively diminished, to add the strong, sat- 
isfactory testimony of many disinterested, we had almost said 
unwilling, witnesses to its present character ; as, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. James, an eminent dissenting minister of Eng- 
land, “a Church, full of energy and earnestness,” “ instinct 
with life, and a great deal of it life of the best kind.” Such 
testimony, however, is quite notorious. Much repetition of it, 
to Churchmen, might be injurious. And we must draw this 
article to a conclusion. 

We could take pleasure in tracing more particularly the 
character of good Bishop Horne, as a Christian man ; in hold- 
ing up for the guidance of all professors of Christianity his 
exemplary diligence and devotion; his beautiful combinaticn 
of decision and meekness, or forbearance ; his uniform con- 
scientiousness and unostentatious beneficence; and his be- 
coming, moderate, subdued cheerfulness. Illustrations of all 
these qualities, as manifested in his important publie career, 
are given by his excellent biographer in many interesting 
narratives, which we would have gladly cited in an article on 
a different plan. 

We must close with a word tothe worthy publishers. We 
thank them for making this addition to the many valuable 
publications, with which their excellent house, both by its for- 
mer venerable firm, and the present, has enriched the libra- 
ries of American Churchmen. We may add, that among the 
typographical errors, mostly slight, to be corrected in the next 
issue, there is one rather important; which, having found 
lace, so far we can ascertain, in all the English editions of 
7 end Life and Works, even in that of 1818, by Riving- 
tons, London, has been, at last, transferred to the American. 
All these editions make the biographer of Bishop Horne to 
say, that he was consecrated to the See of Norwich “on the 
7th of June, 1791;” although Mr. Jones had before said, that 
“Bishop” Horne “was on his circuit in the Diocese in the 
summer of 1790 ;” and that he sat “in the House of Lords, 
as Bishop of Norwich in February, 1791.” (Vol.i, pp. 65, 66.) 
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Moreover, he died January 17th, 1792. The true date of his 
consecration, therefore is, doubtless, June, 1790: according 
to Rees’ Cyclopedia and the “Georgian Era.” It is also 
placed “in 1790” by the learned editor of “Standard Works, 
New York, 1831,” Mr. (now Bishop) Whittingham. And 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, without intimating a reason for 
its apparent doubt, says, “we think in 1790.” But Blake’s 
Biographical Dictionary, Lempriere and the Penny Cyclope- 
dia, on the other hand, antedate it by a year, “in 1789.” And 
the London Cyclopedia says, that Dr. Horne “was elected 
Bishop of Norwich in 1781.” This, to say the least, is rather 
bad, for an English authority. 
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THE LIFE AND THE LIGHT. 


Arr. III.—Diary in France, mainly on topics concerning Ed- 
ucation and the Church. By Curistroruer Worpswortn, 
D. D., Canon of St. Peter’s, Westminster. Second edition. 
London: Rivington, 1846. 


Tuovcn more than three years have passed since this vol- 
ume made its appearance, it has lost nothing of its original 
interest. Indeed, the changes in the interval, in the condition 
of France have perhaps enhanced its value, by verifying some 
of its implied anticipations, and establishing the correctness 
of its leading views. These pages were originally addressed 
in the form of letters to a lady, during a part of the author’s 
Harrow vacation, in the summer of 1844. Seldom have four 
weeks of sojourn in a foreign country been so happily im- 
proved. The author is a man of extensive and accurate ob- 
servation, and well versed, it appears, in the topics of which 
he writes. The lamentable picture which he has drawn of 
Education, dissociated from the teachings of the Christian 
faith, is by no means peculiar to the Gallican system. There 
has been since the days of Descartes, more or less of disunion 
between science and religion. The breach is now systemat- 
ically acted upon. Though here and there honorably opposed, 
the doctrine is wide-spread, that practical as well as revealed 
Christianity has little to do with the elevation of man. The 
day, in which such help could be serviceable, has long since 
passed by. Christianity, as such, is an obsolete system. Re- 
ligion, but in the form of philosophical quietism, is a superan- 
nuated power. 

Without confining ourselves, however, to the author before 
us, we propose to speak of the bearings of the Christian faith, 
upon human learning and improvement; and extending our 
view as wide as possible, to show that wisdom, of whatever 
kind, proceeds originally and chiefly from Gop. There is a 
profound passage in the introductory verses of the Gospel of 
John, which is worthy of notice in this connection. “In him 
was life and the life was the light of men.” The sententious 
and comprehensive manner of the writer in announcing the 
teachings of the Hoty Spirit, makes it somewhat difficult to 
ascertain his meaning. His marked fondness for descriptive 
epithets, as applied to our Lord and Saviour, adds not a little 
to our embarrassment. We can, perhaps, conceive, how some 
at anearly day thought they saw in this Evangelist the germs 
of a philosophic creed, or how that Plato was here imaged in 
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Revelation, as Revelation was before dimly shadowed forth 
in him; but while it is conceded, that to the theology of the Gos- 
pel, the system of the Academy made anearer approach than 
any other, it is nevertheless inadmissible, that the spirit of inspi- 
ration speaking through “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” had 
any regard to the sweet-mouthed favorite of Socrates, or stu- 
died any sort of accommodation to his modes of expression : 
however unchanging and unchangeable, Truth, whether mani- 
fest through reason, or manifest by revelation, must be at all 
times consistent with herself. 

Of these emphatic and characteristic terms, two are brought 
to view in the passage before us, tire and uicutr; both of 
which are used to designate the Logos. But from the refer- 
ence of light to the life zn Curist, and not simply perhaps to the 
Word Himself, it seems as if something more were meant by 
the sacred penman, than that He is the Author and Oracle of 
wisdom ; that in addition to this it was also meant, He is not 
objectively only the revealer of truth, but subjectively also the 
mean of understanding it. Or, in other words, that the life- 
giving Spirit in him is the fountain of illumination, spiritual, 
as well as moral and intellectual. 

It is the obvious sentiment of the Scripture, that the origin- 
ating and sustaining power in the universe, is the Eternal 
Word. The Bible lends little countenance to the theory, that 
there is in mute matter any motive-power, distinct from the 
hand of Gop. It does not teach us that creation goes on 
alone, by some independent and inherent, though derived 
principle of operation; but that, circulating through it and 
quickening all its parts, is the energy of the Word,—an en- 
ergy that never languishes, and never withdraws its provi- 
dential support. This principle of creative, all-pervading 
power, which to the material universe is called the “ life,” is to 
intellectual and spiritual existence, not life only but “ light :” 
and life by the Word, manifesting itself outwardly in the 
teachings of the Gospel, and revealing itself inwardly, in the 
spirit of religion, is the luminary of the human soul. 

We consider this sentiment as tantamount to the position, 
that, the life-giving Word is the source of light to the under- 
standing, first, in regard to spiritual truth or Revelation; sec- 
ondly, in respect to ethical truth or Morality; and thirdly, 
in reference to intellectual truth or Science. And these sev- 
eral points we shall examine in order. 

I. It is generally admitted, we presume, that whatever is 
valuable in our knowledge of Gop, of the mysteries of his be- 
ing and purpose, and whatever is valuable in our knowledge 
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of the soul, is drawn chiefly from the Gospel ; and this Gospel, 
the record of spiritual truth, is the gift of Carisr. Without, 
however, discussing the divine origin of the Scripture, or its 
necessity and suffici iency, we look at the relation of its life- 
giving Author, to the understanding of its contents. This vol- 
ume, open to ‘inspection, is profound, yet sim} i 
obscure. The weakness and sinfulness of man are such as to 
embarrass his comprehension of it. They interpose a me- 
dium between the soul and the Bible, which diversifies its as- 
pect in countless ways. To one it is made a monotonous re- 
cord; to another, unintelligible; to a third, unsatisfactory ; 
to a fourth, contradictory; and to a fifth, as variable as his 
own caprices and follies. It may be further said, that this 
Oracle of Truth is the record of the most sublime verities to 
which mortals can aspire; verities beyond the ken of reason, 





“far above and out of our sight ;” and yet, in a fitting state of 


the soul, discoverable to it, and capable, when the “life” has 
entered and religion has taken root, of a unique, harmonious 
and consistent expression. There is a spiritual eye that dis- 
cerns spiritual verity. It is not the eye of the sense, nor the 
eye of the understanding. It is finerthan both. Itis an eye 
which remains unsealed until Curist has given life, and the 
communication of life has imparted illumination. In this con- 
dition of the soul, its necessities and its appetencies conspiring 
with its higher powers, spiritual perception is produced ; and 
truth becomes apparent, and the Bible becomes luminous, and 
faith becomes easy, and doctrine becomes intelligible. 

This state of our faculties is invidiousl y termed one of feeling; 
mere sentimentality, it is said; the affections and appetites, 
fancied or real, craving the truth of a doctrine, it is given 
credit to, therefore; reason, making no demand for it, but rather 
resisting it, is left wholly out of view. But we aver on the 
contrary, that this state of the soul in which truth opens on 
its vision—truth appreciable by faith only, and unattainable 
by reason—is as much superior to a mere condition of feeling, 
as it is to any condition of the understanding. It is not simple 


feeling, that appreciates mystery. It is the noblest posture of 


the soul ; an exercise of its faculties bordering on the godlike, 
in which the power of discernment transcends a mere rational 
and scientific perception, and apprehends truths relating to 
mysteries capable of neither analysis nor measurement, feels 
their adaptation, perceives their fitness, and acknowledges 
their harmony with even reason itself, or confesses to no jar 
nor dissonance between them. 

Now that the medium of illumination in respect to divine 
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things should be the enlightening and quickening Spirit, is the 
fixed appointment of Gop. This “quickening Spirit” is “ the 
second man from Heaven.” The “living soul” is man ina 
state of nature; and the former is brought into communica- 
tion with the latter, for the purpose of imparting to him spir- 
itual vision ; and the effect of their conjunction is to engraft or 
develope new capacities in man, to which he was before a 
stranger. The operation of this Spirit awakens an interest 
in Revelation: it no longer is thought monotonous: and not 
only so, but as the Spirit is one and his teachings are also one, 
a uniform, intelligible, satisfactory and consistent meaning is 
unfolded in the sacred volume. The indwelling of the liv- 
ing Word secures unity of discernment and unity of belief. 
Where ignorance and prejudice, pride of reason and the like 
do not offer an obstruction, the truly Christian mind, drawing 
“life” from the Word, and improving all helps to the under- 
standing of the Bible, arrives at last at one unvarying creed. 

“If in any thing,” says an Apostle, “ ye be otherwise minded,” 
that is, variously minded, “Gop shall reveal even this unto 
you.” “If any man will do his will he shall know of the doc- 
trine.” “The spirit shall guide you into all truth ;” and such 
will be the harmony of his teachings, and so consistent and coin- 
cident the impressions of faithful people, in proportion to their 
moral progress, that what is said of the Church in her out- 
ward and visible aspect, may be said of her qualifiedly in her 
inward and hidden sentiment. She is“ the pillar and ground 
of the truth ;’—that, as in the former she stands like an 
ancient monument, bearing inscribed upon her front “the 
faith once delivered to the saints,” so in the latter, she is set- 
tled like the solid ground, insuring stability, fixedness and 
permanency to the doctrines and institutions of Curisr, as 
they have been plainly handed down from Apostolic time. 
This may demand a word of explanation. We mean that the 
views and sentiments of Christian men, made to correspond 
by the spirit of truth, establish and confirm the outward wit- 
ness of the Church. This witness, indeed, is employed by the 
Hoty Guost to harmonize belief; yet it itself receives cur- 
rency in return, from the preparations of the mind by its illu- 
minating power. Such is the effect of the enlightening spirit 
of religion. Such is the relation that subsists between the 
life by the Worp, operating in the soul, and a proper under- 
standing of the Oracles of Gop. 

II. To descend now, from the contemplation of spiritual 
verity to the lower range of moral or ethical truth, we ex- 
amine in the next place, the relation of the Worp, or of life 

VOL. I.—NO. IV. 67 
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by the Locos to the enlightenment of the conscience. There 
appears to be a prevalent notion, that conscience in all cases 
resolves the question of duty by an intuitive process ; that the 
moral quality of acts is tested by her immediately without 
any direction. It has been said, indeed, that there is a light 
in the soul which suffices for the guidance of man. It has 
been said, that there is a shrine within him, from which would 
issue beams in occult and venerable splendor, if the doors 
were only open which admit to the temple. But, though the 
shrine be there, it is dark and nearly rayless until the illumin- 
ating Word shines into it from above. The shrine must first 
borrow light from the skies, before it can possess and dis- 
seminate its beams. “All things that are reprovable are 
made manifest by the light,” and the promise is, “ Awake thou 
that sleepe st and arise from the dead, and Curisr shall give 
thee light ;” and taught by the holy Word, taught by the life- 
giving Spirit, which shines through the soul in answer to 
prayer, and which irradiates the path where it is studiously 
sought, man has a lamp to his feet and a guide to his steps; 
but leave him to himself,—strip him of all aid of spiritual illu- 
mination, and he hesitates, and stumbles, and wanders, and 
falls. 

Conscience is made dependent, more or less, upon instruc 
tion, by the original appointment of nature ; but it has become 
still more dependent, through human depravity. The under- 
standing is now darkened ; the line of duty is imperfectly dis- 
cerned ; and as for that finer perception, which is necessary 
for the “ proving of what is good, acceptable, and perfect—the 
will of Gop”—it is almost wholly wanting in the human soul. 
There must be some direction from without ; and whence comes 
it? Ask the wisest heathen, who has sought by the aid of na- 
ture, or tradition also, to solve moral queries. Ask the Chris- 
tian casuist, who has made it his daily study with the Bible in 
his hands, to explicate the mysteries which perplex the con- 
science, and will he tell you, that reflection, reasoning, prayer, 
without the higher teachings of the Word of Truth, are suffi- 
cient fora guide? Will he not answer, that the Gospel of 
Curist only, is a perfect and infallible standard in regard to 
morals ? 

The Gospel of Curtst is the outward provision which is 
made for human direction; but there is added to it by the 
Worp, an inner life in the soul, which ap prehends its meaning 
and appropriates its instruction,—and which itself becomes 
the center of light and intelligence in regard to duty. And 
this inner life, which is the spirit of religion, enables a child 
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of Gop according to his attainments, to perceive, as by intui- 
tion, and to know as by sacred instinct. You may observe 
the mature and intelligent believer in almost every condition in 
which he may be placed. The ease and freeness of his Chris- 
tian carriage are a matter of surprise. In the midst of cir- 
cumstances the most trying to others, and once perplexing to 
himself, he is neither confused nor embarrassed. He encoun- 
ters the question of duty, and resolves it unhesitatingly. He 
appears not to deliberate, and yet he does not err. He seems 
not to inquire, and yet he is notmisled. There isa propriety 
in his walk and conversation that captivates the world. The 
robe of religion hangs gracefully upon him. Consistent and 
yet attractive, true to his professions, and yet the object of 
esteem, the question instinctively arises, Whence this facility 
in moral discernment,* and this grace in religious action? 
And the answer to the question is, from the life of piety in the 
soul, from the indwelling of the Word, from the Spirit of 
Curist enlightening the eyes of his understanding, imparting 
to him the power of a superhuman vision, or enabling him to 
see even as the Life which dwelleth in him seeth; it is from the 
fulfillment of the promise, “ thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee, saying, this is the way, walk ve in it ;” and it illustrates 
and establishes the truth of the position, that life by the Word 
is the moral luminary of the soul. 

II. We inquire yet further into the relation of the Locos, or 
life-giving Worp to the understanding of intellectual truth, or 
more properly Science. However knowledge on other points, 
Spiritual as well as Ethical, is commonly traced sooner or 
later to Gop, it is very surely so on intellectual subjects. 
There was a celebrated school in a former day, which re- 
ceived the Bible as an oracle in science no less than in divin- 
ity, which accredited to revelation the true system of the uni- 
verse, which rejected the philosophy of Newton and substi- 
tuted that of Moses and the Psalmist, and which thought that 
no discoveries could be relied upon in physics, but those, the 
germ of which is to be found in the Scriptures. But without 





* Bishop Lake quoted by Bishop Jebb, in Sermons on Prac. Subjects, p. 70, n. 


One of the divines of the 17th century very quaintly remarks: “ If a man bee per- 
plext in his deliberations how hee should carrie himselfe, because the profound 
dis} utes of moralitie exceed his capacitie, let him hearken to the good counsel! of 


an ancient father, ‘ Noli per multa ire, nec discendo terreat te ramorum diffusio 
radicem tene, et de magnitudine arboris noli cogitare !’ A man may rid himselfe 
of much trouble, in resolving his conscience what to do, if hee season his heart 
well with the love of Gop and of his neighbor. I mean not that hee should refuse 
other helps, if hee may have them. But the more hee hath of this, the lesse hee 
will need other.” 
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endorsing at all the theories of this school, which but for its 
great names, receives little countenance or respect in this day, 
it may very well be doubted, whether any great intellectual 
impulse has been felt in the world, which did not proceed pri- 
marily from Gop. 

We believe that the point may be satisfactorily sustained, 
that science and letters have had but one birth. The first 
elements of each—we speak very generally,—wherever 
to be found, and in whatever age of the world, are capable 
ef being traced to a common origin.* The mind of Adam 
was specially illuminated in Eden. Not spiritual discernment 
only, but intellectual light and impulse were his inheritance 
from Gop. With his fall from his Maker, his moral and re- 
ligious life decayed, and his high intelligence declined ; but, 
though radically depraved, the spirit still lingered in him 
keeping up some tokens of good, or of desire for good, in 
consequence of that covenant which saved man from becom- 
ing afiend. The torch from Adam, dimmed indeed in luster, 
was handed down to Noah. It is highly probable, consider- 
ing the proximity of the times to Adam, the longevity and 
gigantic stature of the people, and the surprising skill in art 
manifest directly after the deluge, that the antediluvian mind 
made some considerable progress in useful and even elegant 
accomplishments. Theorists represent the world as advan- 
cing from a state of pristine barbarism to a state of refine- 
ment, but the Bible reads usa different history. In his primi- 
tive condition, man was truly intelligent—not learned,—not 
versed in profound philosophy, but enlightened with that wis- 
dom which paved the way to yet further attainments. Bar- 
barism ensued upon the remoter consequences of the fall; 
those surprising monuments which once showed the skill of 
antediluvian times, or of times immediately after the flood, 
were the fruit of an intelligence that spread from Eden. T hey 
were the production of a wisdom first imparted in Paradise, 
perpetuated by the merciful covenant of grace, and replen- 
ished from age to age by revelations of truth and strength 
which come directly from above. 

Now, to descend to times of much later date, the spread or 
progress of primitive wisdom is historically known to us to 
some little extent. Authentic records beside those of the Mo- 





* Heeren’s Hist. Res. Asiatic Nations, vol.i. Introd.chap. “ Even when we 
trace the progress of the arts and sciences, notwithstanding the pains which the 
nations of the West have bestowed in cultivating such pursuits and conferring 
upon them, as it were, an impress of their own, we find ourselves uniformly re- 
called to the East as the place of their origip.” 
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saic Scriptures, are, indeed, wanting for several centuries, but 
enough may be gleaned from the sacred volume to show its 
diffusion from a common center. It was communicated by 
Noah to his immediate children, and by them to their descend- 
ants after them. In some of the older races the light grad- 
ually became extinct. Many of the colonies which spread 
from Shinar, after the dispersion of the human family, lapsed 
by degrees into a state of barbarism. The Semitic tribes 
that abode in the neighborhood kept up their intelligence. 
Chaldea, or what was afterwards Chaldea, sharing the gift of 
hereditary illumination, arose in time to scientific attainments. 
India, inheriting from a like original, and Egypt, receiving 
through a Hindoo channel, as tradition says, were among the 
foremost to improve their privilege. The knowledge of arts 
and of letters was carried into Europe from the latter. Colo- 
nies from both east and south crossed the Aegean, and bore the 
heaven-born light into Attica and the adjacent regions ; with 
whose advance into the interior barbarism took its flight, flee- 
ing like darkness before the coming day. In the progress of 
centuries, foreign travel, commerce and conquest brought into 
contact with Attic refinement the people of Italy,—they had 
originally received the light from the Etruscan race, doubt- 
less of eastern lineage,—and thus procured a yet further exten- 
sion of learning westward. As the Roman Empire enlarged, 
a fallen world might have been reclaimed, perhaps, from the 
gloom of ignorance, but for a gradual decay of the civic mor- 
als, and a consequent decline of interest in letters. A series 
of eruptions following this from the rude* hordes of Eu- 
rope, over-ran her territories with such sombre multitudes,— 
softening, however, and improving as they came,—that it 
seemed awhile as if learning and religion would find a com- 
mon burial ; but it was mercifully ordained by a higher power, 
that this excessive accumulation should take flame from the 
smoldering embers—which it helped to keep alive,—and 


* Warton’s Dissert. on Introd. of Learning into England. “Perhaps these 
northern adventurers, at least their princes and leaders, were not even at their first 
migrations into the south, so totally savage and uncivilized as we are commonly 
apt to suppose. Their enemies have been their historians, who naturally painted 
these violent disturbers of the general repose, in the warmest colors.” 

Misapplying the sentiment of the Scripture, one of the most brilliant writers of 
the day recognizes all life as the organ of intelligence, and makes, to use his own 
words, “the Maker of all things to stand behind us, and cast his dread omniscience, 
through us, over all things.” This converts into the omniscience of the Deity 
whatever views and sentiments men may happen to entertain. Emerson is the 
type of a philosophic school, which, wearied with material and negative Christi- 
anity, seeks for something spiritual, but in the effort to obtain it, in the absence of 
the Church and the rejection of the Gospel, falls into pantheism. 
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should ignite at last, in a resplendent and immortal light. 
Learning in the middle ages was imperfectly preserved in the 
monasteries and universities. ‘The partial intelligence of the 
period was confined to the Church. The Saracen, indeed, 
united with the Christian scholar in bearing onward the torch 
of science. 
But receiving from the continent the elements of its cultiva- 
tion, Great Britain in the mean time became a participant in 
letters, and also a nursery of wisdom. Literature, we are 
told, was “communicated to our Saxon ancestors about the 
beginning of the eighth century.” Since the revival of learn- 
ing, their children have been foremost in extending science 
| with religion to others ; which, through them have made their 
way to America, and are now slowly disseminating through 

Southern Africa, through India and China, where the light of 
traditionary intelligence is yet playing upon their mountains, 
and through various isles of the sea, long since shrouded in 
unbroken gloom. 

In view of this transmission of the first impulse to wisdom 
and of the elements of knowledge, traceable for the most part 
by historical records, it seems evident that letters and science 
have sprung from a single birth. The light kindled in Eden 
never went out. An impulse from Adam imparted to the 
son of Lamech, led to all the discoveries and arts, which were 

preserved by the latter, for the postdiluvian world; and it 
| 


has since been communicated from generation to generation, 
down to the present time. 

And does it not furnish a remarkable confirmation of this 
view, that as races after their dispersion yielded to their down- 
ward tendency and lapsed gradually into a state of barbarism, 
so—as far as we discover—none have been recovered except 
by communication with enlightened countries? History, we 
believe, records the civilization of no savage people, without 
the primary incentive from a cultivated race. It does not 
evince that self-recovery is possible by the unassisted barba- 

, rian. The historian Heeren speaks hypothetically on this 
point: “ Even if,” is his language, “ if by some strong instinc- 
tive effort [he] succeeded in emerging from [his] original bar- 


” 


barism.” Civilization has returned through the agency of war, 


chiefly, bringing light and darkness together. Theorists on 
this account have justified the invasion of barbarous territo- 
ries; because scarce a country has been reclaimed from pa- 
ganism, except by colonies encroaching on the ground of the 
savage, or by conquest, forcing better institutions on the cap- 
tive. But Christianity appoints a far better way, by sending 
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the Missionary of the Cross to plant the banner of the Church 
on every continent and isle ; and, displaying the treasures of 
wisdom, to invite the dweller in darkness to receive instruc- 
tion and be wise. 

sut, not to wander from our point, if paganism, we ask 
again, does not resuscitate itself, if the first impulse to culti- 
vation comes from a foreign source, if the transmission of 
the light is traceable from age to age and from country to 
country, and if the several links of this lengthening chain lead 
back at last to Noah, or Adam rather, what is the inference ? 
What must be the inference in respect to the original of hu- 
man learning? Where is its fountain? Who imparted it to 
man? It spread from Adam, and from him as enlightened in 
a state of innocence. Whence did he receive it? He re- 
ceived it from his Gop. It was the old Promethean flame, of 
which the poets sang, which came from heaven, and which 
once extinct, could never be rekindled but by a second gift. 

It may be shown again, in illustration of this subject, that 
not only the first impulse to intelligence and the first elements 
of knowledge proceeded from above—and so “the life was 
light”—but the intellectual and spiritual culture has been pow- 
erfully promoted by the Word of Revelation. That the book 
of Divine Wisdom should have contributed to intellectual im- 
provement, can not for a moment be a matter of surprise; yet 
the objection is made, if the possession of this volume be an 
incentive to intelligence, why were the ancient heathen, who 
knew nothing of its contents, so much more renowned for 
genius and science than the Jews!’ In answer to this ques- 
tion, let it suffice for us to say, that a constitutional difference 
of talent and temperament, accounts for the pre-eminence of 
the ancient heathen. ‘The Hebrews were a sober, matter-of- 
fact people; they were exceedingly well fitted for the office 
to which they were chosen, of being faithful depositaries of 
the Scriptures of Truth, which were in no danger in their 
hands of being marred by speculation. The Egyptians on 
the contrary, and the Greeks, would have been less trust- 
worthy guardians, on account of their lively fancy and their 
philosophic caste of thought: but 7f the one made greater at- 
tainments in science than Israel, and the other in literature 
and arts, how much greater—the question ought properly to 
be—might their attainments have become, had the light of 
Hebrew wisdom shone on the swarthy sons of the Nile, or 
the courtly dwellers on the banks of the Ilyssus? Is there 
any imagining what displays of intellectual power might have 
been made to the world, had the advantages of the Hebrew 
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people been extended to the heathen? We can form no pos- 
sible conception, except from the achievements of modern 
Christian scholars. 

And yet, after all, it may be claimed, notwithstanding the 
attainments of ancient Greece and Egypt, that there was more 
real knowledge among the Jews, more intelligence in divinity, 
in ethics, and in jurisprudence, perhaps, than among any other 
people whatsoever ; and nowhere was the historian’s pen more 
faithfully guided, or the poet’s lyre more gracefully or power- 
fully struck, than by the lawgiver and the chosen scribe, on 
the one hand, and the Psalmist and the holy prophets on the 
other. 

Once more ; it may be shown, that not only the gift of Revela- 
tion, but that practical religion also, which is its legitimate fruit, 
and the “life of the Word” operating in the soul, is most in- 
timately connected with intellectual light. Christianity and 
learning have commonly gone hand in hand. Wherever the 
Gospel has wielded its appropriate influence, there a thinking 
people has ordinarily been found. The legitimate action of 
Christianity is to form the habit of thought. Its tendency is 
to quicken and to elevate. There is nothing in religion in 
sympathy with a grovelling and ignorant condition; and it is 
one sure proof of some obstruction of its influence by preju- 
dice or negligence, that a love of instruction does not follow 
in its train. ‘The days of ignorance in the Church are those 
in which piety languishes. When the spiritual body discov- 
ers signs of life, the intellectual world begins to arouse. The 
resuscitation of Christianity and of letters is a simultaneous 
movement. 

Look at the early colonists on our coasts—intellectual and 
learned, as well as religious men. The first settlers in Mas- 
sachusetts were lovers of liberal studies, and their collegiate 
foundation side by side with their ecclesiastical, shows the 
affinity that subsisted between their principles and their tastes. 
As piety and virtue decline in a nation, general intelligence 
diminishes. There may be individuals—and communities, 
even—in which science shall flourish, but with the decay of 
religion the masses degenerate. Less knowledge, less inquiry, 
less willingness to think, are concomitant upon the suspension 
of spiritual life. The descent toward barbarism is in exact 
proportion to impiety ; and even the individuals that hold back 
from the crowd, and the communities too, which retain their 
intelligence, feel sooner or later the loss of Christianity. When 
keeping the commandments of God ceases any longer to in- 
terest, philosophy grows material, poetry artificial, genius— 
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abandoning the region of high and solemn thought—makes an 
ignoble flight; and science, seeing no God, forfeits grandeur 
and truth. Truth becomes an indifferent object in time with 
unbelieving inquirers; and ingenious speculation and love of 
victory usurp its place. An unearnest and unreal habit of 
investigation follows. Sophistry comes next ; skepticism last. 
The want of faith circumscribes the range of thought, impov- 
erishes genius, emasculates reason, and prepares the way for 
a trivial, degenerate, sensual, worthless age. 

The material philosophy of the last century, and the pan- 
theistic of this, have gone hand in hand with infidelity. The 
French and artificial muse of England, was peculiar in part 
to a licentious period. The genius of Laplace, “ mapping out 
the heavens,” and accurately measuring the bodies and mo- 
tions and orbits of the planets, presents the highest achieve- 
ment of the human intellect ; but the devout mind of a Newton, 
revealing to us God in his magnificent discoveries, makes an 
impression, as has been beautifully said, of the sublime and the 
awtul, with which the calculations of the former can never 
compare. 

“ All true knowledge doth of itself naturally tend up to Gon, 
who is the fountain of it; and it would ever be raising of our 
souls up upon its wings thither,” writes the learned Cudworth, 
“did not we xaréysw év ddvua, detain it and hold it down in un- 
righteousness.” Wisdom instinctively seeks the society of 
religion. There is an affinity between them, so that each at- 
tracts each, wherever they may be found. “ Religion is the 
queen of all inward endowments of the soul; and all pure 
knowledge, all virgin and undeflowered arts and sciences, are 
her handmaids, that rise up and call her blessed.” 

Is it not then evident, from such facts and reasonings, that 
the life-giving Word, outwardly manifest through the gospel, 
and inwardly revealed in the spirit of devotion, is the lumi- 
nary of the human soul? How striking is the fact, that the 
wisest among the heathen, no less than the wisest in the Church, 
have ever looked up to Gop as the fountain of wisdom! 
They have made their addresses to Him as to the “ Father of 
Lights.” The counsel of the venerable unknown to Justin 
Martyr—when, having searched through the several philoso- 
phies, he still sought for truth—* pray above all things that 
the gates of light may be opened to thee,” is the direction to 
be heard from the lips of every sage. And not only is it 
owned, that the fountain of intelligence is in the Highest, but 
it is also confessed, that a life conformable to His will, ora 
life in union with Himself, is indispensable to illumination. 

VOL. I.——NO. IV. 68 
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Viewed, therefore, in relation to whatever department of 
truth, the words of the Evangelist commend themselves to at- 
tention, “the life was the light.” That which the natural 
light is to the body, the same, as St. Basil says, “ is Gop—the 
Word, to the soul.” Or, in the more beautiful language of 
David, which one of the proudest seats of learning in the wor id 
has engraven upon her seal, “ Dominus illuminatio mea,” 
“the Lorp is my light.” 

In bringing, then, to a conclusion, this imperfect discussion, 
we ask of the reader whether the worth, and dignity, and 
power, of Revelation, be not every way apparent? Men 
may say that they have passed beyond its teachings; but 
whatever their pretensions, it is the only Oracle of infinite and 
infallible wisdom. It is an Oracle too, whose response never 
fails, and with the utterances of which, conjecture has no con- 
cern. Wherever this Oracle has spoken, there intelligence 
and life have made their appearance ; but where it has been 
silent, ignorance and death have held their reign. Men may 
boast of “light” without Christ ; but their knowledge is uncer- 
tain, their views are unfixed, and their judgment is unworthy 
of reliance. It is the written Word of Truth illuminating the 
understanding, keeping up its high intelligence, quickening its 
hidden energies, elevating and directing, as well as strength- 
ening its powers of thought, that forms the chief instrument, 
under Gop, in the culture of civilized and enlightened humanity. 

Yet it is not revealed Christianity alone, but practical re- 
ligion also, which is one of the primary auxiliaries in the cul- 
tivation of man. As this discussion evinces, the religious, is 
the highest form and attainment of humanity. Piety, that ren- 
ovates the soul, recovers in it the divine image, and thor- 
oughly imbues its nature, is the intellectual as well as spirit- 
ual illuminator of the race. Would we, then, secure the 
promotion of sound learning, no less than of pure morals, we 
must summon to our aid the religion of the gospel. We must 
instil it into our literature, as we would preserve literature ; 
we must wed it to science as we would elevate science ; we 
must enshrine it in ourselves, as we would attain to under- 
standing; and we must engraft it upon our children, as we 
would see them grow up, not “members of Christ” only, but 
lovers of Truth, and ornaments to her temple. We must la- 
bor for Christian nurseries of learning, and for Christian Col- 
leges. We must seek to encircle in the arms of the visible 
Church, the places that are sacred to mental cultivation. We 
must surround with the hallowed institutions of the former, 
the interests, and pursuits, and achievements, of the latter. 
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And yet let not the embrace be one of merely external form. 
Let it not be like the connection which the ancient Ephesians, 
as we are told by Herodotus, made of their city with the 
shrine of Diana, when they would consecrate it to her service, 
and ensure it her protection, by attaching its walls with a ca- 
ble line to the distant fane of the goddess. No; let ours be 
something more than a mere outward connection. Let it be 
spiritual and essential. Let the inner life of the Word, sepa- 
rable neither from the Christian ordinance nor the written let- 
ter, operate in the soul. Let the indwelling of the Spirit be 
sought for and cultivated. Let the beams of religion be min- 
gled with those of science, and shine directly upon the mind. 

Then there will be tire; and the life proceeding from the 
Logos, and realizing by the Spirit His presence in the heart, 
will be Ligut TO THE UNDERSTANDING. 
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CHASE’S APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. 


Art. IV.—The work claiming to be the Constitutions of the 
Holy Apostles, including the Canons : Whiston’s version, 
revised from the Greek ; with a Prize Essay, at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, upon their origin and contents. Translated 
from the German, by Iran Cuase, D. D. 8vo. pp. 496. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1848. 


WE can not refrain from acknowledging our gratitude to 
the enterprising publishers, who have favored English read- 
ers with the means of acquainting themselves with these ven- 
erable and valuable relics of primitive ages; and we also de- 
sire to express our thanks to the editor for the important 
critical apparatus he has connected therewith. Having said 
thus much,—but no more than the truth and our own feelings 
demand,—it is incumbent upon us to say something more, 
equally demanded by the cause of truth and justice. The 
Constitutions of the Apostles, as they have come down to us, 
compose eight books of considerable size, embracing in their 
contents, the whole circle of ritual observances, with no small 
share of doctrinal teaching,—all of it purporting to have come 
directly from the Apostles, through Clement, the Bishop of 
Rome. Were this claim, in all respects, well founded, the 
work in question would be the most important and valuable 
of all that has been preserved of antiquity, next after the Bible 
itself. It would be an authoritative exponent of Apostolic 
faith and practice, to which appeal might always be made, 
and whence an answer might ever be obtained,—not in the 
brief and uncertain language of legislative enactment, but in 
the full, comprehensive, and unequivocal language of practi- 
cal commentary. Such a work, therefore, challenges the 
most submissive deference, and if its position and character 
are undoubted, it is entitled to be the final arbiter in all cases 
of doubt or difficulty. But such is not the case; the work is 
neither of an Apostolic age, nor altogether of Apostolic doc- 
trine. In other words, it is a forgery of a later date. 

This point being conceded, as it is by all scholars, it might 
seem idle and useless to pursue the inquiry concerning it any 
further, and it might seem that no reliable inferences could be 
drawn from it touching any point whatever. But the known 
laws of human action are such, that this conclusion would be 
illogical and improbable. No forgery of this nature was ever 
perpetrated without an object, and that object, a priori, might 
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be assumed,—the wish to uphold some doubtful point of doc- 
trine or practice with the sanction of Apostolic authority and 
usage. No other probable, or reasonable motive, can be as- 
signed for such an act, unless we regard it as piece of Ecele- 
siastical romance, carefully written, and carefully preserved, 
without any further object or motive than that of indulging 
the fancy to no purpose, on the most sacred and awful sub- 
jects. Such a supposition is surrounded by so many improb- 
abilities, and fraught with so many absurdities, that it can not 
be allowed. We are thrown back then, upon the first sup- 
position, as the only one at all consonant with the known 
principles and laws governing human conduct, and must con- 
clude that the work was written, for the express purpose of 
giving weight and currency to some doubtful doctrine or prac- 
tice. This being conceded, the conclusion follows of neces- 
sity,——that on all other points of doctrine and discipline we 
must look for the most careful adherence, to what was re- 
garded at the time of the forgery, as the most scrupulous or- 
thodoxy ; with a probability of over-statement on points which 
might seem to lend countenance to the object for which the 
work was produced. Without this orthodoxy it would be of 
no authority on any point,—and consequently the labor of its 
composition wouk {be lost. The wish that prompted the for- 
gery of a work in the name of the Apostles, for the purpose 
of propagating a particular error or heresy, would therefore, 
beget the desire of conformity to what was regarded as Apos- 
tolic doctrine and practice in all other matters than the one 
immediately in question ; the interest of the writer furnishing 
a guaranty of truth in these respects, which his honesty could 
not afford. 

The age of the work, therefore, or the time of the forgery, 
becomes an important, and an indispensable inquiry, before we 
can employ it as authority on any subject. And yet the evi- 
dence by which we are to determine this question, is so inter- 
woven with the contents of the work, that both must be con- 
sidered, to a considerable extent, as identical. But since, in 
the opinion of critics and scholars, the external evidence, fur- 
nishes certain limiting facts, which confine the inquiry within 
a definite period, we are relieved of a portion of the labor 
we should otherwise be obliged to encounter. This will be 
evident from the following statement of opinions. The Con- 
stitutions have been ascribed to the first century by Whiston, 
Montecutius, and some others. They are attributed to the 
latter part of the second century, by Blondell, Bev eridge, Grabe, 
Pearson, Baratier, and others; to the third century by Cardi- 
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nal Bona, Fronto Marco, Dupin, Bingham, Spanheim, Gro- 
tius, Schroeckh, Cotta, Gieseler, Neander, etc. ; to the fourth 
century by Cardinal Perron, Christian Lupus, Cotelerius, Le 
Clerc, Thomas Bruno, Schmidt, etc. ; to the fifth century by 
Samuel Basnage, Daille, Schultetus, Chamier, Chemnitz, etc. ; 
and to the sixth century by Tillemont, etc. Leaving out of 
consideration the extreme opinions mentioned, which have al- 
ways been urged on polemical grounds, and we may say that 
in the opinion of the learned, the time of the fabrication of the 
Constitutions lies somewhere between A. D. 175, and A. D. 
375,—thus limiting our inquiry to a period of two hundred 
years. Those who have insisted upon an earlier date, as 
Whiston, and others, have done it because of the decided 
Arianism of their teaching; and those who have contended 
for a later date, have mostly gone upon the assumption that 
the strong language which they employ in reference to Epis- 
copacy and a Liturgy, could not have been used before the 
fifth century. To these must be added some Romanists, who 
assume a late date, because of their irreconcilability with the 
claims of the Papacy. The opinions of those scholars who 
have taken extreme ground, have therefore, been influenced, 
if not determined, by their previous doctrinal views. Arians 
have insisted upon the Apostolic origin,—Churchmen and 
moderate men of all parties, and our author among the number, 
place them from the second to the fourth century,—Presbyte- 
rians in the fifth, on polemical grounds, and some Romanists, 
in the sixth, for similar reasons. But we can not now go over 
with all these opinions and views, and we shall assume what 
we conceive to be capable of the most abundant and satisfac- 
tory proof, that the opinion of those moderate men who take 
the medium ground, is the true one. 

These points being settled, we proceed to consider the main 
point of our inquiry,—the time of the forgery, and as essential 
to this, the object of the forger. That the two predominant 
ideas of the Constitutions are Episcopacy and Arianism, is con- 
ceded by all. If, then, the work in question represented the 
Apostolic age, it would compel all to adopt Episcopacy and 
embrace Arianism. But as this is not pretended, except by 
the Arians themselves, and is rejected by the judgment of all 
sound scholars, we need not dwell upon it. We have then, 
only the following supposable cases. 

I. The work was written after Episcopacy had been firmly 
established, for the purpose of inculcating Arianism. 

I]. Or, it was written when Arianism was the universally 
received opinion, in order to establish the Episcopal regimen 
and government. 
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III. Or, it was originally Arian and Presbyterian in its 
teaching, and has since been corrupted so as to make it Epis- 
copal. 

IV. Or, it was originally Trinitarian and Episcopal in its 
character, and has since been corrupted in order to make it 
inculcate Arianism. 

V. Or, it was originally Trinitarian and Presbyterian, and 
has been so corrupted as to make it Arian and Episcopal. 

The fifth supposition is altogether the most improbable, and 
can not be allowed without clear external proof of its correct- 
ness. But this does not exist, and hence the supposition itself 
must be given up. The second and third suppositions derive 
but slender support from history, and may also be left out of 
the question. We need consider, therefore, only the first and 
fourth positions, limiting our inquiry to the two points— 
whether the work asoriginally written was Episcopal and Arian 
in its character,--or whether it was originally Episcopal and 
Trinitarian, and has since been so corrupted as to become 
Arian in its character and teaching. The author of the Prize 
Essay appended to the work under consideration, takes this 
last ground, and argues the point with much learning and abil- 
ity, but not to our satisfaction. We are far from saying, that 
the Constitutions have come down to us unchanged ; but, we 
are fully persuaded, that they now retain all their original and 
essential features, on both of the points in question,—that they 
have taught from their first composition, the same substantial 
truths and errors in regard to Episcopacy and Arianism, and 
that the evidence of their supposed corruption in either re- 
spect, is irrelevant or inconclusive. ‘That they have under- 
gone any essential change, in respect to the organization and 
order of the Church, is not claimed. Whatever essential cor- 
ruption or change, therefore, is supposed to have been made, 
has respect solely to doctrine, and mainly to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The proofs of this supposed change, it is now 
our purpose to examine; which will be done in the order in 
which Dr. Krabbe, the author of the Prize Essay, has pre- 
sented them for our consideration. 

1. External testimony to the early existence and dogmatic 
character of the Constitutions, is, in the opinion of our author, 
afforded by Eusebius, in his /cclesiastical History, (iii, 25 ;) 
by Athanasius, in his Festal Epistle, (Op. [Paris,] 39, 40, or 
962 ;) and by the unknown author of the Synopsis, which goes 
under the name of Athanasius, (Ath. Op. 145, or 202.) These 
writers all speak of an Apocryphal, or uncanonical work, 
called the “Instruction of the Apostles.” Though this work 
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is not claimed by our author to be identical with the Constitu- 
tions, yet he imagines it to be that subsequently quoted by 
Epiphanius, under this name, and which he supposes to be in 
most respects, the same as the present Constitutions. In this 
he differs from many others, as Ussher and Daille, while his 
opinion is supported by other scholars, perhaps, of equal 
learning and judgment. A little later, or about a. p. 380, 
Epiphanius quotes from a work which he denominates Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, which he says (Her. |xx, 10,) “ is doubted 
by most, but not to be cast away; for in it every canonical 
arrangement is contained, and no adulteration of the faith.” 
About the same time a treatise on Matthew, formerly attrib- 
uted to Chrysostom, but without good reason, ‘mentions a work 
entitled, “ The book of Canons which is by the Apostles, con- 
cerning Bisheps,” by which the Constitutions are supposed to 
be referred to. Sometime later still, about a. vp. 650, Maxi- 
mus, a Greek Abbot, quotes the holy Constitutions of the Apos- 
tles. About the same time, Timothy the Presbyter, quotes 
language which he calls “ the words of the Apostles, *__which 
words are now found in the Constitutions. Three hundred 
years later than Epiphanius, the Council in Trullo (a. p. 692) 
condemned a work entitled, “Constitutions of the Apostles, 
by Clement,” as containing heretical and spurious teaching. 
This is the amount of external testimony, previous to this 
date,—mention of an apocryphal work, by Eusebius, Athana- 
sius, and two unknown authors, by a name diflerent from the one 
in question, yet such as might refer to the same work,—men- 
tion of a work by Epiphanius and Maximus, bearing the same 
name as that now borne by the Constitutions, then regarded as 
apocryphal in its character, though orthodox in its teaching, 
reference to it by Timothy, and condemnation of a work 
bearing the same name, by the Trullan Council, for heresy. 
That the work commended and approved by Epiphanius, as 
containing “no adulteration of the faith,” is the same, in all 
respects, as that condemned by the Council in Trullo, for 
“heretical falsehoods,” can not be supposed. Hence our au- 
thor assumes, that between a. p. 380, and a. ». 692, the “ Con- 
stitutions of the Apostles” had undergone such corruption and 
falsification, as essentially to change their doctrinal character. 
And this change he supposes relates mainly to the Trinity. 
The other alleged points. of change are incidental, proving 
nothing by themselves, and must stand or fall with this one. 
Our author, i in common with many others of the learned, 
suppposes that “the Constitutions bear in themselves the 
clearest impress that they must have arisen towards the end 
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of the third century ;” {p. 359,) yet he holds this opinion only 
of the seven first books, the eighth being regarded as a later 
addition. Of these he says; “ As we maintain the unity of 
these first seven books, it may be readily inferred that we ad- 
mit only a corruption in the change of expressions and phrases, 
and in a few places an interpolation and insertion of a strange 
chapter. . . . . We see clearly in these additions or 
changes, that their author was attached to the Arian heresy, 
and that he probably had the design to give currency by them 
to his Arian opinions.” (p. 425.) The passages to which he 
refers, are b. il, 26, where the Bishop is compared with Gop,—- 
the Deacon to Curist, and the Deaconesses to the Hoty 
Spirit: b. ii, 44, where a similar reference is made,—b. iii, 
17, where the Hoty Sprreir is represented as subordinate to 
Curist ;—b. v, 20, which represents Crrist as subordinate to 
the Father :—b. vi, 11, where Currtst is called the first-born 
of creation ;—b. vi, 26, where the opinion that “ Jesus is Gop 
over all,” is set down as heresy ;—and b. vii, 43, where the 
Father is called the anbegotten, and the Son the begotten Gon. 
This is the sum of the doctrinal interpolations, as given by 
our author. That they teach Arianism, there can be no doubt. 
Whether the passages doing it, are interpolations or corrup- 
tions, must be determined by the correspondence of their doc- 
trinal teaching with other parts of the same work, and by 
their unity and harmony with the general scope of the work. 
xamples of these are subjoined. 

In b. i, 8, it is said that as the husband is head of the wife, 
so Curisr is the head of the husband,—‘“and the head of 
Curist is Gop, even the Father ;’—in b. ii, 20, he that receiv- 
eth the Bishop receiveth Curist, and he that receiveth Curist, 
receiveth Gop the Father ;—in b. ii, 28, we are told to address 
Gop through Curist,—the Bishops through the Deacons ;— 
in b. ii, 30, we read, “ Let the Bishop be honored among you 
as a Gop and the Deacon as his prophet ; and as Curist doeth 
nothing without the Father, so the Deacon doeth nothing with- 
out the Bishop. As the Son without the Father is nothing, so 
is the Deacon without the Bishop nothing. And as the Son 
is subject to the Father, so isthe Deacon subject to the Bishop. 
And as the Son is the Messenger and Prophet of the Father, 
so is the Deacon the Messenger and Prophet of the Bishop.” 
Again, b. ii, 38; “ Our Lorn, the Curist of Gop ;’—b. ii, 44, 
“let the Deacon refer all things to the Bishop, as Curisr to 
the Father ;”—b. iii, 17, “Gop the sender, Curist [the Mes- 
senger, | the Hoty Spirit the witness ;”—b. v, 7, “ those things 
which Carist was commanded to make ;”—b. v, 20, “ Curisr 
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the only-begotten God, . . . . who ministered to His 
Gop and Father in the creation of the universe ;”—b. vi, 11, 
“Gop the Father by Curisr, . . . . creator of the sev- 
eral creatures of Curist, . . . . the High Priest of the 
Father ;"—b. vii, 22, “the Father who sent, Curist who came, 
the Comforter who testified ;"—b. vii, 44, “the Father of thy 
Curist,” and also b. vii, 45, 47, 48. In these books praise is 
given to Gop through Curist, to which is sometimes added, 
an the Spirit; b.i , introd. li, 26, iv, 5, v, 6, vi, 36. 

These, and numerous other passages ‘and expressions that 
might be quoted, do not leave a doubt in our minds, that the 
Arianism of these seven books, was inwoven as a part of their 
original texture, at the time of their composition, and that con- 
sequently, the design of the work, was, to teach the Arian 
heresy. The whole tenor of the work is Arian, and the struc- 
ture of the argument is such, that, had it been originally written 
by an orthodox Trinitarian, it must have been entirely re-writ- 
ten, to make it what it nowis. The essential subordination of 
the Son to the Father, is every where the predominant idea. 
It is assumed throughout, while the personality of the Hoty 
Gnosr is never recognized. Indeed, there is no trace of any 
doctrine of the Trinity, in the whole work ; and to suppose it to 
have originally taught such a doctrine, is to suppose that it 
has been so changed in its assumptions, its arguments, its allu- 
sions, and its admissions, as to leave no trace of an orthodox 
impress. We are driven to the conclusion, therefore, that 
whatever may be the age of this work, the object of the forgery, 
was undoubtedly the inculcation of Arianism. 

The particular allusions and comparisons of the work, all 
proceed upon this hypothesis. The Bishops are “ guides and 
watchmen to the people, as Curist to them,” (ii, 6,) being “ to 
the laity, prophets, rulers, governors, and kings: mediators 
between Gop and his faithful people, receiving and declaring 
his word.” (b. ii, 25.) “ The Bishop is the minister of Gop, 
the mediator between Gop and you, . . . . next after 
Gop your father, . . . . your ruler and governor, your 
king and potentate; next after Gop, your earthly God. . 

. . Let the Deacon minister to him, as Curist to the Father.” 
(ii, 26.) “Curist, the Lord, the King, the Judge, the Law- 
giver, the Angel of the Father, the only-begotten Gop.” (v. 
20.) That there is an air of extravagance, or over-statement 
in regard to the power and authority of the Bishops, is evi- 
dent from these passages, and especially from b. ii, 35. 
“Thou shalt not call thy Bishop to account, nor watch his ad- 
ministration, how he performeth it, . . . . whether he 
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do it well or ill, or indifferently ; for he hath one who will call 
him to account, the Lorp Gop who put this administration into 
his hands.” That anv such doctrine of the Episcopate ever 
prevailed in the Church, no one acquainted with its history 
will pretend. And yet, those familiar with the Cyprianic 
doctrine on that subject, will recognize this as an extravagant 
and over-stated form of that doctrine. The object of the au- 
thor seems to have been, to carry — him, the weak, the am- 
bitious, and the designing of Bishops, by flattering them with 
titles of honor and power, by elevating them above the peo- 
ple, by making them irresponsible of all power and authority 
upon earth; and thus to lay a foundation for their security, 
should they embrace the heresy he was desirous of propaga- 
ting. This view of the Episcopate, reminds one of that taken 
by Paul, Bishop of Satnosata, about a. p. 250, for a similar 
purpose, as the doctrines of the work are near of kin to those 
known to have been held by that heresiarch. Indeed, the 
correspondence between the errors of Paul, and the teaching 
of the Constitutions is such, as to suggest the probability that 
the work might have proceeded from some member of the Sa- 
mosatean school. A few of the points of agreement shall be 
mentioned. 

(1.} Paul held and taught low and degrading notions of 
Curist, (Eusb. vii, 27, 30,) and so do the Constitutions. 

(2.) Paul was ambitious of civil titles, “affecting lofty 
things, assuming with great hauchtiness worldly dignities, 
wishing rather to be called a magistrate than a Bishop ;” 
(Encyc. Ep. in Euseb. vii, 30,) and the Constitutions, as we 
have seen, give to Bishops a great variety of secular titles, 
contrary to the uniform prac tice of the Church. Other pas- 
sages may also be added to the same eflect ; compare espe- 
cially, b. 1, 2. 

(3.) Paul prepared for himself a tribunal and a throne, like 
the rulers of the world, (/b.) and the Constitutions give direc- 
tions concerning both. Thus b. ii, 47, directs the time and 
manner of the Bishop’s court ;—b. ii, 57, the place of the Bish- 
op’s throne, and the manner in which the Clergy should be 
arranged,—the Presbyters sitting, the Deacons standing on 
each side of him. 

(4.) It was one of the charges against Paul, that he accu- 
mulated wealth by his exactions of the people; (/b.) and the 
Constitutions are particular in their directions concerning ob- 
lations. Thus b. iv, 4~—9 exhort to magnificent offerings, and 
b. ii, 25, had directed what was to be done with them. All 
these were to pass through the hands of the Bishop, who was 
never to be inquired of concerning them. 
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(5.) The Constitutions give to the Bishop that honor, and 
reverence, authority, and irresponsibility to the Church, which 
the Council that condemned Paul, tell us he exacted and re- 
ceived from the people. 

These, and other coincidences of less moment, raise the 
presumption that the author of the work under consideration, 
was a disciple of the Samosatean school, and that he probably 
lived about the time supposed by the author of the Prize 
Essay,—that is, from a. p. 250, to a. p. 300. That they have 
undergone some modifications since that time, is probable, 
though by no means certain. 

While, therefore, we agree with Dr. Krabbe as to the age 
of the Constitutions, we differ in toto, as to their object and 
design. He supposes that the author set out with “the idea 
of a Catholic Church, and the idea of a Levitical Priesthood,” 
(p. 460,) as the type of the Christian Ministry, and that upon 
these he aimed to rear the doctrine of “the unity of the visi- 
ble Church,” (p. 461,) conceiving of it in the “Cyprianic 
spirit.” (p. 466.) That these ideas are distinctly, and even 
prominently developed in the Constitutions, is true. But if 
we are correct in the view we have taken of the doctrinal 
character of the work, these were ideas which the author 
must have found ready developed to his hand, and which he, 
therefore, embodied in his work, as likely to give currency 
and authority to the error and heresy he wished to promul- 
gate. No other reasonable conclusion ean be drawn, and 
hence, why the author of the Prize Essay has been so anxious 
to prove the original orthodoxy of the Constitutions in regard 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. Without this orthodoxy, the 
work would be devoid of authority for other purposes, which 
the author is supposed to have had in view; and if the proof on 
that point fails, the purpose of the forger, must have been dif- 
ferent from that assigned by Dr. Krabbe. And no reasonable 
purpose can be imagined, other than that we have already 
mentioned,—inculcation of the Arian heresy. In all other 
respects we may expect to find a substantial agreement be- 
tween the statements of the Constitutions, and things as they 
existed at the time of their composition ; save in the extrava- 
gance of their claims in favor of Episcopal power, preroga- 
tive and magnificence. With these exceptions, we concur in 
the judgment of Dr. Krabbe, (p. 351,) that “ the Constitutions 
bear on themselves the clearest impress of having arisen to- 
wards the end of the third century, [i. e., at the very period 
when the Arian controversy began to disturb the Church. ] 
Their whole contents testify to this most strikingly. The 
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form of their public divine service; their whole ritual and 
disciplinary institutions which they bring before us; the state 
of their teachers and servants of the Church; finally, the 
whole plan and object for which the Constitutions seem to 
have arisen, are so many proots in favor of our assertion.” 

The following are some of the doctrines and practices, there- 
fore, which the author of the Constitutions found so firmly es- 
tablished in his day, as to lend authority to another doctrine 
which he wished to incorporate with them. “One Catholic 
Church, (b. i, Intd. ii, 25, vi, 14, vii, 41.) over which was ee 
ced the Bis shop, as supreme head upon earth,—(b. i, 8.1 il, 6, 
12, vi, 2,) having under him a plurality of Presbyters and Dea. 
cons, (b. ii, 25, 26, 28, 43, 57, ili, 16,) w ith which Church ev ery 
Christian was bound to unite, (b. ii, 27, 61, vi, 4,) and out of 
which there was, ordinarily, no possibility of salvation, (b. ii, 
20, 21, 61, vii, 10,) and that this ministry was in imitation of 
the three orders, of High Priest, Priest, and Levite, (b. ii, 20, 
25,57.) So also, Ordination belonging only to Bishops, (b. iii, 
11,)—a Bishop being ordained by three or more Bishops, (b. 
iii, 20,)—the inferior Clergy by one bishop, (b. iii, 20,)—the 
Euc tharist being administered by ee and Presbyters, (b. 
vii, 26,)—Baptism by Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, (b. 
iii, 11,) but not by laymen, (b. iii, 9, 10, 11,)—Confirmation 
by the Bishop, (b. ii, 32, 41, vi, 7, vil, 22,)—marriages of the 
Bishops and other Clergy, (b. ti, 2,)-—a degree of precedence 
or priority given to the Church at Jerusalem, (b. vi, 12,)—and 
daily worship (b. ii, 36) with a Liturgy. (b. ii, 54, 57, 59.)— 
Intant Baptism is also incidentally recognized, (b. vi, 15,) and 
vows of virginity are spoken of as neither perpetual or bind- 
ing, (b. iv, 14.) Participation in the Divine Life of Curisz, 
through the indwelling of the Hoty Guosrt, is presented as 
the cause of the Christian’s new Life, (b. ii, 33, v, 1, 6, 7, vi, 7, 
vii, 22,) by means of which he is made a member of Curist’s 
body. (b. i, 6.) Other doctrines of less moment are recogni- 
zed, but these are quite sufficient to show the general char- 
acter of the work, and to manifest its conformity with the re- 
ceived doctrines of that age, save only in the single point of 
its Arianism. These points, therefore, are not to be regarded 
as at that time, questions in doubt or debate, but as points set- 
tled beyond dispute and cavil among all orthodox men. 

We can not assent then, to the opinions of the Editor, and 
Translator of the prize essay,—Rev. Dr. Chase, when he says, 
that “ the ‘ Apostoli c Constitutions’ seem to have exerted si 
lently and indirectly, a powerful influence during several ages 
of the Church. They vy could not fail to facilitate the introduc- 
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tion and prevalence of the doctrines and usages which they 
sanctioned.” (Pref. xvii.) This remark goes upon the as- 
sumption of the original truth, and soundness of the doctrine 
contained in the work in question,—and the inference, there- 
fore, fails so soon as the premises fail. This view is also op- 
posed to the opinion of Dr. Krabbe, who tells us, (p. 359,) that 
“the whole internal and external form of the Church, as it 
presents itself in these writings, we find again in the third 
century ; and the agreement is so great that it can be pointed 
out even in the most inconsiderable things.” There is, indeed, 
no evidence of any such influence as Dr. Chase supposes, nor 
any probability of its existence, since the very things he as- 
cribes to such influence, were firmly established before the 
Constitutions were fabricated, and are the basis on which the 
authority of that work must have rested. In the language of 
Dr. K. (p. 379,) “the author has adopted the most important 
arrangements which existed at his time, and many from anti- 
quity, in order to prevent his work from appearing as one al- 
together new, and to promote its reception.” 

Another opinion of the Translator, from which we must 
dissent, is, that the Apostolic Canons, were originally an in- 
tegral part of the Apostolic Constitutions, an opinion at vari- 
ance with that of Dr. Krabbe, and of the learned generally ; 
and contradicted by the different teachings of the two works, 
as well as by the history of the Canons themselves. Thus, 
the Constitutions will not allow Bishops to be called to ac- 
count by any authority upon earth; (b. ii, 14, 35,) while the 
Canons, (28 or 30,) expressly direct two Councils a year, at 
which the Bishops are to examine each other in respect to 
their doctrinal soundness ; and also direct how Bishops shall 
be tried (66, or 74) when any accusations are brought against 
them by “faithful persons ;” that is, by the laity. 

One other point on which the Editor has hardly done jus- 
tice to the Constitutions, is, in his revision of Whiston’s trans- 
lation of them, which is that given in the work we are con- 
sidering. Whiston was an Arian, and in many places gave 
his translation an Arian hue, even deeper and stronger than 
the original. Some of these have escaped the attention of the 
Editor. We give a few examples by way of specimen. Our 
edition of the text is that of Cotelerius, by Le C lere, Ant- 
werp, 1698. In b. ii, 26 bis, 30 bis, 44, v. "7, 16, vii, 39, the 
Constitutions speak of “ Curisr and the Father,’—the transla- 
tor makes him speak of “ Curisr and His Father,” translating 
the article as though it were a pronoun. So in iii, 8, the 
Constitutions say : “ Let the widows do according to the ap- 
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pointment of the Bishop as being obedient to Gop,”—the trans- 
lator says; “ being obedient to him as to Gop.” 

After the strong commendation we have given the Prize 
Essay, it is incumbent on us to make two exceptions. On p. 
110, he says: “It is ascertained that pedobaptism does not 
belong to the Apostolic age.” How, or when, this “ has been 
ascertained,” we must confess our ignorance; and we can 
not imagine what should induce a scholar of Dr. Krabbe’s ac- 
quirements, to hazard such an unfounded assertion ; and that, 
in the face of his own admission a few lines below, that “ it 
was constantly held to be Apostolical.” Another topic upon 
which Dr. K. does not exhibit his usual clearness and accu- 
racy, relates to the early Liturgies, pp. 444,-5, pp. 454-5. 
By a strange confusion of facts and evidence, he confounds all 
the early Liturgies with that of St. James, and then draws 
the substance of that from the eighth book of the Constitu- 
tions. The mere statement of such an opinion, is its own re- 
futation in the judgment of every competent ritualist. Those 
who would see this question treated with learning, ability, and 
fairness, should consult Palmer’s Origines Liturgice. 

With these, and a few other exceptions, we commend the 
work to the attention of all scholars, and to our brethren of 
the clergy in particular; for, notwithstanding its errors, it 
breathes a spirit of simple-hearted piety,—has a deep con- 
sciousness of the cause and consequence of the inner Life of 
the Christian, manifesting itself through all the appropriate 
channels of outward and external forms,—and with a knowl- 
edge of its errors, may be read with profit for its truths. It 
may also be made a powerful auxiliary to the cause of truth, 
by its strong negative testimony against the doctrines and 
claims of the Papacy,—by its ignorance of any such thing as 

@ primacy y at Rome,—by its concession of precedence or pri- 
ority to the Church at Jerusale ‘m,—by its directions to the 
iy lergy respecting their marriage, and by i its full and pertinent 
description of the Eucharist, so unlike any thing found i 
the Romish Mass of modern days. 
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THE PANTHEISTIC MOVEMENT. 


Arr. V.—1. The Life of Christ. By Straus. New York : 
Geo. Vale. 

2. The Last Incarnation. Translated from the French. New 
York: 1848. 

3. Eureka: a Prose Poem. By Evear A. Por. New York: 
1848. 


Panruersm is the child of the mysterious East. Dreaming 
life away in that inactive contemplation which he considered 
the highest of all states, the Indian sage evolved this capti- 
vating philosophy. From the dim and fragrant grove, or 
from the silent mountain cavern, he looked out upon that uni- 
versal frame of nature, which he imagined to be a spectacle, 
represented by Deity before himself, and uttered his deep con- 
victions of the majesty of Gop, and the nothingness of his cre- 
ation, in the lofty language of Oriental fervor. Well designed, 
perhaps, it was, at first,—we care not to discuss that question 
now,—but it soon was seized upon to be the formula of the 
sternest and most hopeless Pantheism ; a scheme, which, sup- 
posing Gop to be the only willer and actor in the Universe, 
reduced all things willed or done, to an absolute indifference, 
and destroyed the distinction between right and wrong, vir- 
tue and vice, good and evil. ; 

It has been well said, that “ whenever and wherever human 
reason has attempted to solve the question of the origin of 
things, without taking for the basis of its efforts truths conse- 
crated by universal tradition, three routes are open before it, 
three fundamental solutions, present themselves: Pantheism, 
which beholds in finite beings, only forms, modifications of the 
infinite substance, the only really existing being; Dualism, 
which divides being or substance between two uncreated prin- 
ciples; Materialism, or Atheism, which in place of the Infinite 
One, substitutes a sort of indefinite multiplicity, by the doc. 
trine of atoms, a doctrine which is not explicitly brought out 
in all the systems of Materialism, but which lies at the bottom 
of them all.” Now while all these theories are to be found in 
the philosophy of India, still it is the gorgeous vision of the 
first, that in the Vedanta system, occupies the largest space, 
and holds the widest sway. One single formula comprises 
the whole system: Brahma alone exists, every thing else is 
mere illusion. When man looks on this external veil of things, 
with which Brahma, in the sport and play of power, repre- 
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sents himself before himself as multiplied, he is looking, as it 
were, only on the sparks that burst from some great fire, or 
the foam that crests the ocean wave. But when he passes 
beyond these things, and looks at Brahma alone, then he is 
gazing on the mighty fire of life itself; on the great ocean of 
being: he has passed from the dream of ignorance to the 
waking state of knowledge ; forms, names, distinctions, are no 
more, and nothing remains but substance, one, absolute and 
indivisible. While he lives, indeed, the sage who has thus ad- 
vanced, must use the dream- language of ordinary life, must 
perceive the deceptive impressions of these manifold illusions, 
and may talk of right and wrong. But at death his “soul is 
freed entirely from the dominion of illusion: he is disen- 
thralled in all respects from every vestige of individuality, 
from every name, from every form; he is blended and lost in 
Brahma, as the rivers lose their names and their forms, when 
swallowed up in the ocean.” 

There can not be a stricter enunciation of Pantheism than 
that with which we are here presented. The unflinching as- 
sertion of the sole existence of Brahma, even to the extent of 
denying any reality beyond him; the distinction of the two 
states of dreaming and knowing: the annihilation of all dif- 
ference between right and wrong: the idea of an indefinite 
progress, continued in transmigration even beyond the limits 
of this life, and ending in the eternal awful rest of Brahma 
ceasing from his play of power and receiving into his motion- 
less repose, all images, and forms; all these principles make 
up the strictest and most distinct enunciation of Pantheism, 
that can possibly be conceived. Spinoza could not go beyond 
it. It contains every direct formula, every side principle, 
which ages of dreaming have developed. It runs as direc tly 
to skepticism, as any later system, and by as logical and nec- 
essary a course. The Institutes of Menu, are the Summa 
Doctrine of the Pantheist. In this, at least, there has been no 
yrogress. 

These three systems that we have just noticed, the Panthe- 
istic, the Dualistic, and the Materialist, were the developments 
in which the Oriental mind wrought, within that luminous tri- 
angle, of which China, Persia, and Egypt, form the three an- 
gles, while Chaldea and India, occupy the center. It was in 
India, indeed, that the most wonderful and the grandest de- 
velopments of Eastern genius exhibited themselves. There, 
the three systems met upon the broadest battle field; there 
the most striking fusions and modifications occurred. While 
still asserting to itself the primacy of place, the solemn vision 
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of the Brahmin Doctors had far more of influence in moulding 
the whole Oriental mind, than either the dualism of the Per- 
sian, cr the materialism of the Chaldean sages. The mighty 
conflict which the warlike Persian saw in all the universe, be- 
tween Ormuzd and Ahriman; the immutable harmony which 
the Chaldean astronomer beheld in all material things, a har- 
mony regulated by the laws of an inexorable fate ; neither of 
these views, touched upon the Eastern mind with half the 
power of the gorgeous Hindu system. How, indeed, could 
any thing of spiritual conflict, or of material rest, so meet the 
peculiar bent of the Oriental genius,—inactive even in its ac- 
tivity, reared up in a life whose slumberous luxury made it 
almost appear a dream,—as did the vision of Brahma, repre- 
senting his attributes before himself, in the endless play and 
changes of creation, even as his disciple and worshiper made 
his dreams and visions take shape and form, in the mountain 
mist or the floating cloud? And then—fit termination for sach 
a day of sportive illusion, there was to come the quiet night, 
when all the play should end, and every deceiving shape and 
form be swallowed up in that eternal, moveless rest of Brah- 
ma, as the evening’s changing hues and glorious colorings, 
seem to pass back by gradual fadings, into the setting sun. 
However pervading and influential these wondrous schemes, 
and more especially the last, may have been in the lands 
which gave them birth, it was not till after a lapse of many 
ages that they issued from their homes, and became active 
and powerful in the Greek and Roman world. When the Ori- 
ental mind did thus come forth, it found itself in opposition at 
once to a system with which it must unite itself, if it did not 
choose utterly to fall before it. This system, was the Chris- 
tian Faith. The ajternative of an attempted fusion ‘was pre- 
ferred to that of a submission, and the result was, the two 
schools of Gnosticism, the Dualistic and the Pantheistic: 
which schools in time united to form the Manichean Heresy. 
Beside this, Orientalism came in contact with the Greek phi- 
losophy, and from the union sprang the Greeco-Oriental school 
of Alexandria. And these two systems, Gnosticism in its 
two-fold form, and Greco-Orientalism, are the systems that 
in the early centuries of Christian history, oppose the Faith, 
It is, moreover, to be observed, that while Orientalism thus 
touches on the Greek philosophy and on the Christian faith, 
in its form of Gnosticism it occupies the intermediate ground 
between the paganism of the east, and the heresies of the later 
ages ; for Gnosticism itself can hardly be strictly called a her- 
esy. Thus it suggests the wonderful law of connection between 
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the older and the later errors; between the pagan and the 
heretical corruptor of tradition in the one case, and of revela- 
tion in the cther. It is, however, only with the Pantheistic 
Gnosticism, that we are now concerned, though it is necessary 
to observe that the dualist systems do in the main, since they 
make beings to be nothing more than forms or phenomena of 
the twofold existence, run also into essential Pantheism. 

An exposition of the Gnostic scheme would of course be 
out of place here, and, therefore, will not be attempted, even 
so far as to state in extenso the system of Valentinus. Our 
purpose will be answered by adducing some of its principles, 
and noting their necessary and logical results. Just as in the 
old Vedanta system, so in it, there are two sets of men, the 
dreamers and the real sages, that proud distinction of which 
Pantheism never for one moment loses sight. But with the 
Gnostic, this idea is carried out in a way more contormable 
to modern schools of Pantheism, than the Indian development. 
The Universe in his view consisted of two parts, the spir- 
itual and the material; and this distinction he carried also 
into religion. There was the letter of the law, distinguishing 
good and evil, right and wrong, to which the impertect and 
the weak adhered. But there was beside, the perfection of the 
spirit, to which the sage attained, and where all distinction of 
good and evil disappeared. A spectre of the night of igno- 
rance, this distinction vanished, so soon as from the heights of 
Gnosis, the soul beheld the daylight of the divine Pleroma. 
And this merging of good and evil into one, was reached in 
yet another mode. For since Gop was the only agent, there 
could really be no distinction between good and evil, right 
and wrong. Such a distinction would only hold in the view 
of men, whose finite powers paused on the external form, and 
looked not to the inward soul. The sage saw only Gop, and 
let His outward expressions of Himself be what they might, 
still essentially they must be good. For it must be remem- 
bered that so strictly 
ated, that matter, even, according as on the one hand it was 
luminous, or on the other aqueous and terrestrial, was held to 
be nothing more than a form of the divine soul smiling in its 
joy, or suffering in its grief. Moreover, so far as it was made 
to touch on social life, Gnosticism abolished property and mar- 
riage, and thus issued in the extreme of anarchy. We have 
already said, that we are not attempting an exposition of the 
whole Gnostic scheme, varied and yet one as it is, but only 
adducing certain prominent opinions, and their results. Hav- 
ing, therefore, done this, so far as our present purposes re- 
quire it, we proceed to a further stage in this history of opinion. 


v was the sole existence of Gop enunci- 
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Passing by the Spiritualist Pantheism of Averroes, and the 
Materialist Pantheism of other Arabian philosophers, which 
disclosed its practical vileness and debauchery in the secret so- 
cieties of Egypt and Syria, we find about the time of the 
death of Averroes, that Pantheism approached the west, and 
early in the thirteenth century, threw its vast shadows upon 
the threshold of the schools of the middle ages. Here, too, it 
assumed a double form, answering precisely to the double de- 
velopment of the Arabian philosophers. In the system of 
Amaury de Chartres, we find the ideal Pantheism. He held, 
according to Gerson, that “Every thing is Gop, and Gop is 
every thing. The creator and the creature, are one and the 
same being. Ideas are at once creative and created. Gop is 
the end of all things, in the sense that all things must return to 
him, in order to constitute with him, an immutable individ- 
uality. Just as Abraham and Isaac are nothing but individual- 
izations of human nature, so all beings are only individual 
forms of one sole essence.” On the other hand, David de 
Dinant held to a material Pantheism. He taught that “Gop 
is the universal matter; the forms, that is of every thing not 
material, are but imaginary accidents.” His system, indeed, 
is a perplexed one, but essentially, it is unquestionably a sys- 
tem of material Pantheism. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, appeared Gior- 
dano Bruno, the precursor of Spinoza. The most important 
point which we wish to notice in relation to his system, is the 
fact, that he held good and evil, beauty and deformity, happiness 
and misery, to have not an absolute, but merely a relative dif- 
ference. He appears, moreover, to have adopted the Hin- 
doo idea of a transmigration of souls. 

It was reserved, however, to the Jew, Benedict Spinoza, 
between the years 1663 and 1677, to revive in scientific form 
and full development, the doctrines of material Pantheism, and 
thus to make himself the grand connecting link between all 
ancient systems and every modern school. The raw mate- 
rials of his system, had been collected in his early Rabbinical 
studies, and the philosophy of Descartes supplied him with 
its scientific form. It is worthy of remark that it should have 
been a Jew, who thus gathered up from the past, and handed 
on to the future, the elements of that philosophy, which seems 
destined to play in the west, the same part that Buddhism is 
playing in the east, and to receive into itself, as into a huge 
reservoir, all imaginable forms of infidelity. It is enough here 
to remark, without attempting any account of a system, which 
even Jouffroy, after years of study, declared that he did not 
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comprehend ; that practically it results in a moral and political 
anarchy, and by a logical necessity issues in skepticism. 

And now, having brought our readers, by this hasty review, 
down to the period of the renaissance of Pantheism, we do 
not intend to pursue its merely literary history along the line 
of Kant, Schelling, Hegel,and soon. All this is very obvious, 
and may easily be done by any persons for themselves. We 
desire rather to return upon our steps, in the first place to 
gather up some principles, and trace out some connections, 
and then to notice the pretensions, forms, and workings of that 
Pantheism, which is pushing its way every where around us, 
being aided and supported from quarters the most unexpected, 
and in truth, sometimes the most unconscious. We purpose 
also to notice some of the causes of its rapid progress, and 
shall venture on some speculations as to its probable issues. 

On looking back then, we may discover, a general distinc- 
tion into a Material and an Ideal School of Pantheism. While 
in these schools, we find among many other things, (1) a com- 
plete confusion of right and wrong; (2) a peculiar idea of an 
uninterrupted and indefinite progress ; (3) a false spiritualism ; 
and (4) a strange degradation of historical characters, into in- 
dividualizations of humanity. Now what we wish to do here, 
is to indicate the points of contact, afforded by these four no- 
tions, between the Pantheistic movement, and sundry schools 
of writers and thinkers in our day. Our object, therefore, 
now, becomes a strictly practical one: and though, we doubt 
not, some may think our humble note of warning needless, 
and pass it by with the convenient comfort of laissez faire, yet 
we trust that others will be led to feel more strongly the dan- 
gers which are thickening around us as the century moves on. 

Two of the works named in our list, seem to us to be re- 
spectively, representatives of the modern Material and Ideal 
Schools of Pantheism. We will not say the representatives, 
though, on the whole, we should consider them the most dis- 
tinct ones that have appeared on this side the Atlantic. Mr. 
Poe, in his modestly named performance, which he desires to be 
judged only as a Poem “after he is dead,” but which we fancy 
his own eyes will see committed to the sepulcher of oblivion, 
comes out distinctly on the materialist side. M. Constant, as 
translated by Mr. Shaw, loses himself rather, in the dim re- 
gions of the Ideal. The latter may stand for Amaury de 
Chartres, and the former for David de Dinant in the nineteenth 
century. 

* Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati.” 
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And if any of our readers are disposed in this case to adopt 
Cyril Jackson’s somewhat free translation, they will not be 
much out of the way. Either work is simply contemptible, ex- 
cept so far asit may be looked upon asasign. When we are 
searching for signs of the extent of any movement, we look 
naturally and rightly in the lowest quarters; and this is the 
reason why we have selected these works as exponents. They 
show how the movement has insinuated itself among the small 
fry of literature, who, of course, in accordance with the gen- 
eral law of their existence, catch all the evil of their betters, 
being meanwhile utterly innocent of any further imitation. 
“ How few like Fox can speak, like Pitt can think! 
Yet all like Fox can game, like Pitt can drink.” 

This seems to us to express the identical relation, which M. 
Constant, Mr. Poe, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Channing, et id genus 
omne, sustain to Spinoza, Schelling, Hegel, and so on. The 
school has run sadly out, indeed, in its formal advocates. 

But what it has lost in this respect, it has vastly more than 
gained in others. Running thus out as a school, with no one 
great and masterful expounder of its doctrines, it has never- 
theless spread far and wide its principles, which are at this 
moment working witha power, and drawing together with an 
instinct, that threatens a revival of this subtle enemy of the 
Faith, in a form more gigantic, and with pretensions more 
lofty, than any preceding age has witnessed. Strange in truth 
would it be, and yet in one view not strange, if Satan’s first 
attempt against the Gospel, should also be upon a grander scale, 
his last; if the early Gnostic should again rise up in the later 
Pantheist ; and if, after ages of opposition and denial, the cun- 
ning scheme of fusion and admission should again be recur- 
red to. 

We have suggested four distinct points in Pantheism, all 
traceable, with more or less distinctness, at various times, in 
all its progress from the very first. And our task now is, to 
trace these lines of thought, not only in classes, but also in in- 
dividual writers of our day; and thus to find how deeply and 
how widely they are working. And this will prepare the way 
for our further and final observations. 

The first point, then, is a complete confusion of right and 
wrong: this we have traced in the dreams of the Indian sa- 
ges, in the harmonies of the Chaldean Astrologers, in the sys- 
tems of the Gnostic, and the philosophy of Spinoza. Now if 
we look narrowly at the historical school founded by Vico, 
the services of which have, in some respects, been eminent, 
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and indeed unsurpassed,—we find this same notion developed 
with more or less of clearness. And that development is al- 
ways in exact proportion to the degree of distinctness with 
which the Christian stand-point in reference to History, is ap- 
prehended =e occupied. Thus, for instance, in Vico, this 
confusion would be more evident than in Guizot, and yet in 
both it exists, and the necessary tendency of the latter is dis- 
tinctly toward the full deve loped view of the former. The 
philosophical account of the matter we believe to be as fol- 
lows. The prime foundation principle to be laid down in 
historical researches, is the one which was enunciated by Bos- 
suet, in language so sublime, that we need not apologize to our 
readers for introducing the extract at length. “They who 
rule on earth, are themselves ruled by a far higher power. 
Less or more than they intend, they ever do, and always do 
their actions run to unforeseen results. ‘They are not masters 
of the influence of ages past upon themselves ; they can not 
tell their influence <7 ages ye ttocome. Gop reigns in his- 
tory.” Noble truth! V oltaire, Gibbon, Hume, sneered at it, 
and Robertson was half ashamed to own it. But there were 
others, some of whom foresaw and others saw, that sneering 
would not do: or rather, perhaps, we should say, they felt in- 
stinctively that it would not. And the same instinct, led them 
to seize on that Pantheistic principle, which parodies the di- 
vine truth of God’s omnipresence, by saying that God is every 
thing, and apply it to history. And thus they made a parallel 
parody there, partaking of the same character and fairly de- 
signated by the same name. Gop is every where, had long 
ago been parodied by the saying, Gop is every thing ; whence 
the converse readily resulted, every thing isGop. Gop reigns 
in history, was artfully imitated by declaring Gop is in his- 
tory whence followed readi ly the conclusion, all events are 
kale and divine. And thus, just as the Indian dreamer, 
moved in a world of illusive forms, until his inner eye had 
penetrated to Brahma, the one, absolute, and indivisible ; so 
the Pantheist historian lives amid deceptions, and sees not the 
reality of the events that make up the world’s story, until he 
too has penetrated beyond external forms, and conventional 
terms, and his eve rests on the divine soul that animates and 
gives character to the whole. Then he perceives that history 
is the manifestation of Gop; who is the soul of each event, the 
life of every action and of every stage. All events, there- 
fore, all actions, become at once necessary and divine. No 
matter how various they are, no matter what forms they 
wear, no matter what conventional terms may be applied to 
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them, the true sage sees in them all a common and a neces- 
sary nature,—and that nature Gop,—and recognizes in them 
only Unity amid Diversity, and Stability in Change. To use 
the words of another, “ By this natural law of its existence, 
the human mind creates gradual conditions of thought, origi- 
nates general forms of ideas, produces language, throws off its 
successive phases like Lucretian films, in arts, communities, 
social states, religions, and philosophies. In these there must 
reign a natural succession; however apparently different, 
they are equally legitimate. What we call in ordinary lan- 
guage good and evil, virtue and vice, crime and benevolence, 
are but ordinary and necessary stages of humanity. Just as 
we should refuse to call a tree wicked, because at one season 
it is full of leaves and fruits, and at another it is only a collec- 
tion of dry rough boughs, so are we forbidden to attach these 
conventional terms of right and wrong, to the true, though 
perhaps varied succession of change: change, which is the 
only real law of perfection.” 

Now it is obvious that this is a taking school. There isa 
generosity about it, and a kindliness, that is captivating. It 
saves, morover, a deal of trouble. It removes all need of eth- 
ical distinctions, which often involve nice reasonings and 
careful weighing of opposite conclusions. It carries every 
thing with a brilliant dash, and marches along the track of 
ages as if it bore in its hand the wand of an enchanter. It 
breathes upon the picture of the world, and the old blood 
stains and the dark spots of crime and evil vanish : a flush and 
glow spread across the canvas, and every form seems to 
slumber as in a rosy sunlight, and even dark and earth-born 
masses are suffused with the divine expression of the one ani- 
mating spirit. It is a gorgeous vision, and no wonder that 
souls craving for rest and finding none, should gladly yield 
themselves to its bewitching power. 

This, then, we hesitate not to say it, is one characteristic of 
the popular historical school of our day. Begun by Vico, 
continued by Niebuhr, and shared in, often perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by many an honored name, as well as by many more 
which will hardly be remembered till even this generation has 
passed away, who can estimate its present influence or its fu- 
ture bearings? It is to form, for all that we can see, the 
mind of the coming generation: at least it will do so, unless 
a vigorous effort shall prevent it; unless men will distinctly 
recognize the falsity of the principle on which it grounds it- 
self, and its direct connection with ancient and feartul forms of 
error, especially with the earliest corruption of the faith; and 
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will find more trusty guides than Niebuhr and Guizot ; excel- 
lent as in many points they are, and safely as they may be 
used, under the continuous correction of the living teacher. 

Intimately connected with this false principle, indeed, so in- 
timately that the two are almost always found together, is the 
vague idea of an indefinite progress, beginning no one can tell 
where, and ending no one seems to imagine how. For this 
also, as for the one just noticed, we are to look mainly to the 
writers of history, for we really can hardly make up our 
minds to descend to the ordinary run of Commencement and 
political addresses. Though of course a reference to them is 
admissible, as illustrating how far down, and consequently 
how widely the principle extends itself. For it unfortunately 
holds true in letters, and philosophies, as in many other things, 
that they are illustrated by the pyramid, where each descent 
brings us into contact with a wider surface. This notion of 
an indefinite progress is, as we have already shown, traceable 
in all the course of Pantheism, even from the dreams of trans- 
migration, in which,—with what ever other views beside,— 
the Indian sage saw himself passing on to his final swallowing 
up in Brahma. Like the notion too, of which we were just 
now speaking, it is an imitation of a divine and holy truth, 
which however originating, and however, in many cases un- 
consciously adopted, is yet exceedingly prevalent, and we 
can not but believe put forth in many instances with only too 
distinct a consciousness of all its bearings. 

Let us observe then, that the second great principle which 
underlies all historical research is, that the history of the 
world is “ the development of those means by which the lost 
image of Gop may be recovered.” This view certainly in- 
volves an idea of progress. It starts man, with the fall, and 
carries him onward to his final consummation. Yet it is not 
indefinite and indeterminate. It begins at one definite point, 
and it ends at another. Now Peantheism furnishes an imita- 
tion of this principle, just as it did in the former case which 
came under our notice. This imitation is the idea of an in- 
definite progress, which begins with no ascertainable term 
and ends with none; while its two characteristics are, first, 
that it is self-evolved, and next, that it is uninterrupted and 
continuous. 

We should be disposed to consider the celebrated Condor- 
cet, who, in 1793, wrote his Treatise on the Progress of the 
Mind, as the person who gathered up all the floating notions 
on this subject which had preceded him, and gave them the 
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shape and consistency of system. From him the doctrine has 
descended to us, invested with all the charms of German 
speculation, and with all the brilliancy of French disquisition. 
Perhaps its boldest enunciator is M. Le Comte, in his “ Phi- 
losophie Positive ;” while the author of the “ Vestiges of Cre- 
ation,” has advanced yet one step further, and applied it to 
inanimate existences. Take the view as applied to man and 
nature. It can not be better expressed than Mr. Disraeli has 
expressed it in Tancred. “It shows you exactly how a star 
is formed: nothing can be so pretty! A cluster of vapor,— 
the cream of the milky way,—a sort of celestial cheese churned 
into light. Allis development. First there was nothing, then 
there was something: then came shells; then fishes; then I 
think we came; and then there will be something with wings.” 
Fishes first and crows at last! leaving, perhaps, some relics 
in some sort of red sandstone! This is not a whit more ri- 
diculous, ridiculous as it seems, than M. Le Comte’s statement, 
that man is a developed ourang-outang, who is a developed 
monkey, who is a developed something else, and so on, until 
we come to the “ self produced child of electricity and gran- 
ite dust !” 

Take the view again as applied to religion, and set forth 
as in many other places, so very distinctly, in Dr. Bushnell’s 
Address at Yale College, some years since. Here, it makes 
Fetichism or the worship of an amulet the first stage: this 
evolves itself into the adoration of household gods, and at last 
passes on to the service of the host of heaven. This again 
evolves itself into Polytheism, that into Monotheism, and then 
follows Christianity, which for all we can say, may be evolved 
into any farther number of forms, by this internal operation 
of the human intelligence. 

And all this self-evolved progress must move straight-on- 
ward. No excrescences can be allowed for, no circuitous 
movements admitted; all is normal and necessary, for pro- 
gress is as inexorable as fate itself, and all that goes into the 
crucible, comes out pure gold. Schlegel has some remarks so 
apposite and so admirable on this point, that we shall sum 
up our statement in them. “The principle of the endless per- 
fectibility of man, has something in it very accordant with 
reason; and if this perfectibility be considered as a mere 
possible disposition of the human mind, there is doubtless 
much truth in the theory ; but it must be borne in mind that 
the corruptibility of man is quite as great as his perfecti- 
bility. But when this system is applied tothe general course 
of history, it is destitute of any real beginning ; for this vague 
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notion of an animal capable of infinite improv ement, is not a 
beginning of any series of terms; and in philosophy, as in 
life and history, there is no true and solid beginning for any 
thing out of Gov. And this principle is equally destitute of 
any ‘right end ; fora mere interminable progress is not a fixed 
term nor a positive object. But history presents a mass of 
stubborn facts, which agree not always with this abstract 
law, of an infinitely progressive perfection ; and on the con- 
trary, the annals not only of particular nations, but of whole 
periods of the world, would prove that the natural march 
of humanity lies rather in a circuitous course. This disagree- 
able fact is utterly ine *xplicable according to the rationalist 
system of history, or if it be explicable, it is certainly not. re- 
concilable with the literal view. As often as from the path of 
endless perfectibility, thus mathematically traced out for them, 
mankind swerve in eccentric deviations; or should their 
course, like that of the planets in our heavens at stated peri- 
ods, be in appearance once retrogressive, the historical in- 
quirer who starts from this principle, is immediately discon- 
certed by sucha course of events, so contrary to his theory.” 
Let us add, that there is no way for him to escape from his 
difficulty, but by confounding right and wrong; and asserting 
that, whatever its outward appearance and conventional de- 
signation may be, still it is an onward step, really true, and 
divine, and good. So nearly are these two pernicious imita- 
tions of great truths, connected. 

Now that this theory of progress,—whether fully compre- 
hended in all its bearings or not, is a matter of no impor- 
tance,—is widely prevalent, and actively at work, it can need 
no words of ours to prove. What we have shown, is, that it 
is essentially Pantheistic; and what remains is to indicate 
some of the schools and individuals among whom it is found. 
In history we meet with it, in the school mentioned above. 
It is in truth its distinguishing characteristic. It is wide in its 
receptivity. It rejects nothing, but allots a place for every 
thing. And here, as in the previous matter of which we 
were speaking, the influence of this school seems quite incal- 
eulable. It sends out, as it were, shoots in all directions, 
which fasten themselves on every point upon which history 
can touch,—and on what point in man’s possible relations does 
it not touch ’—and where they fasten, they cling with a tena- 
cious hold. It is very painful to find in one place, where we 
should scarcely have expected it, traces of this wretched per- 
version of a divine and holy truth. We mean in Dr. Schaf’s 
“ Vindication of the Idea of Historical Development.” And 
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when we say this, we beg to be understood as speaking with 
the utmost Tespect of that school which is represented by 
Drs. Schaf and Nevin; for many of whose views we feel the 
strongest sympathy,—o si sic omnia!—and at whose feet we 
are willing to sit and listen, if we can not always learn. The 
passage to which we especially refer, is the following: * As 
nations which have come to free action, and individuals that 
reciprocally complete one another, form thus the factors of 
world-history, so we are to recognize in different periods the 
several stadia, inwardly connected and flowing necessarily one 
out of another, through which the idea of humanity must pro- 
ceed, in order to come alw ays to a more complete realization 
and exhibition of its own nature.” Let this passage suffice, 

though others still could be adduced. We can not see how 
this statement can escape the imputation of sustaining both the 
false and Pantheistic principles, on which we have “enlarged. 

And perhaps nothing can more distinctly show how widely 
spread, and of what svtle power these principles are, than 
the fact of their adoption by one who surely would turn in 
abhorrence from the appellation of Pantheist. We can pause, 
however, here, no longer; but must hasten on to the third 
Pantheistic notion mentioned for consideration. 

This was, a false spiritualism ; the spiritualism of the In- 
dian sage, who looked beyond the outer veil of illusion to the 
inner reality of Brahma; of the Gnostic dreamer, who passed 
by the letter, and drank only of the living Spirit. Now it 
would seem that by a law of direct inheritance, this false spir- 
itualism has descended from the Gnostics to every heresy, and 
every sect that has sprung up in the Church. Every where, 
therefore, among them, we naturally look for it, and we readily 
find it. How widely and how powerfully it is helping on the 
Pantheistic movement, they best can tell who have most care- 
fully studied its course and its invariable results. Let our 
readers run over Dr. Nevin’s seventh mark of Antichrist, and 
see how widely his most admirable remarks apply ; on how 
much of the current literature of the day, on how much of 
the ordinary pulpit instruction too, they bear: in how many 
unnumbered, and in truth innumerable ways, this false spirit- 
ualism, which is really no spiritualism but only a wretched 
parody upon it, meets one at every turn; and then let them 
settle if they can, how far it may not be aiding the Pantheistic 
movement. One can not but say of the whole school, wher- 
ever it may be found, that they “have erred, not holding the 
Body.” Nor must it be forgotten, that all those are help- 
ing on this element of evil, who, with whatever honesty of 
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purpose, and intention of elevating the inner soul, are degrad- 
ing and depressing, that office of the outward, which Mr. Wil- 
son Evans so aptly calls, “ the Ministry of the Body.” 

The fourth and last notion to be commented upon, is the 
degradation of historical characters into individualizations of 
humanity. This we have seen distinctly done by Amaury 
de Chartres, in the thirteenth century: and to us it seems a 
notion, logically resulting from the first principles of Panthe- 
ism. On its mischievousness and evil, it is not needful to en- 
large; it is enough to say, that it turns all history, sacred and 
profane alike, into a dreamer’s fancies. It must, however, be 
observed, that the notion is strikingly akin in its essence to 
the false spiritualism just considered ; and like it, is the imita- 
tion, or the perversion rather, of a very sacred and precious 
truth. It is true that the inward, gives life and value to the 
outward ; but the Gnostic, the Pantheist, the false Spiritualist, 
utterly deny the outward; and not content with placing it be- 
low the inward, will not stop short of its annihilation. It is 
unquestionably true, that every historical personage,—and 
more than all, One, the adorable God-man,—does enshrine an 
ideal, more or less complete ; in that One only, perfect. But 
the Pantheist, again, drops the real, and would know only 
the ideal ; falling thus into depths of error, which are inferior 
only to the depths of his blasphemy. 

The name of Strauss, will most readily occur, as the great 
modern exponent of this fancy. In his “ Life of Jesus,” the 
theory is carried out to its legitimate results, and he finds in 
the Son of Mary, only the perfect ideal of humanity! M. 
Constant in his * Last Incarnation,” echoes his teaching from 
France, and Mr. Theodore Parker, to omit all lesser names, 
re-echoes it from this side the Atlantic. M. Salvador, in his 
History of the Institutions of Moses, applies this same princi- 
ple to the Israelitish Polity. The Chevalier Bunsen, the friend 
and theological adviser of Arnold, Whateley, and the English 
Latitudinarians, (now headed by Stanley, the son of the Bishop 
of Norwich,) in his work on Egypt, declares that when we 
are told how Isaac was Abraham’s son, and Jacob, Isaac’s, 
there is not asserted the relationship of father and son, but 
only epochs, movements of people, &c. We are sorry to add, 
that Dr. Schaf says: “ The designation vg rov avépweov, so fre- 
quently applied to himself by our Lord, invelves probably the 
idea, that he was to be regarded as the ideal man, in whom 
the conception of the human race as a whole, was fully actu- 
alized.” If this can be explained as having no Pantheistic 
bearing, it is still, to say the least, a most dangerous form of 
speech. 
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Nor let it be said, that these things are the mere specula- 
tions of secluded thinkers, shut up,in their closets, and puzzling 
themselves with abstractions. It is not so. They are circu- 
lating among ordinary readers, to an extent that is absolutely 
appalling. We have before us a cheap New York re-print 
of a part of Strauss’ “ Life of Jesus Curis,” and a transla- 
tion of M. Constant’s “ Last Incarnation,” also printed ina 
cheap form. We are also informed, on good authority, that 
the publishers of Strauss deal in nothing but works of a similar, 
or even worse character. And when to this, we add the fact 
of the prevalency of Pantheistic notions in the popular schools 
of history, and popular views of religion, we may well be stag- 
gered atthe danger which presents itself before us. The 
formal school may slumber, or may even have passed away, 
but its principles and views are broadcast every where around 
us. They are uniting in new forms, and under new combi- 
nations, and the progress of their union can not be noted with- 
out dismay. 

It will be remembered, that after disposing of these prin- 
ciples and their connections, together with the present forms 
of their workings, we proposed to inquire into the cause of 
the rapid spread of Pantheistic views. It may be found, we 
believe,—with the addition of special impulses in particular 
places,—in the general revulsion which has taken and is tak- 
ing place, from the meagre and jejune Rationalism which char- 
acterized,—not to extend our view farther back,—the early 
part of this century. In New England, there is to be added 
to this the special revulsion from Puritanism, which naturally 
and logically passed through Socinianism, and is now issuing 
in Pantheism. On this subject, however, we can not here 
pause. 

Now, any far-reaching thinker must of necessity have con- 
cluded, that the human mind could not long be satisfied with 
the dry negations, and captious doubts of Rationalism. Sooner 
or later, men will always recoil from the formulas, “I doubt,” 
or “I deny,” and recur to that with which the child sets out in 
life, while Heaven yet lies about him, “I believe.” To use the 
eloquent language of another: “There is this marked differ- 
ence between Rationalism and Pantheism. Pantheism is to 
soar unencumbered through the free boundless blue ether, in- 
stead of the difficult and stumbling struggle in which the soul 
clings impotently to crag and root, only at last to be shattered 
in its inevitable fall. The one is a sect, the other a religion. 
The one predicates in non, the other has its altars, its hymns, 
its liturgies, and its sacrifice. Neither mossnor lichen grows 
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in the impenetrable realms of Rationalism. Pantheism has 
its temples breathing more than Panchaean odors, and its 
sunny regions laughing with a tropical luxuriance of flower 
and tree. The one repels, the other invites. The one is 
destructive, the other constructive. The one calculates and 
proves like a poor-law commissioner, the other is the voice of 
the hierophant and archimage, lofty in tone, and mystic, abun- 
dant in promises and revelations. The one is content with a 
mere common-place skirmish of pickets, the other marches 
with the triumphal procession of a conquerer. While Pan- 
theism claims the starry throne of heaven itself, Rationalism 
must grope amidst the dust and crumbling fragments of an 
ordinary sapper and miner.” Here, we repeat it, lies the dan- 
ger; here is the secret of the rapid advance of the Panthe- 
istic Movement. ‘To recur to the points which we have just 
noticed ; there is a whole class of minds, which, vexed and 
wearied with the nothingness of systems, which forget the 
two foundation principles of history, and never rise to the 
lofty ideal embodied in the lives of the great and good, are 
just in the condition to be ensnared by the specious imitations of 
them which Pantheism presents, and urges on their acceptance, 
with all the charms of eloquence, and all the allurements of 
the Poet. A meager and low theology, an expediency system 
of morals, the repressal of the high, the generous and lofty, 
will ever bring about a strong revulsion. The line which the 
revulsion takes, is to be determined by circumstances. In 
our age it is determined, and it is the Pantheistic. 

Of the probable issues of the movement, it may be deemed, 
perhaps, presumptuous to speak. We will, however, venture 
so far as to repeat an observation which we have already 
made, and say that we believe Pantheism in Europe and the 
West, is destined to become the correlative of Buddhism in 
the East. We are well aware how much these words imply ; 
but we ask our readers to peruse the following extracts from 
an English paper, and then to say if we over-rate the issues 
of this appalling movement. They contain an account trans- 
lated from the French original, of the plan recommended by 
Ledru Rollin among others, of turning the Pantheon at Paris, 
into a Pantheistic temple. Fit consummation of a pile, begun 
by a profligate king, as a Church of the living God, and then 
made the scene of the apotheosis of Voltaire ! 

“Men of all nations, and of all ages, may enter that Tem- 
ple (the Pantheon,) and find there the objects of their worship ; 
the Chaldean his stars; the Egyptian his Osiris, Isis, and Ty- 
phon ; the Indian his Brahma, with all his Avatars; the He- 
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brew, Jehovah ; the Persian, Ormuzd and Ahriman ; the Greek 
and Roman, their Olympus, with its full complement of gods ; 
the C hristian, his Christ, eighteen times glorified ; the North- 
ern barbarian, his gods shivering beneath Polar snow ; the 
Mohammedan, who hates images, his Prophet, with his face 
veiled by a flame; the Druse, his calf Hakem, with his azure 
eyes and his lion mask. Every one will be able to say his 
prayers in that universal Church, the true metropolis of the 
human race.” The chief idol of this pantheistic temple is thus 
described :—* In the center the Brahmin Cow is resting with 
her full face turned upon you, her knees drawn in under her 
dewlap, ruminating upon some thought of cosmogony. On 
the right, the Persian Griffin, with lengthy claws and shaking 
wing, seems to guard a treasure ; while on the left, the Chal- 
dean Sphinx makes a mock of eternity by her granite dreams. 
On the back of these three beasts soldered together, rests the 
Egyptian ship, the mystical Bari, which ferries the souls 
across; the ship carries the ark of the covenant, which is it- 
self surmounted by a ciborium, containing the host amid glit- 
tering rays. This symbol, executed in red granite, is to be 
repeated at the farther end of the temple, and to stand in the 
place of the altar, under a dome of twelve columns supporting 

a freize with twelve compartments, where the Olympian gods 
will be sculptured in bas-relief. By this monument, com- 
pounded of the symbols of all the modes of worship fused to- 
gether, Chev enard wished to denote that all religions are but 
diffe rent forms of one and the same idea, and that, seen from 
a certuin elevation, their forms must be indifferent. It is the 
Word, the great Pan, that humanity adores, under a multitude 
of pseudonymous characters ; all the names of the deities are 
but epithets of the litany of that one, universal, and eternal 
God; the Word floating in light, that is, the supreme and 
ruling intelligence of which every animate creature contains 
a portion, and which man alone bears consciously within his 
heart and mind. Thus he was made an idol, that is, a plastic 
image, which every body may worship, for it contains the 
worship of each with its genealogy. Such it behooved the 
high altar of a pantheistic temple to be; for the mission of 
pantheism is to absorb in its vast bosom all ideas and forms ; 
it excludes no religion, but assimilates them all.” 

And now, if in conclusion, we may venture on a few brief 
and humble suggestions, we would say, that one step toward 
counteracting all this spreading evil, is to be found in a cor- 
rection of the two main errors of the popular historical school 
of the day. Let the two foundation principles of history, the 
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two true principles, be earnestly insisted on, and sedulously 
inculcated, and they will, they must, in time displace the 
counterfeits. Let, moreover, that true spiritualism which the 
Church system inspires, be carefully exhibited and expounded, 
alike from the pulpit and by the press ; and let that disposition 
to confound form and formalism, which so prepares the mind 
to receive Pantheistic views, be carefully corrected. Let 
those meager and jejune views of life, and especially of the 
life of Christ, be avoided, which sink its glorious ideal into an 
abstract statement of a doctrine, and because of the Sacrifice 
forget the Prophetship and the Royalty. Above all things, 
let there be a plain, distinct, and dogmatic teaching of the Iy- 
CARNATION of the Erernat Worp; neither suffering it, as the 
Romanist does, to be obscured by the figment of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, nor as some religionists do, merging it in an 
abstract view of the Atonement. Nor let it be forgotten that 
with this there must also be set forth, because it depends upon 
it for its life and meaning, the stupendous verity of the Hory 
Catrnouic Cuurcn, with all its gifts and means, its dower of 
graces upon earth, its heritage of glory in the heavens. 


VGL. I.—NO. IV. 72 
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THE SYRIAC IGNATIUS. 


Arr. VI.—The Antient Syriac Version of the Epistles of Saint 
Ignatius to St. Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans : 
Together with Extracts from his Epistles, collected from 
the Writings of Severus of Antioch, Timotheus of Alexan- 
dria, and others, edited with an English translation, and 
notes; also the Greek text of three Epistles, corrected ac- 
cording to the authority of the Syriac version. By Witt- 
11m Cureron, M. A. London: Rivingtons. Berlin: Asher 


& Co. MDCCCXLYV. 


Tue interest that we all naturally feel in the earliest ages 
of the Christian Church, often causes a regret for the scan- 
tiness of materials to gratify our research. The genuine 
works of the Fathers of the first three centuries, form com- 
paratively but a small library saved from the wrecks of 
time, and the nearer we ascend to the Apostolic limits, the 
more do we feel our want of authority to make, what is now 
reasonable conjecture, also historic fact. 

Had we, indeed, all that the industry and zeal of Euse- 
bius have enabled us to see, only as Cicero says, “ quasi per 
transennam strictim aspicere,” in mere names, titles, or frag- 
ments, we might perhaps fill up the chasms, or restore the 
links in the broken chain of events. The history of the 
Church transmitted by Eusebius, is, in truth, as much a val- 
uable anthology of Patristical literature as a record of facts ; 
and where the latter assists us to place our step on some 
firm foundation, the former helps us to many a promising 
glance in the opening tract that we survey. 

We regret, indeed, the want of an unbroken chain of events 
on the pages of authentic history there, where we seem to 
desire it most, after the close of the New Testament; yet 
happily the points of inquiry are also at the same time, either 
of minor importance, or else sufficiently determined by Scrip- 
ture authority. And thus, though we may not be able to 
see the stream in all the windings of its course, still the liv- 
ing fountain is full in view, and its waters are ever flowing 
before us. 

But besides this sufficiency which the Providence of Gop 
has thus anticipated in the wants of his Church, this suffi- 
ciency in regard to what we have, there seems also a wise 
economy, a designed and salutary privation in that which 
we have not. Who of us would not indeed be gratified, if at 
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this day we had the undoubted records of the lives and la- 
bors of those holy men, who, as the immediate disciples of 
Christ, were also the founders of His Church? But unless 
we dignify legends and pious fancies with the name of his- 
tory, there is a veil drawn over a great portion of the Apos- 
tolic age, that Providence has not seen fit to remove. 

To whatever causes this may be attributed, whether to 
the disturbed nature of the times, the omissions of some who 
might have supplied the want, or the lost labors of those 
who made the attempt—the very deficiency seems to have 
been designed as a caveat against subsequent abuse. Total 
ignorance is, under some circumstances, better than that lit- 
tle knowledge which, like objects in the dim twilight, only 
deludes us with a vain hope or treacherous persuasion. If 
superstition has seized with such avidity upon the little that 
we have, the mere hints that have come down to us respect- 
ing times, persons, and events, in the first ages of the Church, 
to multiply as well as to magnify, ad libitum, whatever hap- 
pens to come within its reach, we know not what would 
have been the effect of this rank luxuriance in the midst of 
more abundance. In whatever light we may regard it, we 
may one day see as much reason to be thankful for what we 
do not know, as for what we do; and though we need not 
make this an apology for willful ignorance, or a “ praise of 
folly,” certain it is, what our Lorp once said to his disciples, 
may apply to the Church in more periods than one: “ there 
are many things” which, for the time at least, we can not 
bear. 

Upwards of half a century after the close of the Acts of 
the Apostles, we lose sight of the connecting links of the 
Church’s history, and are obliged to feel our way, with the 
help of an occasional hint from Josephus, an allusion from 
Suetonius or Tacitus, or an inference drawn from some 
Apostolic Father, down to the days of Trajan and Pliny. 

This interval, however, though barren or destitute of' his- 
torical, or rather chronological data, was not destitute of 
testimony to the faith, The Chureh might lose the thread 
of her history, she can never lose the ground of her hope. 
She has the undying principle once imparted by her sacred 
Founder, and though obscurity, and even oblivion may seem 
to spread over some periods of her existence, still she lives, 
and in a sense more noble than pagan Rome,—per damaa, 
per cades ab ipso fe rro—ducit opes. 

That such men as Timothy and Titus, Silas and Sosthenes, 
Apollos and Zenas, not to mention other associates of the 
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Apostles, would commit some testimony to writing, as well 
as proclaim it orally, is so probable, that there are scarcely 
any of those in the Apostolic age whose names have reached 
us, that have not had some written work ascribed to them. 
But of these, none have stood the ordeal of criticism, except 
those commonly known as the Apostolic Fathers. Indeed, 
even these have not passed without strenuous opposition, 
and this chiefly on the ground that they are occasionally, in 
the expression of doctrine, or the exhibition of moral duty, 
or the application of Scripture, perhaps, not as sound as their 
inspired teachers. But unless we expect the disciple to be 
in all things as his master, such objections would disprove 
more than even these authors would admit. Indeed, it re- 
quires but little critical taste or theological perception, to 
see there is a marked difference between the productions of 
an Apostle and even an Apostolic man. Much as we may 
honor the latter for his connection with the former, as soon 
as we step out of the Apostolic circle, we feel as if we had 
descended into a different atmosphere, and we rise or step 
back again, as if by instinct, to recover the genial warmth of 
the purely Apostolic mind. The latter, as the standard, the 
true and only infallible exponent of the mind that was in 
Christ, is also the criterion of all subsequent teaching. 
Whatever be the veneration with which we regard Fathers, 
whatever the decisions of Councils, whatever the authority 
of the Church, all must be tested by the Apostolic mind, the 
exponent of the mind and the spirit of Curisr. 

Among the five Apostolic Fathers, none has been the sub- 
ject of more earnest controversy than the Epistles of Igna- 
tius, Bishop of Antioch during a part of the first and second 
centuries. The controversy would not have been conducted 
with such warmth, or such ability—nay, perhaps, would 
never have arisen, had it not been for the interests supposed 
to be at stake. More than one hundred and fifty years have 
passed since this discussion of the merits of the Ignatian 
Epistles was at its height, and the learned Daillé on the one 
side, and the equally learned Pearson on the other, were 
matched against each other, not without expectations on 
both sides, that the question would be set at rest. But not- 
withstanding the learning and critical skill brought to the 
contest on both sides, still it has remained a vexed question ; 
and whatever be our partialities, it may be said upon the 
whole there remains much to be satisfactorily settled—ad- 
huc sub judice lis est. 

In the Syriac edition of the Ignatian Epistles now before 
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us, the Rev. Mr. Cureton has done much, if not to settle the 
agitated points, at least to throw much light upon them, and 
thus ease the labor of ultimate decision. In the prolegom- 
ena which Mr. Cureton has prefixed to the work, and in 
which he makes us acquainted with its nature and design, 
he has given also a succint and lucid review of the contro- 
versy in connection with the efforts of others before him, that 
led to his own labors. It had been the constant hope in- 
deed of these who admitted the shorter Epistles of the Greek 
text as genuine, to obtain a copy of the ancient Syriac or 
Chaldee version from the East ; and this idea, first suggested 
by Archbishop Usher, was ardently cherished by Dr. Fell, 
Dean of Christ Church, and afterwards Bishop of Oxford. 
After muh correspondence between Robert Huntington, af- 
terwards Bishop of Raphoe, and the Maronite Patriarch of 
Antioch, Stephen Peter, and John Lascaris, Archbishop of 
Mount Sinai, the seventeenth century passed away without 
any definite result ; the eighteenth century also passed, and 
the Syriac Epistles had not yet come forth to the light. The 
collection of Oriental manuscripts brought from the Syrian 
monastery in the desert of Nitria, and deposited in the Vati- 
can, by J. 8. Assemani, was reasonably supposed to contain 
the Epistles, and Mr. Cureton was assured of it by the state- 
ment of the Assemani. On inquiry, however, he was told 
that there was no such book in the Vatican. Certainly a 
most curious result. ‘Thus it was not until 1839 and 1842, 
that our author was able to obtain copies of the desired Epis- 
tles, and that not from the Vatican, but from those that had 
recently come into the possession of the British Museum. 
This collection had been deposited in the Museum by the 
Rev. Henry Tattam, who was subsequently commissioned to 
make another visit to the desert of Nitria, which was crowned 
with full success. From the ancient Syriac manuscripts 
thus obtained, Mr. Cureton has published the extracts from 
the Ignatian Epistles, collected from different earlier authors, 
together with the three entire Epistles extant in the Syriac, 
viz., to St. Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans. 
These he transcribed, translated, and has thus given to the 
public. They form a neat volume of no great bulk, but pos- 
sessing much to excite and interest, not only in the Apostolic 
man, to whom it refers, but also in the study of Oriental lit- 
erature in general. 

On a candid review of the Epistles that are generally con- 
sidered genuine, we can hardly resist the impression that 
notwithstanding the expurgation of the Pseudo-Ignatius, 
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there are still parts and passages that belong only to the lat- 
ter. Mr. Cureton’s Syriac Ignatius tends to confirm this im- 
pression. It not only furnishes ground for various readings 
in the Greek text, but omits those very parts which are liable 
to objections. 

These omissions in the Syriac reduce the Epistles to di- 
mensions which strike us on the very face of them as more 
suited to the time, the circumstances, and the sainted martyr. 
Neither do they affect the argument based upon the testi- 
mony of Ignatius, unless it be only to make that testimony 
the stronger from its more incidental introduction. One such 
incidental witness is worth a dozen who betray their cause 
by a fulsome precision. Mr. Cureton thus shows that we 
may, without prejudice to any of the points which the Epis- 
tles favor, correct the present Greek text, and thus restore 
the Epistles to their original limits. He has, accordingly, 
added the Greek text, reduced to the limits of the Syriac, and 


subjoined the parts and passages omitted, from the Greek of 


the so-called genuine Ignatius, as we find them in Smith’s 
or Cotelier’s edition. For his arguments in favor of the Syr- 
iac as the true representative of the genuine Ignatius, we 
must refer the reader to the work itself; but we can not rise 
from it without the conviction that it forms altogether a new 
period in the Ignatian controversy, and not withont the hope 
of approaching a canon to settle definitely what belongs to 
the genuine, and what does not. We believe that much has 
been done towards this object by the labors of Mr. Cureton. 

Although Mr. Cureton places the Syriac as low as the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, we can not but think that with 
some various readings, the version is much older. Indeed, it 
it seems natural to expect a version nearly co-eval with the 
original, and, in the absence of all positive testimony on this 
point, we may reasonably ask, whether Ignatius was not 
considerably influenced in style, by the prevalent Syriac 
idiom? The Church of Antioch was a Syrian Church, and 
though Greek was generally spread over the east, after the 
days of Alexander, the oriental vernacular still remained. 
Ignatius must have ofliciated in both languages, and one 
would insensibly affect the other. We know the Greek did 
affect the Syriac, from the many words adopted from the 
Greek, and the Greek idiom could not pass without a tine- 
ture of the Oriental, where it was not guarded by a literary 
culture. We here subjoin a few instances, as deviations 
from pure Greek usage. 

The word yvwux in the beginning of the Epistle to Poly- 
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carp, may better suit the Syriac wa} reyon, than the Greek 
vss for which it is intended. Woocdewas rs) dpouw, though intelli- 
gible, is more oriental than Greek. Exdixes rov rowov Seems @ 
misapplication of a Latinism, for vindica locum, assert thy 
place or post. There is no proper Syriac for it in the text. 
The antithetical expressions, s#2§ and svsvzo, with their de- 
rivatives, would savor of a foreign idiom to a Greek. Tlavr« 
ras vodous Sasafz, is a familiar phrase in the oriental dialects, 
but is not so in Greek. The e xpression, xoAaxsuns, IS not pure 
Greek, for what it is intended. We would refer the ex- 
pression, sec. vy, won xAcov Tou exitxorov, to a Syriac idiom. 
Translated liter: _ we are at ‘lees to see what it has to do 
with the connection. But if we refer it to the Syriac, we 
get some light. To know, often means to recognize, and the 
passage thus means, “if he be recognized apart from, i. e., 
exclusively of the Bishop.” It does not refer so much, in this 
instance to notoriety, as to the recognition of the marriage 
without the cognizance of the sishop. Marriage should have 
the sanction of religion as well as the State. The Syriac, 
;25 lebar, seems to imply that the translator read ywpis, or 
understood «Aso in that sense. 

The expression, avtiluyov eyw, is a favorite with Ignatius. 
We can hardly suppose he used it in the common sense of 
Greek usage, but in the higher, involving his own salvation. 
In the E — to the Romans, near the beginning, the words 


xO Ciwanntnts ax’ cuov, are Gre ek, but the phré ase 1S More allied 
to the eastern dialects. So rds is often used for warrAcv. In 
the expression, rpia wisnpia xpavyns, occurring near the end of 


the Epistle to the Ephesians, we may explain an obscure 
passage by reference to the Syriac. The latter reads WS2Zo 
1lAso9 <5 watholotho razin dekaatho, rendered by Mr. Cure- 


ton, the three mysteries of the Shout; better thus, the three 
mysteries of a shout, i. e., by a Syriac phrase, the three as- 
tonishing mysteries, so W aan f rful that the ‘y would cause an 
outcry, or e ‘xclamation at the ve ry mention of them. = Mugnpia 
xpavyys is the genitive of the attribute, and is explained by 
some,—* mysteria vociferatione digna.” 

These examples of foreign idiom might be enlarged, but 
they suffice to show an influence exerted on the style of Igna- 
tius, without a reference to which, we can not understand 
his Greek. 

On a comparison of Mr. Cureton’s translation with the 
Syriac, we believe it to be both accurate and literal, leav- 
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ing, however, room for difference of opinion on the import 
of some expressions. Thus in the very title of the Epistle 
to Polycarp, Mr. Cureton, who, in other places renders the 
Syriac word «ajo Mari, by its appropriate, Lord, or my 
Lord, here gives it by the word Saint. It appears to us as 
if, in this instance, the learned and respected translator felt 
an incongruity in the application of a title so modern in 
sound, to an Apostolic man, and which, if translated in the 
title of the very first Epistle, would raise a needless preju- 
dice. Besides, the title Mar does not appear to have been 
generally applied to Saints, and Bishops, and leaders of the 
Church before the fourth century, if we may judge from the 
life of St. Ephraim, in Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orientales. 

In the beginning of the Epistle, the words ws Vaa3 
d’makbul olat, are translated acceptable to me. So also in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. But the Syriac “aato makbul, 
as @ passive participle, means strictly, not what is acceptable, 
but what is received, or what may be received, and hence in 
a secondary sense, what may be accepted; hence the Lexi- 
cons give acceptabilis as well as acceptus. It means, there- 
fore, simply, “because your name has reached me.” The 
participle is here construed with “SS a/ ; where it takes the 


sense, acceptabilis, it is construed with S. 

Page 5, we read the translation, “if thou love the good dis- 
ciple, thou hast no grace.” The word grace is here intended 
for Qoai taibo. But the Syriac here means thanks. The 


author had justly rendered in a previous passage (Zanap5 
b’taibotho, by the grace ; but in the present instance both the 
Syriac, aoaZ and the Greek y«pic, signify thanks, evidently 
in allusion to our Lord’s expression, “ what thank have ye.” 

On the same page |31. legezoro “for the cutting” is 
more correctly rendered “for the flock.” The Greek ra- 
posuewous, Meaning, irritations or irritable cases, seems to have 
influenced the translation. Instead of rendering \,aSo 


meeshdal, flatter, we should prefer, entice or allure. The 
Greek xodaxevys, is also undoubtedly meant to express the 
same idea though it literally signifies “ flatter.” 

These few suggestions have occurred to us, in the read- 
ing of the work, as deserving attention; some others we 
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might add as matter of taste or opinion ; but more anxious to 
agree than to disagree, we shall leave all such differences as 
unimportant, only to express some views on the value of the 
publication to our literature, criticism, and ecclesiastical 
system. 

In a literary point of view it is of value for the renewed 
interest that it awakens in the genuine Epistles of the Apos- 
tolic Father and Martyr, coming like a voice from remote 
antiquity to aid us in marking the bounds of the genuine 
and the spurious, and thus imparting certainty to what might 
yet be considered, by many, a doubtful possession. This 
critical and literary value of the Syriac Ignatius, we are 
aware, will be differently estimated by opposite parties. 
The friends of what have been called the genuine Epistles, 
sustained by such authority as Ussher, Pearson, Beveridge, 
Vossius, Minard and Cotelier, will be loth to give up more 
than has been yielded to the Pseudo-Ignatius, or be prone to 
take the alarm, lest greater concessions should involve the 
loss of all. The opponents, glad perhaps to find their more 
reasonable objections countenanced by this ancient version, 
may anticipate the same results from contrary motives; and 
thus, whatever be the testimony of Irenaeus, of Origen, of 
Eusebius, to mention no more, both admirers and adversa- 
ries may predict the annihilation of these ancient Epistles. 
Sut the alarm on the one side, and the exultation on the 
other, are equally groundless. That spurious Epistles are 
extant, we know; that they, at first, received the sanction 
of great names, we also know; (see Mr. Cureton’s Preface, 
and Cotelier:) and that these have been sifted and cleared 
of a mass of interpolations, we also know. The learned 
Ussher, after the attempts of Videlius, with the aid of what 
is called the Old Latin Vulgate, (version,) made the greatest 
advances in the work of purgation, and the ccmmonly received 
Greek text is chiefly the result of his labors. But Ussher 
himself rejected one of the seven received Epistles, viz. : that 
to Polycarp ; and looked forward to the discovery of the Sy- 
riac, to settle more definitely the original limits of the gen- 
uine Ignatius. Itis more than two centuries since that great 
and learned man published his edition of the Epistles, and ex- 
pressed the hope of more light from oriental manuscripts. 
It has been reserved for these days to realize this hope, and 
it certainly argues no wisdom, either to turn away or to be 
alarmed at this critical apparatus, because it requires a new 
expurgation, or reduces our Ignatius to much more narrow 
limits. The former was certainly to be expected, on the re- 
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covery of the Syriac, and as to the latter, though, under 
other circumstances, the mere measure of even an Epistle, 
furnishes no criterion, yet in the case of a martyr in bonds, 
it is of some importance, even when considered by itself; 
and when viewed in connection with the matter of the 
Epistle, and other concomitants, it may amount to a strong 
proof. On such considerations the Syriac Ignatius seems to 
us to be the most natural representative of the original lim- 
its. It requires but a glance at the toilsome travel and trans- 
portation of the elevated martyr, to see that there was but 
rare opportunity to write long Epistles in the change from 
place to place, much of which was on foot. Ignatius had 
not even the quiet of a prison, when he wrote his Epistles, 
and “ bound to ten leopards” (soldiers) on his way to Rome, 
and constantly annoyed by these, as he was, it certainly is 
much to suppose that he could write at all. Brief, at all 
events he must have been, and our surprise, rather admira- 
tion is, not, therefore, that these Syriac Epistles should be 
so short, but rather that the good man could so far forget his 
own trials as to write so much. 

Nor is there in truth any thing lost by this reduction. 
Nay, the loss, if any thing in this case, is a real gain. We 
gain in weight, more than we lose in number or over-charg- 
ed matter. Whatever subjects may be affected by the tes- 
timony of Ignatius, are rather strengthened than weakened 
by a single reference or passing allusion. 

Thus literature, criticism, and some of our theology, are 
more in harmony with the text measured by the Syriac ; and 
if for the sake of truth, we give up even more than we an- 
ticipated, still what we have is so much the more secure 
from any serious aggression. Better, in the words of Thu- 
cydides, is such a firm and permanent possession, than the 
harrassing alternative of contending ever and anon, for what, 
after all, would remain disputed ground. Mernwa sig aes parrov 
N AYWVITWM F1S TO TAPAY PHL. 

Nor are these shorter Epistles without a more practical 
benefit for the plainer Christian. Simplicity and concise- 
ness, earnestness and fervor, the absence of matter foreign 
to the time and the occasion, all combine to harmonize with 
a feeling that we are here reading the purer effusions of that 
martyred Saint, whose only care is now to utter what may 
contribute to the edification of Gon’s Church. And if to 
other tests, we can also add this one, a happier, holier influ- 
ence on our own minds and hearts, we may then have the 
last, not the least, the crowning witness that these Epistles 
are from a pure Apostolic man. 
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THE JESUITS. 


Arr. VIl.—Constitutiones Societatis Iesu. Anno. 1558. Re- 
printed from the original edition; with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Translation and several important Documents. 
London: J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
&c., 1838. 8vo. pp. 276. 

History of the Jesuits, f:0m the foundation of their Society to its 
suppression by Pope Clement XIV ; their Missions through- 
out the world; their Educational System and Literature ; 
with their revival and present state. By Anprew Srern- 
metz, Author of the Noviciate, &c. Two volumes. Phil- 
adelphia: Lea & Blanchard. New Haven: 8. Babcock, 
1848. S8vo. pp- 468, 480. 

Resuts, the most important in their bearing upon the well- 
being of mankind and the Church, can often be traced back 
to a very insignificant beginning. The germ of a revolution 
has been the gratification of a mere personal pique; and the 
falling of an apple was intimately connected with all the 
discoveries of modern science. When Ignatius Loyola, in 
defending the Capital of Navarre against an invading army, 
received the wound which disabled him for military service, 
and led him, after dethroning from his heart a fair and high- 
born Castilian maid, to take a vow of self-renunciation and 
devotion to the service of Gop, none saw in this almost un- 
known and enthusiastic man, the founder of a religious order 
which should eventually exert such prodigious influence upon 
the world. 

The * Society of Jesus,’ almost from the time of their 
founder, have been regarded with no ordinary interest. 
Again and again have they been banished as outlaws from 
Christian countries. England, Venice, Portugal, France, 
Spain and Sicily, have driven them from their coasts, and for 
a long period of stormy revolution on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, many a deeply laid plot against the person of a Sov- 
ereign, many a device for the deprivation of human rights 
and the enslaving of the public mind, can be traced to Jesuit 
influence. Louis XIV, who revoked the edict of Nantz. and 
banished in a moment fifty thousand families from France, had 
three Jesuit confessors. By supple management, they wormed 
themselves into the confidence and secrets of sovereigns; 
though under the vow of voluntary poverty, they vet amassed 
immense wealth ; they controlled the education of the youth 
in every Papal country in Europe; and by intrigue, syco- 
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phancy, and flattery, gave direction in no inconsiderable de- 
gree to public affairs. 

Having become the confessors of Sovereigns, the policy 
and plans of governments were in their possession, and it was 
made their duty to transmit these to the General of the Order. 
Being a secret society, with no badge or countersign, they 
awakened no suspicion. Their members alone made them 
formidable. When in 1540, Loyola petitioned the Pope for 
the institution of the order, it numbered ten members; in 
1549, there were twenty-two establishments and two provin- 
ces; and in 1710, the order possessed twenty-four professed 
houses ; fifty-nine houses of probation ; three hundred and forty 
residences; six hundred and twelve colleges ; two hundred 
missions; one hundred and fifty seminaries and boarding 
schools; and consisted of nineteen thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-eight Jesuits. And yet this formidable body, by 
rule of the order, and by the most remarkable system of dis- 
cipline recorded in history, was completely under the will 
of one single man, the General of the Order, who alone thought 
and willed for, and the pulsations of whose heart were felt 
through the whole fraternity. 

The Order of Jesuits, unlike the other orders inthe Romish 
Church, was designed for active service. They went every 
where, insinuated themselves into every secret society, and 
assumed continually every form and shape. Sometimes we 
find them exploring the fields of science; sometimes aping 
the Puritan mein, they stood up with long faces in Puritan 
pulpits, to prove the ceremonies of the English Church to be 
but “rags of Popery ;” and then anon we detect them contri- 
ving a “ gunpowder plot ;” attempting the murder of a Queen; 
or busy among the people, stirring up a conspiracy against a 
Sovereign, for the purpose of crowning a Popish Pretender. 
For a considerable time an impenetrable veil of secrecy con- 
cealed the principles and movements of the Jesuits. Ata 
former period they awakened attention, yet the suppression 
of the order in 1773, and their dispersion, has diverted the 
public mind somewhat from them. Of late years, however, 
the revival of the order in 1814, by Pius VII, and more re- 
cent events in which they have been concerned, have served 
to bring them again into notice, and to render reliable infor- 
mation concerning them of interest and importance. 

The works at the head of our Article, have supplied us 
with many of the facts which we propose now to lay before 
the reader, and to make the basis of some observations. The 
first named consists of the “ Constitutions of the Jesuits,” a 
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most important document ; also the Bull of Pope Paul III, for 
the Confirmation of the Order, in 1540; the Bull of Pope 
Clement XIV, for the suppression of the Order, in 1773; 
which is a long but most valuable paper ; and the Bui] of Pope 
Pius VII, for the re-establishment of the Order, in 1814. 

The Constitutions, as they were the production of Ignatius, 
so they are the embodiment of a plan which Ignatius alone 
could have conceived. The despotic Richelieu declared that 
it was a model of administrative policy, and yet one can 
hardly appreciate the fitness of every part, without an accu- 
rate knowledge of the times themselves in which the instru- 
ment was framed. The simony of the priesthood was the 
standing topic of Luther’s irresistible appeals ; the Jesuits took 
the vow of voluntary poverty. The loathsomeness of the 
Confessional, prompted them to set a double guard in this re- 
spect. The Monastic Orders, with their badges of distinction, 
and their public rehearsal of the Breviary, had become ex- 
cessively odious ; the Jesuits only wore the dress of ordinary 
ecclesiastics, or conformed in this respect entirely to the peo- 
ple among whom they lived. The most remarkable feature 
of the Constitutions, however, and that which gave such al- 
most superhuman efficiency to the Institution, was the syste- 
matic and exact order which pervaded the society, and the 
prompt subserviency of every part tothe will of oneman. As 
a writer says, “ Jesuitism is a sword, of which the handle is at 
Rome, and the point every where.” And a general of the 
order is reported to have declared: “ See, my Lord, from this 
chamber | govern not only Paris but China; not only China, 
but a whole world, without any one knowing how it is done.” 
The inviolable secrecy preserved, even among its own mem- 
bers, as to its operations; its perfect unity, and its capacity 
for unlimited extension; its varied degrees of rank, and the 
careful training for each of the higher grades, making the 
members every one picked men; the regular and minute re- 
ports from the local Superior to the Provincial, and from the 
Provincial to the General, conveying in a species of cypher, 
exact information from the most distant outposts ; the careful 
attention paid to all the little courtesies of life, to manners, 
dress, in short, to every thing which makes the finished gen- 
tleman; the stratagy contrived, and the cool judgment and 
matured learning contributed to carry on the game; these were 
some of the features of this new institution, which was now to 
play its important part in the history of the world. While 
entire self-abnegation was a condition of admission, yet Ig- 
natius was careful to consult each man’s tastes aud inclina- 
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tions in the work assigned him, as well as his capacity for ef- 
fective service. As Steinmetz says, “Ignatius had an orator 
for one enterprise, a statesman for another, a philosopher for 
a third, a deep-toned moralist for a fourth, and—observe the 
important fact—a gentleman for all.” 

gnatius Loyola, was, beyond question, one of the most 
remarkable men who have ever found a place in the pages of 
history. Although the Romish descriptions of him are so 
highly wrought as to forfeit all confidence, yet we gather from 
them that his personal appearance was not particularly pre- 
possessing. Of moderate stature, dark complexion, with pierc- 
ing eyes deeply set, and a broad capacious forehead, such 
he : appeared toa casual observer. Intellectually and morally, 
he was a rare specimen of humanity. Sensitive to points of 
honor, and studiously observant of the rules of decorum ; cool 
and deliberate in laying his plans, yet a perfect zealot in 
their execution; excessively humble in his demeanor, yet 
winning over to himself those whom he thought necessary to 
him; a mystery of concealment himself, yet reading at a 
glance the thoughts and feelings of others; yielding and pli- 
ant as a rush to those who promised successful opposition, yet 
with a stubborness of will which finally overcame every ob- 
stacle ; he appeared to possess in himself the most conflicting 
elements of character, and these in the highest degree. 

His power of fascination seemed to hold spell- bound all 
who came within the charmed circle. The method which he 
employed to convert Francis Xavier to his service, shows an 
amazing knowledge of the secret springs of human conduct. 
No two men were ever more unlike by nature, than Ignatius 
and Xavier, and yet the eagle-eye of the former, saw in the 
person of the latter, one, who, not as a mere co-operator, but 
as a subordinate, would be fully equal to his boundless ambition. 
Francis Xavier was descended from one of the proudest and 
most illustrious families in Navarre; he was born in a castle 
of the Pyrenees; and the warm heart of the young moun- 
taineer throbbed at the recital of the military legends of that 
chivalrous age; yet he was persuaded by his family to enter 
the University of Paris, where he contended successfully for 
pre-eminence, and became qualified to be a public teacher of 
philosophy. His chair was afterwards surrounded with the 
studious, and his society courted by the gay and the noble. 
He was a man of noble bearing ; of high and daring purpose ; of 
a soul full of warm sy mpathies, } yet a stranger to fear ; and fired 
with a spirit of ardor which never flagged, whether he stood 
at the foot of the burning mountain in Moro, amid the dangers 
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of conflicting elements, or whether he ministered with his 
own hands, day after day, and night after night, to the most 
loathsome and disgusting forms of disease and wretchedness. 
His beautiful portrait stands out boldly before us as that of a 
rare man ; raised up by Providence to leave a deep impress of 
his own character upon his age. His letters are among the 
most beautiful specimens of human composition. 

Such was the man to whom Ignatius addressed himself; 
and at last, after frequent bafflings, he threw around him a po- 
tent spell, which proved irresistible. So also, Ignatius’ in- 
structions to Brouet and Salmeron, on sending them as emis- 
saries into Ireland, when English ascendancy there seemed so 
firmly planted ; and his charge to Lainez and Salmeron, de- 
puted as Theologians of the Holy See to the Council of Trent, 
are proofs of his consummate ability and tact, on occasions of 
the greatest moment; for Lainez proved himself fully equal 
to the emergency at that stormy conflict. 

But we must hasten on from these leading spirits of the Jes- 
uits, to consider the instrument which bound them together 
as an organized body. Mr. Norris, the English translator of 
the Constitutions and of the other documents, first named 
above, has given us in his Preface an account of the manner 
in which the Constitutions were first made public. Some of 
these facts are rich in information respecting the real charac- 
ter of the Society. The translator says, 

“ Their authoritative promulgation did not occur until 1761, when in the 
course of the celebrated suit of the MM. Lionci ard Father La Vallette, the 
Jesuits were so inconsiderate as to produce the mysterious volume of their 
institute. By the aid of these authentic records the principles of their gov- 
ernment may be delineated, and the sources of their power investigated, with 
a degree of certainty and precision, which previous to that event it was im- 
possible to attain.” 

“The authors of this extraordinary code, conscious of the just clamor 
which would be excited by its publication, obliged all members of the order 
to maintain a profound secrecy respecting it. ‘The whole of their mysterious 
polity was never discovered to the ordinary, nor even to all the professed Jes- 
uits. ‘To the novices are communicated only the Apostolical letters of Ju- 
lius III, the abridgment of the Constitutions, and the common rules. Nor 
have the other Jesuits access to any additional information concerning the 
nature of their institutes, but such as relate to the charge with which they 
are immediately intrusted. No Jesuit, therefore, who might be expelled from 
the society, could possibly reveal its secrets in any complete and satisfactory 
manner. In a letter from one of the assistants of the order at Rome, written 
towards the middle of the 18th century, there are expressions of the follow- 
ing import: ‘It is only since my arrival here that I understand any thing 
of the nature of our society. Its government is a separate science of which 
the Provincials themselves know nothing. It is necessary to be in the post 
which I occupy to begin to comprehend it.’ The still further precaution 
was adopted by the General of using cyphers in his correspondence ; and it 
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was directed that immediately on the death of any person, who had in his 
possession letters from the General, the Assistants, or the Provincial of the 
Order, such letters should instantly be burnt without being read.” . . . 

“ Of the edicts which possessed the force of Jaws among the Jesuits, there 
are many, it is believed, which ‘hey have never printed; and even the Consti- 
tutions properly so called, they have seldom committed to the press, but in 
the colleges of the order. Whenever they ventured to print this work else- 
where, they always took precautions to secure the whole impression. It 
was, however, clearly impossible that these precautions could be universally 
successful. The order has, at all times, had too many enemies, to be able, 
for any long period, to retain the exclusive possession of a volume, numerous 
copies of which were printed though not published, and which all the activity 
of malice was exerted to procure. 

Hospinian, in the Historia Jesuitica, published in 1619, gives a complete 
abstract of the Constitutions. They are quoted with accurate knowledge, 
in the Catechisme des Jesuites of Pasquier, who died in 1615. They are 
also set forth in the Historia Jesuitica of M. Ludovicus Lucius, Basle, 1627. 
M. Benard, the author of the Histoire de la Campagnie de Jesus, printed at 
Utrecht, in 1741, refers to the edition of Lyons, in 1607, and mention has 
been somewhere made of an edition in 1599. The extracts from the Consti- 
tutions of the Jesuits, which are to be found in the Mercure Jesuite, are 
taken from an edition printed at Rome, in 1583. There is a volume of the 
ConstitutionEs in the British Museum, in small 8vo. Romae, 1570. 

It was in 1558, that the volume of ConstiTutTiongs, translated from the 
Spanish of Loyola, by Father John Polancus, was originally committed to 
the press by the College of the Society in Rome ; a copy of this edition has 
fallen into the Editor’s hands ; it is in small 8vo, and has supplied the text 
from which this first English edition has been faithfully and accurately re- 
printed.” 

Such is the English Editor’s account of various editions of 
the “Constitutions of the Jesuits.” His translation appears to 
have been made with entire fidelity. 

The Constitutions, although framed by Loyola, are said to 
have been perfected by Laynez and Aquaviva, two Generals, 
who succeeded him. They consist of Ten Parts, each Part 
being subdivided into Chapters and Sections. As the docu- 
ment is one of great importance, we will give the general 
purport of each of these Parts, and the subjects of each Chapter. 

The First Part, respects “ admission to Probation,” and the 
subjects of the Chapters are as follows: of him who has the 
power of admission ; of such as may be admitted into the so- 
ciety ; of impediments to admission into the society; of the 
manner of admission. 

The Secend Part “ treats of the dismissal of those who have 
been admitted to Probation, and are found unfit for the Soci- 
ety.” And the subjects of the Chapters are, what persons may 
be dismissed and by whom; of the causes for which it is ex- 
pedient that any one may be dismissed ; of the manner of dis- 
missal; how the Society should behave towards those who 
leave it of their own accord, or those whom it dismisses. 
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The Third Part treats “of superintending and advancing 
those who remain in Probation.” ‘The subjects of the several 
Chapters are: of the superintendence in those things which 
concern the soul, and improvement in virtue ; of the superin- 
tendence of the body. 

The Fourth Part treats “of the inspection of those who are 
retained in the Society, in literature and other studies which 
tend to assist their fellow creatures.” The heads of the Chap- 
ters are: of the Commemoration of Founders and Benefactors 
of the Colleges; of those things which relate to the admission 
and relinquishing of Colleges, and their temporal concerns ; 
of the s¢ holars who are settled in the Colleges; of the super- 
intendence of the admitted scholars: of the studies to which 
the scholars of the Society should ap ply ; how the scholars 
may be assisted in successfully studying these faculties; of 
the Schools of the Colleges belonging to the Socie ty ; of in- 
structing our scholars in those things which relate to the ser- 
vice of their fellow creatures; of removing scholars from the 
study of Literature: of the Government ot the Colleges; of 
admitting Universities into the Society ; of the Sciences which 
are to be taught in the Universities of the Society ; of the 
manner and order of studying the aforesaid faculties; of the 
books which should be studied; of Terms and Degrees; of 
what relates to good morals; of the Officials or Ministers of 
the University. 

The Fifth Part « comp rises “those things which relate to ad- 
mission into the body of the Society.” The following are the 
subjects of the Chapters; of admission, to whom the power 
belongs, and when to be exercised ; what kind of persons are 
to be admitted; of the mode of admitting to profession ; of 
admitting coadjutors and scholars. . 

The Sixth Part treats “ of those who are admitted into the 
body of the Society ; what relates to their persons.” The Chap- 
ters are devoted to the following subjects: of those things 
which pertain to obedience ; of the things which pertain to 
poverty, and which follow from it; of those things in which 
the Society should be occupied, and from which it should ab- 
stain: of the assistance which should be rendered to those 
who die in the Society, and the duties which are paid to its 
dead ; that the Constitutions involve no obligation to commit 
sin. (See p. 583.) 

The Seventh Part, treats “ of what relates to the distribution 
of those admitted into the body of the Society for the service of 
their fellow-creatures through the vine yard of ‘the Lorn.” The 
Chapters treat of the Pope’s Missions ; of the Missions of the 
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Superior of the Society ; of a willing Mission in any direc- 
tion; in what things the Houses and Colleges of the Society 
may assist their neighbor. 

The Eighth Part, refers to “what relates to the mutual 
union of those who are dispersed with their Superior and 
among themselves.” The Chapters treat as follows: of those 
things which contribute to the union of minds ; in what cases 
a General Congregation should be held; who should be as- 
sembled ; to whom it belongs to call a General Congregation ; 
of the place, time and manner of assembling ; of the manner 
of deliberation when a General is to be elected; of the man- 
ner of deliberation when the General Congregation is occu- 
pied, not in the election of a General, but in other things. 

The Ninth Part, determines “those things which relate to 
the Head of the Society, and to the authority emanating from 
Him.” The subjects of the Chapters are: that the General 
should be appointed for life ; what sort of a man the General 
should be ; of the power of the General over the Society and 
of his duty; of the power or superintendence of the Society 
over the General ; of the manner in which the Society should 
proceed in things pertaining to the General ; of those things 
which assist the General to discharge his duty properly. 

The Tenth Part, directs concerning “the manner in which 
the whole body of the Society may be maintained and increased 
in its good estate.” This Vart consists of a single Chapter. 

Such is a general summary of the “ Constitutions of the Jes- 
uits.” 

In respect to the morality of the Society, the rules of the 
order restrain the members from what may be termed the 
grosser vices. The vow assumed at admission to Profession, 
binds the Jesuit to perpetual Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, 
as also special Obedience to the Pope in Missions. And we 
believe this order have given less occasion for scandalous re- 
proach in these respects, than those religious houses which 
have ever been the plague-spots of Romanism, where vice 
has too often festered as an almost natural consequence of the 
want of active and useful employment, and whose members 
have so often dozed away their lives in dreamy sentimental- 
ism. And yet virtue can hardly be predicated of persons 
who, like the Jesuits, have lost their own individuality, and 
become the mere automata of another. The rules of the Or- 
der require that “they who live under Obedience, should per- 
mit themselves to be moved and directed under divine Prov- 
idence by their Superiors just as if they were a corpse, which 
allows itself to be moved and handled in any way, or as the 
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staff of an old man, which serves him wherever and in what- 
ever thing he who holds it pleases to use it.” True it is, in- 
deed, that this vow of obedience is said to be limited to those 
things “ wherein it can not be defined that any kind of sin ap- 
pears,” and in another Chapter of the same Part it also declares 
that “It seems good to us in the Lord, that excepting the ex- 
press vow by which the Society is bound to the Pope for the 
time being, and the three other essential vows of Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience, no Constitutions or Declarations, 
or any order of living can involve an obligation to sin mortal 
or venial ;” but then immediately follows, “ unless the Superior 
command them in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, or tn vir- 
tue of holy obedience ; which shall be done in those cases or per- 
sons wherein it shall be judged that it will greatly conduce to 
the particular good of each or to the general advantage ; and 
instead of the fear of offe nse let the love and desire of all per 
fection succeed ; that the greater glory and praise of Christ 
our Creator and Lord, may follow.”* We have placed this 
pregnant clause in italics, and given the original in the note, 
for the purpose of arresting attention. It renders quite cred- 
ible all the inhuman crimes which have ever been charged 
upon this Society. For, the “holding the place of 
Grod,” and the members being but “ as dead corpses,” or “ as 
a staff,” in his hand, they are under an actual “ obligation to 
sin mortal and venial” if “the Superior command them in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” which it is decreed shall be 
done, in those cases or persons wherein it will conduce to in- 
dividual or general advantage. And hence it is, that the Or- 
der of Jesuits are, and must ever be, dangerous men, and ob- 
jects of just suspicion ; since they have secretly bound them- 
selves by solemn oath to violate, at the beck of another, every 
immutable sanction of virtue and religion. 

We do not deem it necessary to dwell longer upon these 
ar—sentrngsateny 

There are remaining in the volume before us two or three 

dncinnte. which in this connection deserve attention. 

The first pape ris the Bull of Pope Paul III, approving the 
Institute of the Society of Jesus. The dubious prospects of 
the Romish Church at that moment, rendered the establish- 





+ 


*“ Nisi Superior ea in Nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi, vel in virtute Sanc- 
tae obedientiae juberet; quod in rebus, vel personis illis, in quibus judicabitur, 
quod ad particularem uniuscujusque, vel ad universale bonum multum conveniet, 
fieri poterit ; et loco timoris offense succedat amor omnis perfectionis et desider- 
ium; ut major gloria et laus Christi Creatoris, ac Domini nostri consequatur.”— 


Cons. Soc. Jes. Pars vi. Cap. v. 
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ment of such an Order an important event. The spirit of 
Protestantism had seized hold of immense masses of thought- 
ful men, and was wresting from the grasp of the Pope some 
of the fairest portions of his domain. Such was the force of 
the reaction that it threatened to carry every thing before it. 
The pagan philosophy and the bold skepticism, now tolerated 
even in the Church; the “ Mysteries” or religious comedies 
in which the Persons of the Trinity, and many of the events 
narrated on the sacred page, were profanely represented on 
the stage ; the sale of indulgences prostituted to the most dis- 
gusting venality ; the dissoluteness of manners which prevailed 
even at the Court of Rome; these were but a few of the cor- 
ruptions which had nestled under the wing of the Church, and 
which were now evoking their just recompense at the hand of 
Christendom, especially when men, with the revival of learn- 
ing, began to see how seriously and servilely they had been 
duped and cajoled. The civil relation of the Church, as it was 
at the first the great instrument of the elevation of the Papacy, 
so by that system of retributive justice with which Gop never 
fails to visit transgression, became now an engine of humili- 
ation. England, Scotland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, in 
short all Northern Europe, were fast recovering their ancient 
rights. France was filled with conflicting and opposing ele- 
ments ; Germany and all middle Europe were convulsed with 
the struggle ; only a small portion of Southern Europe, com- 
prising Italy and Spain, remained entirely quiet and secure, 
The Pope saw in this new organization an element of power 
by which he might hope to carry on the work of re-subjuga- 
tion, and hence in approving the Institute he took care to in- 
sert a clause by which this new engine should be made to 
play into his own hands. And probably we are not over- 
rating the influence of the Jesuits, when we say that they 
were chiefly instrumental in arresting the tide which was then 
setting in favor of reform, and in propping up a system which 
began to tremble to its very base. Certainly it was a mem- 
orable era in the history of Popery, when the Society of Jes- 
uits—that most consummate and master-piece of human pol- 
icy which the world has ever witnessed—came to the rescue. 
The Bull of Paul Ill, approving the Order, occupies in the 
volume before us six pages; and though a document of some 
historical interest, it would scarcely repay the labor of tran- 
scribing, especially as it is within the reach of any who wish 
to examine it. The following comprises its contents, It 
opens with the ordinary declaration of Papal authority and 
power ; notices the association of ten persons whom it names ; 
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gives the tenor or the “formulary” by which they were mu- 
tually bound ; and then in conclusion proceeds to approve the 
objects of said Association, and receives the Association under 
the Pontifical protection. 

From the superabundant verbiage of this Bull, we extract 
the following paragraphs, as of chief importance : 


“Paul, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of Gon, for a perpetual record, 
residing by Gop’s will over the Government of the Church Militant, &c. 
Vhereas, we have lately learned, that our beloved sons, Ignatius de Loyola, 
and Peter Le Févre, and James Laynez, and also Claudius Le Jay, and Pas- 

chasius Broet, and Francis Xavier, and also Alphonso Salmeron, and Simon 
Rodriquez, and John Coduri, and Nicholas de Bobadilla, priests of the cities 
and dioceses respectively of Pampeluna, Cevennes, Saguntum, Toledo, Viseu, 
Embrun, and Palencia, Masters of Arts, graduated in the University of Paris, 
and for several years versed in theological studies ; inspired, as is piously be- 
lieved, by the Holy Ghost, coming from various regions of the globe, are met 
together and become Associates, and renouncing the seductions of the world, 
have dedicated their lives to the perpetual service of our Lorp Jesus Curist, 
and of us, and of others, our successors, Roman Pontiffs;...and [have] 
promnigated a certain formulary of life . . . the tenor of which formulary is 
as follows... The determination of each member’s peculiar degree, and 
the appointment and entire distribution of his duties, shall be in the hands of 
a General or Head to be chosen by Us ... [and] that each of us be bound 
by especial vow beyond that general obligation, so that whatsoever the pres- 
ent and other Roman Pontiffs for the time being shall ordain, pertaining to 
the advancement of souls, and the propagation of the Faith, and to whatever 
provinces he shall resolve to send us, we are straightway bound to obey, as 
far as in us lies, without any tergiversation or excuse ; whether he send us 
among the Turks, or to any unbelievers in be 


India; or to any hereticks or schismatiek 





ing, even in those parts called 
s, or likewise to any unbelievers 


. . . All and singular shall vow perpetual poverty . . . We have 
judged it right to determine that no one be received into this Society, except 
he shall have been long and diligently tried. . . . Nowseeing that We 
find nothing in the premises which is not godly or holy, We . . . by 


t 


our Apostolical authority, according to the tenor of these presents, of our 
certain knowledge, approve, confirm, and bless . . . and we receive the 
Associates under our protection, and that of the holy Apostolic Sce . + 
We will moreover that in this Society there be admitted to the number of 
sixty persons only, desiring toembrace this rule of living andnomore. (This 
limitation of the number was abrogated by the Bull of the same Pope, bear- 
ing date March 14,1543.) . . . Given at Rome, at St. Marks, in the 
year of the Incarnation of our Lord, 1540, September 27. In the sixth year 
of our Pontificate.”’ 


Such was the instrument for the institution of the Order. 

The next document is of far greater importance, intrinsi- 
cally and historically. It is the Bull of Pope Clement XIV, 
“for the effectual suppression of the Order of Jesuits,” and is 
dated July 21, 1773—two hundred and thirty vears after the 
institution of the Order by his predecessor, Pope Paul IIL, 

Its statements as to the real character of the Institution, 
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were evidently drawn up with full appreciation of the indus- 
try with which they would be sifted, and hence are to be re- 
lied upon as authoritative testimony. 

Concerning this remarkable man, we have no time to enter 
upon an examination of his character, or to vindicate him from 
the charges which his numerous enemies have never ceased 
to bring against him. So far from being timorous, and time- 
serving, driven on contrary to his own convictions of right, 
to execute pledges which were the purchase of the tiara, 
we believe him to have been honest, bold, and upright, 
resolutely bent on the reformation of abuses which had crept 
into the administration of the government, and were disturb- 
ing the peace of the Church. The Jesuits, notwithstanding 
their success, had not been received with universal favor. In 
France they had always been eyed with suspicion, and within 
fourteen years after their institution, the Faculty of Theology 
in the University had declared them to be “ dangerous as to 
matters of Faith; capable of disturbing the peace of the 
Church ; overturning the Monastic Order ; and more adapted 
to pull down than to build up,” and the French Parliament 
was willing to confirm the decisions of the University. The 
blood of Henry III was also upon their skirts ; and Henry IV 
escaped their machinations by the merest accident. In later 
times their success had emboldened them to advance their 
regicidal doctrines with new ardor, and remonstrance after 
remonstrance began to be heard at Rome against this detested 
Institution. The jealousy ¢f rival Orders, especially of the 
Dominicans, fanned the flame of hatred against them, and the 
Pope at last found it necessary, to his own security, as it was 
to the peace of the Church, to silence public clamor by their 
effectual suppression. And yet it is said he declared, as he 
put his name to that instrument that “ he was probably sign- 
ing his own death warrant ;” and in fourteen months he died 
under circumstances which proved that his anticipations were 
not altogether groundless. The suspicion that he died by 
poison was very generally entertained. 

The Bull for the suppression of the Jesuits commences as 
follows: “We know that we are established by the Divine 
Providence over Kingdoms and Nations, in order to pluck up, 
destroy, disperse, dissipate, plant or nourish, as may best con- 
duce to the right cultivation of the Vineyard of Sabaoth.” 
He then speaks of the institution of religious Orders, their de- 
sign and utility ; he recapitulates the instances in which his 
predecessors, at discretion, have exercised absolute power 
over said Orders, as by reforming, remodeling, or totally 
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abolishing them ; and names Gregory X, Clement V, Pius V, 
Urban VIII, Innocent X, and Clemens IX, who had utterly 
abolished various Orders, and disposed of their goeds and 
revenues at discretion. He declares that they did this, “ rely- 
ing wholly on that plenitude of power which they possessed 
in so eminent a degree as Vicars of Christ upon Earth, and 
as Sovereign Moderators of the Christian Republic.” Clement 
XIV, then declares, that having such examples before his eyes, 
he “has omitted no care, no pains, in order to arrive ata 
thorough knowledge of the origin, the progress, and the actual 
state of that regular order commonly called “* The Society of 
Jesus.” He then traces the origin and history of this Society, 
and declares that “almost at the very moment of its institu- 
tion, there arose in the bosom of this Society, divers seeds of 
discord and dissension, not only among the companions them- 
selves, but with other regular Orders, the secular Clergy, the 
Academies, the Universities, the Public Schools, and lastly, 
even with the Princes of the States in which the Society was 
received.” These dissensions and disputes he says, arose 
sometimes concerning the nature of their vows, &c.; some- 
times concerning the absolute authority assamed by the Gen- 
eral: sometimes concerning different points of doctrine, and 
adds, “in short, accusations of the greatest nature and very det- 
rimental to the peace and tranquillity of the Christian republic, 
have been continually received against the said Order. Hence 
the origin of that infinity of appeals and protests against the 
Society, which so many Sovereigns have laid at the foot of the 
Throne of our predecessors, Paul IV, Pius V, and Sixtus VI.” 

He then alludes to the efforts made by certain Popes to 
remedy these evils and silence these accusations and com- 
plaints; and names Urban VII, Clement IX, X, XI, XII, Al- 
exander Vil and VIII, Innocent X, XII, and XIII, and Benedict 
XIV; and still, he says, complaints and disputes arose, concern- 
ing “secular affairs with which the company ought not to 
have interfered ;” and “ certain idolatrous ceremonies adopted 
in certain plac es;” and “certain maxims which the Holy See 
has with reason proscribed as scundalous, and manife stly con- 
trary to good morals ;” and “the revolts and intestine troubles 
in some of the rageven States.” 

The Bull then declares, that under the reign of Clement 
XIII, the immediate predecessor of Clement XIV, “the times 
became more difficult and tempestuous ; complaints and quar- 
rels were multiplied on every side; in some places dangerous 
seditions arose, tumults, discords, dissensions, scandals,” 


that “desolation and danger grew to such a height, that the 
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very Sovereigns, whose piety and liberality towards the Com- 
pany were so well known as to be looked upon as hereditary 
in their families—we mean our dearly-beloved sons in 
Christ, the Kings of France, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily,— 
found themselves reduced to the necessity of expelling and 
driving from their States, Kingdoms, and Provinces, these 
very companions of Jesus; persuaded that there remained 
no other remedy to so great evils; and that this step was nec- 
essary in order to prevent the Christians from rising one 
against another, and from massucring each ‘other in the ver y 
bosom of our common Mother, the Holy Church.” Clement XIV 
continues, that these Sovereigns, the Kings of France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Sicily, had since determined, that the only 
method to secure the constant repose of their subjects, and the 
good of the Catholic Church, was, that “the said Society be 
absolute ly abolished and suppressed.” 

The Pope continues: “ Ac ps0 by so many and impor- 
tant considerations, and, as we hope, aided by the presence and 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, . . . having further con- 
sidered . . . that it was veri y difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, that the Chureh could recover a firm and durable peace 
so long as the said Society subsisted, . . . after a mature 
deliberation, we do, out of our certain knowledge, and the 
fullness of our Apostolical power, suppress and abolish the 
said Company. . . We abrogate and annul its statutes, 
rules, customs, degrees, and constitutions. . . . We de- 
clare all, and all kind of authority, the General, the Provin- 
eials, the Visitors, and other Superiors of the said Society, to be 
forever annulled and extinguished. . . . Our will and 
meaning is, that the suppression and destruction of this said 
Society, and of all ‘ts parts, shall have an immediate and in- 
stantaneous effect, . . . that these our letters should for- 
ever and to all eterni.y be valid, permanent, and efficacious, 

Given at Rome, at St. Mary the Greater, under the seal of 
the Fisherman, the 21st day of July, 1773, in the fifth year of 
our Pontificate.” 

We have quoted more at length from this important paper, 
because it is testimony which can not be disputed, to the real 
character of this Society for a period of more than two hun- 
dred years, and fully explains the secret of that spirit of exe- 
cration, and of implacable hatred, with which the Jesuits have 
ever since sought to blacken the memory of Clement XIV. 

It only remains to notice the Bull of Pius VII, for the re-es- 
tablishment of the Order, after an interval of forty-one years 
from their suppression, and notwithstanding that destruction 
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was declared to be “forever and to all eternity.” Without 
stopping to notice this, as a new illustration of the doctrine of 
“Romish Infallibility,” it is sufficient to say that Pius VII, 
having given auth ity to establish the Society in Russia, in 
1801, and in Sic lv, In 1804, under date of August 7th, 1814, 
an 1, as he savs, “in virtue of the pienit ide of Apostolic 
power,” grants that “all the concessions and powers,” be- 
stowed upon the Russi in Empire and the two Sicilies, shall 
be extend »¢ “to all our KE ‘cleslastic il St ites, and also to all 
other States.’ and concludes by saving, that “no one be per- 
mitted to infringe, or DY any a {3 ous temerity to oppose 
any part of this ordinance; and that should any one take upon 
him to attempt it, let him know that he will thereby incur the 
indignation of Almighty God, and of the Holy Apostles, Peter 
and Paul. 

“Given at Rome, at Sancta Maria Majo 
gust, In the year of our Lord, 1814, and t! 
tificate.” 

Thus, in defiance of the solemn Bull of Clement XIV, sup- 


, 


r, on the 7th of Au- 
ve 15th of our Pon- 


pressing the Order, and of the “ greater excommunication’ 


there threatened; in the face of that mass of historie facts, 
there recorded and which cotemporary historv confirms; facts 
which inust ever brand the name of Jesuit with infamy and 


shame: in defiance of the morai sense of the Christian world, 


aPope, in this nineteenth century is had the hardihocd to 


take such an Institution of outcasts under his fostering care 
and protection. 

The present incumbent of the Romish See, has, as we learn, 
banished the Order from Rome, which perhaps he dare not 
suppress, and has thus dispersed them into every part of the 
nominal family of Christ. A late number of the Churchof Eng- 
land (Juarterly Review pays them the tollowing compliment : 

“Will it be thought cred ble, that this same order is_ busily 
at work in this country, fomenting, as is their business, inter- 


nal strife and discord Yes: it is true that they are regu- 
larly organized in this country. In the metropolis there are 
three ecclesiastics, with Dr. Lingard at their head 


siness 1s to direct operati ns, to corresp ind with Rone, organ- 


7 whose bu- 
ize local branches, to send out and receive the reports of their 
lay emissaries, whose name indeed, is Legion, for they are 
many ; so well arranged is the system for the attainment of 
every sort of information that may be turned to their account 
—so well and freely distributed ‘over society at large—that 
there are few men of influence and intelligence who, by ac- 
cident or design, are not brought in contact with them; they 
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mix among the lowest order of politicians, and are ever in 
alliance with the baser sort, whose object is to rankle the 
wound of internal strife, to keep in agitation the under-current 
of well-concerted discord, and to lend their aid and advice to 
such as would break the frame-work of well-ordered govern- 
ment and peaceable society. 

“Such is the object of the Jesuits, and such is the purpose 
of their mission: nor are they confined to large towns and 
populous cities; but, as lay emissaries, they are, under one 
form or another, distributed through every town in this coun- 
try, and are to be found zealously carrying out the purpose of 
their baneful mission and artful intrigue.” 

We learn also, on the most undoubted authority, that no 
inconsiderable numbers of them are planting themselves in 
these United States, in positions most favorable for permanent 
and extensive influence. In the newer settlements, where so- 
ciety isin a forming state, where Creeds are unheard of and un- 
cared for, where a wide dearth of means of education prevails, s 
there the Jesuits are found, the noisy friends of “ the people,” 
and with the same spirit which fired the breast of Ignatius 
Loyola, laying the foundations of Romish Institutions. 


Before closing this article, we should like to allude to several 
topics, upon which the volumes of Mr. Steinmetz throw much 
light. For — many of his authorities are of a ques- 
tionable character, or are taken at second hand; and although 
the spirit which sll a his work, is such as no well grounded 
Churchman can ap prove, as we have shown in another place; 
and albeit his style is often excessively inflated, still, his vol- 
umes contain a mass of information, and of well authenticated 
facts, hitherto inaccessible tothe American reader, and which 
place in a new aspect some delicate portions of modern history. 
For example, the magic spell which surroundsthe beautiful and 
unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scctts, (to whose memory we 
perceive a popular American writer has lately come forward 
as sponsor,) loses its power as we witness the machinations 
of the Jesuits, in stirring up the minions of Popery, for the 
subjugation of Protestant England, and for the destruction of 
her Queen. The Spanish Armada, the attempt to murder the 
Queen, and the Gunpowder Plot, are only proofs of a deeply 
laid plan, of which Jesuits were prime movers, and who 
stopped at no measures whereby to gain possession of that 
strong hold of the Primitive Faith; nor can a full defense of 
Charles the First ever be written, till the Jesuitical strat 
gems of those times are clearly exposed. 
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The Missions of the Jesuits will also ever occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the history of the Christian Church ; and, to- 
gether with their labors in the cause of literature and science, 


should always be taken into consideration, in judging of their 
true character. Indeed, there are some such facts in the his- 
tory of the Jesuits, which appeal so strongly to our sympathy, 
and so challenge our admiration, as almost to blind our eyes to 
the darker shades of the picture. Not that their Missions 
were always conducted in a method altogether Apostolical ; 
or even in accordance with their own Constitutions ; for mul- 
itudes of their converts in the Indies, had not apparently even 
he slightest conception of the nature of Christianity, having 
een baptized (and so reckoned as Christians) by stealth, and 
under pretense of administering medicine. Father Martin, 


1 
{ 
t 
J 
{ 


a Jesuit, Savs, “there are among the Indians only three 
sorts of persons who have embraced the Christian religion ; 
- . . the first are those who placed themselves under the 
protection of the Portuguese, to avoid the tyrannical domina- 
tion of the Mohametans ; secondly, those whom the Portuguese 
had subjugated on the coast by the force of arms, professed 
at first external \ the religion of the conquerors 4 in fine, the 
last sort of Indians who made themselves Christians in those 
early times, were either persons of the very dregs of the race, 


or slaves who! 


m the Portuguese bought on the lands; or per- 
l 


sons who had their caste by their licentiousness or bad 
conduct.” And Xavier himself, in writing to Ignatius, in 


1549, after eig 


yst 


t vears of toil in the Indies, and when about 
to depart for Japan, wave a scarcely more favorable account 
of the results of his labors. And as a matter of history, their 
Missions in the E ist, and In West Africa, have proved almost 
an entire failure. Still, notwithstanding all this, we can not 
forget the self-denving and wonderful perseverance of Xavier, 
the “ Alexande of the Missions.” as he has been style d; nor 
the patient gantic labors of Father Ricci and Adam 
Schall, in China; orthe sufferings subsequently heaped upon the 
thousands of converts in China and Japan. Neither can we 
overlook the patient toil of Marquette and his associates, 
among the rude and savage tribes of North America, where 
some of the noblest specimens of our race fell martyrs toa 
zeal worthy of Apostolic days, from the ruthless cruelty of 
those whom they went to save. And never can be blotted 
from the page of history the genial influence of the Jesuits, in 


advancing the cause of civilization in Paraguay, where the 
Jesuits had secured for the Romish Church immense numeri- 


cal strength, and had departed from their ordinary method and 
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from their rules, by identifying themselves openly with the 
institutions of society, and deserved a better recompense than 
they afterward received. 

In promoting the cause of human learning, the Jesuits won 
for themselves an imperishable name. In the ancient Class- 
ics, their system of instruction was of the most thorough 
character ; their grammatical exercises, and attention to the 
metrical art, with constant readings of the best authors, and 
continual practice in composition, making them perfect mas- 
ters of the ancient languages. Rhetoric, Mathematics, Logic, 
Physics, Metaphysics, these were the branches which occu- 
pied the first ten years of the pupil in the Jesuit schools ; when 
he entered upon another four years, in which he attended to 
the various branches of Scholastic Theology. We are not 
surprised then, to hear Steinmetz say, that “ by the middle of 
the seventeenth century the Company had produced works in 
all the languages, ancient and modern,—Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, &c.; English, French, Dutch, German, Spanish, 
Hungarian, Illyrian, Portuguese, Polish, in the languages of 
India, and those of the suvage tribes of America.” They 
were the astronomers, philosophers, and geometricians of 
their day. Galileo sat as a disciple at their feet, and their 
text books were the practical guides in navigation and naval 
architecture. In the fine, as well as useful arts, also, the Jesu- 
its occupied the very first place ; and their painters, sculptors, 
and architects, have given character in this res} ect to the Ro- 
mish Church, the origin of which has not always been ac- 
knowledged. 

As to the present numbers of the Jesuits, and their pros- 
pects, we have no very definite information. They are sup- 
posed to number from seven to ten thousand; and their nu- 
merous establishments in England, (the chief of which is at 
Stoneyhurst,) and at several in portant points in the United 
States, show that some portion of that zeal which fired the 
breast of lonatius, still clow s in the breasts of his successors. 

In respect, however, to the modern movements of the Jes- 
uits and the other emissaries of Rome, we confess that we look 
on with sume indifference. The ordinary methods of operating 
upon society, and of controlling cabinets, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, are quite powerless now. Rome seems indeed to feel the 
importance of changing her policy, and is disposed to play a 
bolder game. Her movements upon the board exhibit reck- 
lessness rather than calm deliberation. She seems bringing 
her whole strength to bear upon countries under Protestant 
influence. In England and her Colonies, North America, 
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China, in short wherever the English Church is planted, there 


missionaries of the Propaganda are sent to subve wrt and destroy. 


But such a policy will be impotent against the workings of 


that overruling Providence, which is bringing such large 
masses of the heathen world | ler the influence of the 
English Church: a Church, which is beginning to realize the 
sacredness of her heaven-committed trust, and is putting on 
the old blood-stained armor of the martvrs, and arming her- 
self with weapons, whi 


= 
f 


nce Apostles’ days, have 
been wielded in vain. So far from being alarmed at Rome’s 
change of p | cy, in selecting the chosen theater of a contest 
W 


eh now must be Vi ced: and waged, we suppose, to the 
special disturbing ot the craven-hearted and time-serving ; 
and ot those whos 


} sympathies are with the medizwva I, rather 
than the primitive age: we, on the contrary, think we can 
descry through the cloud of the coming contest, the Cuurcn 
of Gop standing out more distinctly in her primitive beauty 
and strength: and we think we see also the more palpable 
developments of Catholic Truth and Order. The relative po- 
sition of the Romish Church in the United States toward that 


pure branch of the Catholic Church to which we belong, is 
anomalous; is one involving contradictions ; and will event- 
ua ly raise questions Will *h have not vet been fai ‘hy met. 
We sav that the Romish Church has, and can 


diction here. It is not at alla question of priority of occu- 


have, no juris- 


pancy ; and if it were, these Colonies were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the English Church before Rome ever set foot upon 
our soil. Aside from her corruptions, by which she has in- 
volved herself in the sins both of heresy and schism—she 


stands in this country in the attitude of a usurper. We sav, 


theretore, to her Bishops, in the language of the ( ‘ouncil of 
Nice, “ let the vilezes be preserved to the Churches :” and 
in the language of the First Council of Constantinople, “ let 
not the Bishops go out of their Diocese, to Churches beyond 
heir bounds, nor cause a confusion of Churches.” We also 


hold it to be a t serious cause of regret, that in our alter- 
ation of the thirty-seventh Article of Re — ' the Anglican 
protest was not retained, “ The Bishop of ‘Rome hath no ju- 


risdiction in this Re m:.” We fear that this silence e, if it did 


not proceed from, has at least resulted in, a «want of due ap- 
preciation of the piety of Rome, in her usurpation, and vio- 


lation of Catl > Order. 
Notwithstanding, however, her ambitious policy, we can 


not suppress some feelings of ec seration, as We contrast 
I 


the hur nl liating g position of Pius Ix. with that of such a man 
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as Innocent III; before whose legate, seated on a throne, a 
haughty English Monarch once threw himself upon his knees, 
in a posture of the most abject servitude, and resigned Eng- 
land and Ireland to Gop, to St. Peter, and St. Paul, Pope Inno- 
cent, and his successors ; and agreed to hold his dominions as 
feudatory of the Church of Rome. Now, the Roman Pontiff, 
though his claim to the civil allegiance of all Christendom has 
never been withdrawn, is glad to hold en to the scepter of a 
petty Italian Province, through the conservative power of 
foreign Sovereigns. And as tor conversions to the Romish 
Church from those who have hitherto protested against her 
errors and corruptions, we doubt not that for the last ten 
years, the current has been setting the other way; and that 
Rome has lost more than she has gained in point of numbers, 
by at least ten to one; notwithstanding the few closeted 
dreamers and sickly sentimentalists, who have rushed from 
the extreme of Protestantism, and of ultra Evangelicalism, into 
her embrace ; and whose accession to her ranks is to us more 
occasion of pity toward them, than of envy toward her. And 
yet we presume that on her list of converts, are some men of 
really honest though misguided minds ; who, beguiled by sub- 
tleties and by false notions of Catholic Unity, have been led 
astray by just such perversions of ancient history as we have 
exposed in our previous pages. Nor, are we ignorant of ru- 
mors apparently but too well founded, that some nominal Prot- 
estants, but Romanists at heart, are still retaining their con- 
nection with Protestant bodies, for the purpose of playing into 
the hands of that juggling system ; and are thus guilty of con- 
duct in which it is hard to say whether meanness or wicked- 
ness most preponderates. 

As we said before, however, we feel but the slightest ap- 
prehensions of danger from the aggressive movements of the 
Romish Church. Far deeper solicitude is awakened in behalf 
of her own members, long held in the most servile bondage. 

That she can, for any great length of time, maintain her 
spiritual despotism over them, and continue her outrage upon 
the well established principles of the Catholic Church, and 
upon human rights, is next to impossible. Already she com- 
plains that her hold upon her members, especially in this coun- 
try, is growing weaker ; and she knows that she has lost the 
power of the civil arm to make her anathemas other than 
harmless and contemptible. And if her thoughtful leaders 
ever raise the inquiry, why it is, that her system is gradually 
but surely losing its power upon the masses of its votaries, let 
them know that it is the inevitable consequence of the false 
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position in which she has placed herself. Catholic in her 
name and pretensions, she has in her solemn Councils virtually 
denied many of the main doctrines of the Catholic Faith; and 
there is not enough spiritual power left in her system, on 
which she can with any safety rely. 

Neither are we without strong hopes of a thorough refor- 
mation in the Church of Rome. ‘The Gordian knot by which 
the Tridentine Council bound that whole communion indis- 
solubly to so many barefaced contradictions and gross absurd- 
ities, needs but the sword of an Alexander to do its work, and 
Rome, surrounded as she is, must and will take a new position 
in the Church of Gop. The decisions of that Council are evi- 
dently the greatest apparent obstacle in the way of thorough 
reform. But there is here no real difficulty. Let the mem- 
bers of the Romish Communion at once take the ground,—and 
any other position is, to say the least, ridiculous,—that that 
Council was in no sense a Genera] Council, and hence that its 
Decrees and Canons have no binding authority upon the 
Church. That a reform will soon be called for, we almost 
venture to believe. There has been already, practically at 
least, and for which she is indebted to the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, a great change for the better. Compare 
the times of Pius IX, for example, with such a period as that 
of the reign of the infamous Borgia, Alexander VI, or of Leo 
X, and surely we can not look forward to the future without 
some hopetul anticipations. There is, however, work enough 
still remaining to be done; and there must be a deep con- 
sciousness of Truth and Right in the hearts of her members, 
which three hundred years ago Rome could not awe into si- 
lence, and against whose remonstrances she is utterly power- 
less now. She has had within her fold whole classes of men, 
whom, like the Jansenists, she could scarce retain; and there 
have again and again been those high in office, who have 
plead the necessity of a thorough reformation of a system 
whose corruptions they had both witnessed and experienced ; 
and from which some of her recent converts have turned with 
loathing. And now with that open and thorough discussion 
of Catholic truths and principles, to which her present policy 
calls us, and which we must see to it that she does not es- 
cape, her Bishops will, we trust, come forward to claim as a 
sacred heritage, those ancient prerogatives, on the ruins of 
which the Papacy has been built up. We are no soothsayers, 
and yet, we forewarn them that, unless a Reformation, thor- 
ough and complete, is effected, like the English Reformation, 
upon principles established in the early Councils of the 
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Church, a reformation will be forced upon her from without, 
the ends ana issues of which can be foreseen only by the eve 
of Omniscience. Her eyes may be closed to such a prospect, 
and the lesson of the last three hundred years may be lost 
upon her, but yet the result which we have predicted is inev- 
itable. Let the rulers of that Church then enter upon a noble 
work of reform. Let them renounce the Papacy, and, hold- 
ing Curist the only Head, restore the ancient rights of the 
sishops. Let them abolish the Confessional, with its impuri- 
ties and its usurpations. Let them cast off at once the foul 
idolatries with which their worship is polluted. Let them re- 
store the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to its integ- 
rity. Let them take off the prohibition from the free exam- 
ination of Gon’s Holy Word. Let them conduct the public 
services of religion in a language which the people can un- 
derstand. Let them no longer be cuilty of * forbidding to 
marry.” Let them return to a union with that Church from 
which they have unlawfully separated, and thus escape the 
sin of schism. Let them look unto the blood of Curist as 
alone meritorious, and efficacious to take away sin. Let them 
cast away that mass of ceremonies, which engender infidelity 
on the one hand, and superstition on the other; and which ob- 
scure to the eye of penitence the only satisfying object of 
Faith. And thus this Church, purified from its gross corrup- 
tions, shall be saved perhaps from total excision; and shall 
prove a grand instrument in the recovery of a lost world to 
Curist. 














EDITORIAL. 


THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


Tue present number completes the first Volume of the 
Cuvurcn Review anno Ecccuestasticat Reeister. A retro- 
spect of our past labors suggests a few considerations, which 
we beg leave in this place to lay before our readers. The 
circumstances which first led to the establishment of the Re- 
view, have been stated on our previous pages. The difficul- 
ties incident to such an undertaking, have been frequently 
suggested to us, and have never been over-rated. They arise 
mostly from the various conflicting elements, which during 
the past few years have been in violent agitation among us. 
And yet, never were there such prospects opening before the 
Church at home and abroad, as now. Never was the Mace- 
donian cry so earnest. Never, since Apostolic days, was it 
more needful that Christian Watchmen should see eye to eve. 
Never werg sound, faithful exhibitions of truth, so imperi- 
ously called for. The Church Review was established upon 
the broad basis of the Catholic Creeds. Its spirit was de- 
signed to be like the true spirit of the Catholic Church, compre- 
hensive and tolerant; in matters of opinion allowing of lati- 
tude; in matters of Faith contending with unyielding firm- 
ness. With the Praver Book as its exponent of Scriptural 
Truth and Order, it adopts not the Shibboleths of any school 
or party; and would aim at uniting more closely, all who 
rally heartily around the authorized standards of our most 
Holy Faith. Our motto has been, in the language of St. 
Augustin, “in essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; 
in all things, charity.” A basis less comprehensive than this, 
is hecessarily pervaded by a contracted and sectarian spirit. 
We are grateful to be able to Sav, that the objects of the Re- 
view have been approved more extensively than we dared to 
hope. Letters are before us from all parts of the Church, 
even from those who, in private opinion, differ more or less 
widely from each other, recognizing the position of the Re- 
view, and commending it. It will not, however, be supposed 
that this tolerant spirit, which it is designed shall pervade our 
pages, can be suffered to degenerate into indiflerence con- 
cerning questions of Faith and Order; nor must it be mista- 
ken for that latitudinarianism now so increasingly prevalent, 
which sacrifices acknowledged verities for an imaginary and un- 
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real unity; a unity of mere negations, instead of that only basis 
of unity provided for the Church, or adequate to her wants, 
viz.: the Catholic Faith and Order, witnessed in the Creeds 
and Practices of the Apostolic Church. 

As to the ability with which the Review has thus far been 
conducted, our pages will speak for themselves. While the 
commendation bestowed upon the work by leading Journals, 
American and English, is gratefully appreciated, yet the Edi- 
tor deems it but just to say, that no small share of this com- 
mendation belongs to those distinguished and learned gentle- 
men who have made our pages the medium of communicating 
their thoughts to the public. That there is strength in the 
Church to sustain such a work, can not now be doubted. 
There is within her communion an- amount of talent, and of 
ripe scholarship, never yet developed; and which will we trust 
make an abiding and grateful impression upon the present age. 

In respect to the future, we have a word to say to those 
who have kindly extended to us their patronage, both of the 
Clergy and Laity. That the Church needs a Quarterly Re- 
view, is universally acknowledged. That, properly conducted, 
it may be of immense service, is also certain. And yet the 
present work can not be successfully sustained, without a 
largely increased support. We ask, therefore,—not for our- 
selves,—we ask it for the Church,—that we may be enabled to 
bring to the service of the Review hereafter, a strength of 
talent, and a degree of efficiency, now within our reach, and 
such as shall make the work all that its best friends can desire. 

That our past labors have been full of imperfections, none 
can be more painfully conscious than ourselves. Something 
is perhaps due to the difficulties attending the incipient steps 
of an enterprise of such magnitude. That “the school of 
experience” has not been wholly unimproved, is at least 
possible. That no efforts will be spared, to elevate the 
character, and enhance the value of the Review, our readers 
may rest assured. On all the great subjects which pertain to 
the position of the Church at the present day, as well as those 
of a more general character, it is intended that its pages shall 
possess a decided and permanent value. The list of contrib- 
utors, who will from time to time appear before our readers, 
presents an array of talent unsurpassed by any similar publi- 
cation in this country. 

We here also tender our grateful acknowledgments to those 
who have kindly given us their counsel; to our brethren of 
the press, for their friendly co-operation ; and to our numer- 
ous friends who have assisted in increasing our circulation. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An Essay on THE PROPER RENDERING OF THE worps ELOHIM anp 
THEOS iro rae Cuinesr Lancuace. By Writu1amM J. Booyeg, D. D., 
Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States to China. Canton: 8vo. pp. 70. 1848. 


One great advantage of missionary labor has already been experienced in 
the many valuable contributions made by the Missionaries to the various de- 
partments of science ‘Thus the Missionary aids the scho'ar in his study, 
while the scholar in his study, may do much to aid the Missionary in many 
subordinate and incidental points of duty. This is especially true in regard 
to literary Jabors, upon which much so often depends. ‘Fhe question di-cus- 
sed in the pamphlet mentioned above, furnishes a gocd exam;le of this im- 
portance ; for, upon its decision, depends in no small degree, the nature of 
that gospel which is to be addressed to the Chinese.—whether they are to be 
tanght to worship and adore cne Gop of many above all tle rest—or one 
Gop Supreme over other Gods,—or one on/y living and true Gup. The dif- 
ficulties attending this subject, have been felt from the first introduction of 
Christianity into China. The Romish Missionaries employed various terms 
to express tle idea of one Gop, until A.D. 1715, when Pope Clement XI, 
decided that ‘T’ien Chu, signifying “ Celestial Lord,” or “ Lord ot Heaven,” 
should be used in future. Hence, they render the first command of the 
Decalogue; Reverently worship (or honor.) one Heavenly Lord above all 
things. But this is in no way inconsistent with the worship of inferior deities, 
saints, or angels; only provided, “the one Heavenly Lord” be placed above 
them. The Jesuits employed T*ien, “ Heaven,” and Shang Ti, “ Supreme 
Ruler,” todenote Gop. Rey. Drs. Morrison, Milne, and Marsham, unitormly 
render Elohim and Theos, by Shin; and Dr. Medhurst, and Mr. Gutzlaff do 
the same when they refer to the true Gop, but Shang ‘T'i, when reference is 
made to false Gods. This has been the gene ral usage oO} al! Prote-tant trans- 
Jators until within a few months, and the question of usage now lies between 
Shin and Ti; the latter being a word recently proposed, but warmly advo- 
cated. 

It is correctly assumed by the translators, that no specific name of any 
heathen deity should be employed to denote the trae Gop; but, that it should 
be the generic term for Gop, by which is meant the highest genus or class 
of beings to which the Chinese offer religious worship. Bishop Boone and 
his associates claim that Shin, and Shin alone, properly does this, and he 
produces copious proof from the most ancient and approved writings ot the 
Chinese, and from their Dictionaries, that their position is correct. The 
same kind of proof is offered in abundance, to show that 7% is not so used 
in Chinesé, Judging from the evidence furnished by the work before us, 
(for we have not access to the originals,) the Bishop has made out a strong 
if not a conclusive argument. It is also due to tie Bishop to say that the 
discussion is carried on with an amiable spirit, and in a scho'ar-like manner; 
and that his pamphlet will be alike interesting to the Cliristian and the 
scholar. 

There is one point of evidence overlooked by the Bishop, frem which he 
his conclu- 


f 


might have drawn a strong presumptive argument in fivor o 
sion: we mean that arising from the etymology (so to speak) of the charac- 
ters employed to represent the several ideas pertaining to the character of 
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the Deity. S#ane signifies, as a verb, to go up, to be aloft; as a noun, high- 
ness, a king, a noble, having corresponding senses as an adjective. Shang, 
in its primary sense, seems more applicable to an earthly lord, and then lord 
inany place. Swix seems rather to denote something descending from the 
regions of the lizht, or f-om heaven,— Ti, som>thing ascending to the same 
place. But we can not pursue the point. ‘The suggestion is made for the 
consideration of those engaged in discussing the question. 


Tue Women or THE Biste; Delineated in a Series of Sketches of prom- 
inent Females mentioned in Holy Scripture. By Clergymen of the United 
States. Illustrated by eighteen characteristic Steel Engravings. Edited 
by the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Philadelphia: Geo. 8S. Appleton. mpccexiix. Crown Quarto, pp. 214. 
(Sold in New Haven by Mr. Pease.) 


As a work of art, we point to this magnificent volume with feelings of na- 
tional pride. We be'ieve it to be the most elegant specimen of bookmaking 
which has ever been issued from the American press. Its plan is unique and 
striking. The theme is Woman. The subject is woman, as portrayed on 
the sacred canvass in her div:nest, and most repulsive aspect. The Sketches 
are drawn by several of our most elegant and tasteful writers, selected from 
American Clergymen of different denominations. The illustrative steel en- 
gravings are coyied from drawings by Staalil, and are executed by the best 
masters of etching of the modern school. The whole plan has been com- 
pleted under the watchful eye of a gentleman, whose taste in the fine arts 
and whose high standing as a belleslettres scholar are undisputed. The 
mechanical execution. as to paper, type, press-work, and binding, we think 
surpasses any thing heretofore issued in our country. 

This superb book has a -ti!! higher value in the character, which yet so 
naturally grows out of the subject, that it seems neither forced nor awkward. 
The title of the book suggests it. It is the elegance of art, and the refine- 
ment of taste, not prostituted to the enshrining of a bauble, as has too often 
been done ; but consecrated tothe noblest of all themes, Christian Virtue. 

In ven‘uring to turn the pages of this book with the severity of a critic’s 
eve, we sha!l not disguise our feelings of hesitancy. The engravings are by 
Egleton, Edwards, Shote, Holl, Eyles, Brown, and Robinson, none of whom, 
we regret to say, can we claim as Americans. We are confident that these 
artists have here given us the best exhibitions of their skill; and there is not 
one of their ;ictures that will not bear the test of close examination. The 
grief of Hagar—the simplicity of Rebekah—the beauty and tenderness of 
Rachel—the depraved boldness of Potiphar’s wife—the pity of Pharaoh’s 
danghter—the masculine energy and prowess of Deburah—the meek serenity 
and moral heroism of Jephthuh’s danghter—the soft voluptuousness of Deli- 
Jah—the contented fidelity of Ruth—the importunity of Hannah—the un- 
complaining endurance and constancy of the fair Abigail—the royal beauty 
of the Queen of Sheba—the fiendish ferocity of Jezebel—the high moral 
bearing and captivating charms of Esther—the almost desperation of Sara, 
wife ot Tobias—the enduring faith of Judith—the firmness unto death of the 
Mother in Maccabees—all these are etched with striking naturalness. Those 
delicate stipplings of the needle, which bring out the clare-ob-scure with due 
intensity—and in which more modern art excels Raimondi and the earlier 
masters of the Italian school—are employed in several of these pictures with 
exquisite effect. Form, attitude, proportion, expression, costume, are all in 
excellent taste. Whether the artist has always embodied the truest concep- 
tion of his subject may perhaps be questioned. But without wishing to par- 
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ticularize, we think ‘‘Pharaoh’s daughter,” the “Queen of Sheba,” “Re- 
bekah,” “ Jezebel,” and the “ Mother in the Maccabees,” are admirable. 

The letter press is in keeping with the design of the book. The authors 
seem, with scarce an exception, to have carefully studied their subjccts ; and 
have given us, in a few bold sketches, the leading characteristics of their 
hero nes. The several writers are the Rt. Rev. Messrs. Burgess, Doane and 
Mclivaine; the Rev. Drs. Atkinson, T. W. Coit, Higbee, Kipp, Muhlenberg, 
Vinton, and Wainwright; and Rev. Messrs. Gurdon S. Coit and Samuel 
Cooke, Bishops and Presbyters of the Church; and the Rev. Drs. Cheever, 
Dewitt, Potts, Sprague, and Vermilye. 

We bespeak for this volume a liberal patronage. It richly deserves it. It 
should take the place in the parlor of every Christian family, of those costly 
Annuals, which have the elegance of beauty without its fragrance. We 
really know of no uninspired volume so appropriate as a “ gift-book” for the 
season, and for all seasous. The Publishers, in sending out such a book 
from their house, have paid a high compliment to the taste of an enlightened 
Christian community ; and it remains now with that community to show that 
the compliment is deserv: d. 


Tue Sacrep Poets or ENGLAND AND AMERICA, for Three Centuries. Ed- 
ited by Rurus W. Griswocp. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. mpcccxLix. 8vo. pp. 552. New Haven: 
Sidney Babcock. 

The conception of the plan of this book was a happy thought, though not 
original with the American Editor, as he tells us. “Gems of the British 
Sacred Poets,” recently issued from Oxford, formed its nucleus; to which 
there are added selections from about thirty different authors. Christian 
England and America, the mother and daugliter, descended from the same 
stock, speaking the same language, are here represented in the choicest pro- 
ductions of the divinest gift. Briliiants of different lustre, yet all sparkling, 
form the coronal. Although thickly studded, a few gems we think might 
have been added, without detracting from its effect. Nor are the selections, 
in all cases, such as we would have chosen. Still, it is a beautiful volume, 
elegantly and even splendidly issued, by a house which confessedly leads in 
such matters. Tho-e of our readers who wish for a Christian “ Gift Book” 
need look no further: and those who would possess some of the choicest 
specimens of the old English Poets will here find them. 

Among the poets of our own Church here cited, we find the names of Sig- 
ourney, Doane, Croswel!, Eastburn, Coxe, Hillhouse, Bryant, and Dana. 

The following, taken from Crashaw’s lines on the Prayer Book, are as 
beautiful as just. Coleridge pronounced this poem one of the greatest in 
the language 


“Lo! here a little volume, but great book, 
(Fear it not, sweet, 
It is no hypocrite,) 
Much larger in itself than in its look. 
It is in one rich handful heaven and all— 
Heaven's royal hosts encamped thus small ; 
To prove that true, schools used to tell, 
A thonsand angels in one point can dwell. 
It is love’s great artillery, 
Which here contracts itself, and comes to lie 
Close couched in your white bosom, and from thence, 
As from a snowy fortress of defence, 
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Against the ghostly foe to take your part, 
And fortify the hold of your chaste heart. 
It is the armory of light; 
Let constant use but keep it bright, 
You'll find it yields 
To holy hands and humble hearts 
More swords and shields 
Than sin hath snares or hell hath darts.” 


The materia!s for the biographical notes are mostly derived from Will- 
mott’s “ Lives of the English Sacred Poets.” We notice some Editorial er- 
rors, such as that Rev. Wm. Croswe!l, D. D., is Rector of a Church in New 
Haven; and bestowing the term “ Catholic” upon a sect of Christians who 
own allegiance to an Italian Bishop. 


History oF THE Jesuits from the foundation of their Society to its sup- 
pression by Pope Clement XIV; their Missons throughout the world ; 
their Educational System and Literature ; with their revival and present 
state. By Anprew Steinmetz, Author of “ Novitiate,” and “ the Jesuit 
in the Family.” In two volumes. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 
1848. 12mo. pp. 468, 480. 


We know nothing of this author except from the volumes before us. We 
learn from them, that he received his early education in Romish Institutions, 
partly at St. Bartholomew’s, one of the Carribee Islands. That the effect 
of this instruction was to make him a thorough skeptic, appears probable. 
At least, the following passages will speak for themselves. 

“ May we not see in this trait, that religion is something implanted—spon- 
taneous—evoked—promoted by the Creator; that charity disdains not the 
pagan heart.” (Vol. i, p. 272.) 

“We are told forsooth, that man naturally requires human guidance in 
these matters of religion—we are told so in spite of the forementioned divine 
charter of a!l real religion. It is an axiom invented by sacerdotal craft to 
sanction its prerogatives. . . . The time will come when each man will 
think for himself,and be none the worse in practice, because he will be freed 
from the source of numerous abuses which vitiate the heart, deceived by a 
specious nomenclature cra(tily invented. Then it will not he asked, * What 
shall we believe, or do, to be saved ?’ but each shall find his Gop, in propor- 
tion to his own asking, seeking, and knocking. Systems are vanities. ‘ 
System mongers have always been the bane of humanity. . . . Good 
action—the perfection of man’s nature in his duty to himself, his fellow-crea- 
tures, and, ¢herefore to Gop—these constitute the splendid sum of Curist’s 
doctrinal example. Ye who think, who meditate good thoughts for man’s 
advancement, beware of the usual vanity of system-mongers. Root out the 
foul stuff unworthy of your exalted calling. . . . [Man] is by nature 
perfect in his sphere of action, through his feelings and intellect, called to be 
perfect, even as his Father in Heaven.” (Vol. ii, pp. 43,44.) The italics 
are his. 

As a writer, Steinmetz’s style is ambitious; his descriptions highly 
wrought; and the execution of different portions of the volumes unequal ; 
which occasionally are very attractive, and sometimes excessively tedious. 
Still, the volumes are valuable. The writer shows familiar acquaintance 
with his subject, and with cotemporaneous events, as his mass of authorities 
clearly shows. While we can not place entire reliance upon the work, still 
it deserves to be thoroughly read, and hence may be commended to all who 
would thread the mazes of Jesuit history. 
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Tue Sxetcn Book or Grorrrey Crayon, Gent. The Author’s revised 
edition, complete in one volume. New York: George P. Putnan, 1848. 
New Haven: T.H. Pease. 12mo. pp. 466. 

Mr. Irving, in his new and revised edition of the Sketch Book, has given 
us an amusing little item of personal history, connected with its early publi- 
cation. He was then in London, and thought of bringing out an English 
edition of this work; and for that purpose offered it to Murray, then at the 
head of publishing houses. Mr. Murray’s note, declining the work, (which 
appears in the preface.) in its studied and formal civility, and imperturbable 
coolness, is a perfect gem of its kind, and is worthy of the best efforts of a 
Broadway publisher. (We beg their pardon for the suggestion.) Mr. Irv- 
ing then corresponded respecting a publisher with Sir Walter Scott, whose 
appreciation of true genius, and nobility of soul, were at once called forth. 

This fact in Mr. Irving’s history has a moral to it. It is a striking illus- 
tration of the rebufls with which early authorship is o!ten forced to contend, 
and of the ultimate success of real merit. The system of free trade in liter- 
ature now existing, while it is one of the greatest obstacles to success with 
American writers—who are thus forced to contend even-handed with the 
maturity of trans-Atlantic genins,—at the same time puts an indelible stamp 
of ability upon those works which command attention. 

The Sketch Book is the most universally popular of all Mr. Irving’s works. 
Whether his theme be “ Westminster Abbey,” or “ Rip Van Winkle,” “ John 
Bull,” or “ Stratford on Avon,” the “ Pride of the Village,” or a “ Christmas 
Dinner,” he always gains access to the truest feelings of the heart, and we 
close his charming volume, only regretting that the story is sosoon at an end. 

There is one respect, in which Mr. Irving’s works deserve attention; we 
mean their healthful moral tone. ‘Though the author is no preacher, much 
less prater, of morals, yet the reader can not but rise from these pages with 
kindlier feelings toward his species; for the author always addresses the no- 
bler and better part of our moral nature, and helps us to see the true, the 
beautilul, and the good in the world around us. We hail the appearance of 
such works, because it is an indication of, and a means of promoting, a pure 
moral sentiment; it shows—an opinion which the diffusion of a taste for 
the fine arts helps to confirm—that the public mind is not yielding altogether 
to the sordid tendencies of a malerialism, which is surprising the age and 
engrossing attention with its modern developments. 


Tue Lire anp Voyaces or CuristorpHeR Co_umevs, to which are added 
those of his companions. By Wasuineton Irvinc. Author’s revised 
edition. Vol. I. New York: G, P. Putnam, 1848. 12mo. pp. 438. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The first volume of this work only, has yet been republished. The sec- 
ond, containing maps, &c., will appear about the first of January. At pres- 
ent we shall not speak of Mr. Irving as a historian: but shail only observe 
with satisfaction, that the best history of Columbus and his voyages, ever 
written, has been written by a native of the land of his discovery. Mr. Irv- 
ing during his residence in Spain, possessed every facility for performing 
such a work; such as Manuscripts, the Archives of the Duke of Veraguas, 
a descendant of Columbus; also various other authentic documents: in 
short, such advantages as can hardly fall within the reach of any man again ; 
and as a work on American History, his production may fairly be set down 
as astandard book. This series of Mr. Irving’s Works does much credit to 
the publisher. We hope at no distant day to furnish a thorough Review of 
these attractive volumes. 
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Tue American Journat or Scrence ayp Arts. Vol. VI. No. 18. 8vo. 
pp. 158. New Haven: Day & Fitch. November, 1848. 


In our July Number we sketched the history of this useful publication. 
The present number of the work contains articles upon the following sub- 
jects. Explanations and Illustrations of the plan of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, by Prof. Joseph Henry. On a new empirical uaagerg for ascertain- 
ing the Tension of Vapor of Water at any Temperature, by J. H. Alexan- 
der, Esq. Considerations on the Divisibility of M 1gnitude, by Alexander Mac 
Whorter. Researches on Salts, by C. Gerhardt. Observations on Ram- 
melsberg’s Analysis of the Juvenas Meteoric Stone and on the Conclusion 
of Fischer’s Examination of the Braunau Meteoric Iron, by Charles Upham 
Shepard, M. D. Contributions to the Mycology of North America, by M. 
A. Curtiss. Geology of South Alabama, by C. 8. Hale. On the Oxydation 
of Uric Acid by means of Potassa and Ferrid-eyanid of Potassium, by 
Adolph Schlieper. New Mexico and California. Notice of the Me eting of 
the American Association for the Promotion of Science at Philadelphia, 
Sept. 1848. Report of Meteorites, by Charles U. Shepard, M. D. 

The November number also contains fifty pages of Scientific Intelligence ; 
on Chemistry, Physics, Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, Astronomy, Miscel- 
laneous Intelligence, Bibliography, and list of Books. 

The * Journal of Science and Arts” is a thoroughly learned work. The 
amount of labor requisite to getting out one sueh number as that before us is 
amazing. Some of the papers are too purely scientific for ordinary readers ; 
but a large portion of the articles are within the range of any person of ordi- 
nary intelligence. There is, we think, in the public mind, a popular mistake 
as to the practical value of such labors as those to which Prof. Silliman and 
his associates are devoting their lives. They are among the greatest bene- 
factors of mankind. In the experiments of the Laboratory they are evolvy- 
ing principles and discovering powers, which are facilitating the commerce 
of Nations; are bringing the most distant points of our continent within 
speaking distance; and are recovering to the husbandman large surfaces on 
the earth once thought hopelessly unfrui‘ful, 

We need not urge npon our readers the importance of keeping pace with 
the advance of Modern Science. 


Turee Appresses at the Commencements of St. James’ College, Maryland. 
By Joun B. Kerroort, A. M., Rector. 


These Addresses, forming a pamphlet of fifty-two pages, are dedicated to 
the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, whose name is associated with the earliest efforts 
in our Church to establish a system of Christian Education. The first Ad- 
dress gives the history of the College; the second, is a defense of “definite 
and authoritative teac ching i in the religious education of the young ;’ andthe 
third is a well written dissertation on * ‘reality of character.” 

We have no confidence in any system of education which is not thoroughly 
Christian; because no other is adapted to the necessities of human nature. 
We are glad to see this position so ably vindicated, and the system so 
thoroughly carried out at St. James’ College. It is the bounden duty, as it 
is the true policy of the Church, to make Christianity the basis of instruc- 
tion in her Colleges; and then, to render these Institutions in every respect 
adequate to the rapidly growing wants of the Church and the country. ‘The 
noble liberality, the almost prodigality, with which at least one University in 
our country is endowed, and which is imbued with a faith unsound and danger- 
ous, awakens feelings of humiliation, as we are forced to see our own feeble 
Colleges languishing for want of a mere pittance of thatabundant wealth which 
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has entrusted to the members of our Communion: There aré single indi- 
viduals, who can lay broad and deep the foundations of an Oxtord or a Cam- 
bridge, an imperishable monument of their beneficence, and a fountain of in- 
finite blessings to the immense Empire growing up around us. 


“ Evipences oF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION, ALSO THE DocrrINEs 
AND IxsTITUTIUNS OF CuRISsTIANITY,” &c. 


The reception from the publisher of a new and neatly bound copy of this 
work, furnishes us an occasion to notice an important objection to the method 
of argument there employed, preferred by the learned Editor of the True 
Catholic. 

We certainly must express some surprise at the ground of his objection; 
not only because several of the ablest writers in the Church, in speaking of 
this book, differ entirely from him ; but for other reasons, which will appear 
in the course of our remarks. 

The position of the T’rue Catholic is, that to teach to the young even the 
Evidences of Revealed Religion, * is of very doubtful expediency ;” while to 
teach them the Evidences ot Natural Religion, is positively “ mischievous.” 
The Editor denies “a capacity in the human mind” to appreciate the Evi- 
dences of Natural Religion. Yet St. Paul affirms that capaeity: he says, 
“the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godiead.” The whole argument of the Apostle is based upon the fact of 
this capacity of the human mind without the knowledge of a Revelation. 

The Editor objects, also, that the light of Nature is raised to the rank of 
an antagonist to the light of Revelation. We do not feel the force of this 
objection. If the “light of Nature’ makes nothing known to us, then it is 
not “light.” If it does make any thing known, though imperfectly, yet to 
make that imperfection an antagonism, is to forge an argument even against 
Revelation. For doubtless, the mysteries of Nature, solved by Revelation, 
are fewer than the mysteries of Revelation, /o be solved, when Faith shall 
be lost in Sight. 

But what is the “ safeguard of our faith” which the Editor wou'd throw 
around the young? Is it the safeguard of an “ infallible authority?” This 
we could understand ; and in respect to a certain period of chi dhwod, and a 
certain class of Truths, we would notdemur. Butno. The weapon which 
is to contend with infidelity is “ the logic of Love!’ Love? Love of what? 
or of whom? Love of a Bene who has filled the earth with profs of his 
wisdom and goodness? No. To gather up these proofs, we are told is 


“mischievous.” Love of that Savior whose plan of redemption is sketched 
on the pages of Prophecy? No. To study these evidences is of very 
“ doubtful expediency.” But what shall we do with the positive command 


of our BLessep Savior, “ Search the Scriptures?” A command unlimited 
in its application—a command which embraced the “ Evidences of Christi- 
anity” as its very object—for “ they are they which tesiify of me.” We 
leave it with the ingenious Editor to relieve his argument from such an em- 
barrassment. And what then? Is“ ignorance the mother of devotion ?” 
We can not tell. Of course, that immortal volume of Bishop Butler, the 
“ Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion,” must be a very “ mischievous” 
work ; a work which has received the grateful acknowledyment of some of 
the noblest minds on earth, for having convinced them of the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; which has again and again silenced the infidel clamor that Christi- 
anity shrinks from exam nation. Of course, also, those Chrisiian scholars 
among us, who are now rescuing Egyptian Chronology, and the advance of 
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modern science, from infidel grasp, are upon labors of doubtful value; and 
instead of contesting their ground inch by inch, as they are triumphantly 
doing, they had better at once surrender the trophies of modern science to 
the foes ot the Cross. If we understand the reasoning of the True Catholic, 
it leads immediately and inevitably to this result; bidding us cultivate a piety 
which lacks intelligence, and which has, and can have, no hold upon the 
strongest powers of our intellectual nature. 

We freely admit that the secret of infidelity is generally not the want of 
light. It is in the perverted state of the affections, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, of the will. Faith, like every good gift, is from above. Yet Gop is 
pleased to sanctify men, not through ignorance, but through the Truth ; 
whether that Truth is written in the book of Nature, or of Providence, or of 
Revelation. That tribute of a pious heart, must, in Gon’s sight, have highest 
value, which most appreciates the perfections of His character. Hence we 
say, let us teach to the young all we can of Gop; and even if we do not 
subdue the obduracy of infide,ity, we can guard the minds of the thoughtful 
against its approach, and gather every where incentives to love and obedience. 


Tue Acep Curistian’s Companion ; containing a variety of Essays, adapted 
to the improvement, consolation, and encouragement, of persons advanced 
in life. By the Rev. Joan Sranrorp, D.D. With a Memoir of the Au- 
thor by the Rev. Grorce Urrotp, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Second Edition. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1849. 
8vo. pp. 436. 

More than a merely passing tribute is due to the memory of this most ex- 
cellent man. Thongh a member of the Church of England by Baptism, yet 
owing to defective education, and early influences, he formed a connection 
with the Baptist denomination, in which he became a preacher, and to which 
he was attached to the end of his life. At the age of thirty-two he came to 
this country, had a pastoral charge in Providence, R. L., for a short time, and 
then removed to the City of New York, where he remained until his death. 
For nearly thirty-six years he was employed as a teacher of youth, for which 
profession he possessed rare qualifications. In 1812 he was appointed Chap- 
lain of the State Prison, and in 1813, Chaplain of the Alms House and City 
Hospital, and in these employments he continued until at the age ot 80 years 
he calmly fell asleep in the Lorp. He was intimately connected with the 
origin of nearly all the institutions in the city for the reclaiming of the vicious 
and the relief of the indigent, in which sphere of labor it has been said that 
“his place has never since been filled, and perhaps never will.” In the 
midst of such self-denying duties he labored with eminent diligence and suc- 
cess. If he did not dazzie a fastidious and fashionable congregation with 
sp'endid tropes, suffering the heart to remain untouched, yet, like his Master, 
he was the guest of publicans and sinners, and having been baptized wi hthe 
baptism of Christ, doubtless wil] receive a bright crown at last. The papers 
which form the larger portion of this volume, are admirably fitted, both in 
subject and style, to engage the attention of those for whom it was especially 
designed ; while the large type and fair paper furnished by the publishers 
present a most grateful page to the eye dimmed with age. 

The biographical sketch by Dr. Upfold, who was intimately associated 
with him for many years, is written with propriety and taste. 

Hrerarcuicat Despotism. In four Lectures. New York: Saxton & Miles 
12mo. pp. 310. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


_ This volume has been placed in our hands, and we have promised to no- 
tice it ; but it is a nauseous dose. Its author is the Rev. Geo, B. Cheever, 
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D. D., who boasts, we believe, a somewhat vapory reputation. At a courte- 
ous and valorous knight, we mizht, perhaps, be willing to tilt our lance; but 
we must bew to decline the contest altogether, and at once give an open field to 
one who enters the tournament with such a blade as this. He says “ Fish- 
ing in the troubled waters of prelatical antiquity, the school of the famous 
Apostolical Succession have drawn up the great oyster of diocesan episco- 
pacy.” And again, he anys, in languaze still more fe graphi >, “ Fol ow it still 
onward, and sometim-s it flows like the river Lethe, through hell. It 
leads you where, as in a Southern swamp, the ite grow in dripping fes- 
toons of impurity ; where it is dark at nuonday ; where, below you, the black 
backs of alligators look like the trunks of trees for yon to step upon.’ 

This “ fishing for oysters,” and “then stepping on h the black backs of alli- 
gators,’ mistaking them for the trunks of trees, may do for Dr. Cheever, but 
we shall at once bow ourselves out of the lists. 


Tue ANnAtocy or Trutn, in four Discourses, tovether with a Discourse on 
the Connection between Practical Piety and Sound Doctrine. By the Rev. 
Siras Torres, D. D., late President ot Trinity College. New York: 
Stantord & Swords, 1848. 12mo. pp. 108 : 

The design of this vo'ume, as we learn from its preface, and its scope, is 
to vindicate the right and to guard the exerci<e of private judgment The 
author has written with great {reedum, as might be an‘icipited, in a series 
of popular discourses ; and yet we find occasiuna!ly a passage, which, if we 
understand them, we regret to see. The following, apparently recognizes a 
theory of Church membership not usually regarded as in accordance with our 
standarus. 

‘By natural generation and birth, men come within the pale of civil gov- 
ernment, and continue there, while they retain the characteristics of a ra- 
tional and moral nature: by spiritual generation and baptism, they become 
members of the Church of Curist, and continue such while they retain the 
characteristics of a renewed and holy nature.” p. 76. 

Membership in the Church of Curtst is not lost, even under the contin- 
gency that these latter characteristics are not retained. Our Savior 
teaches that the net drawn to the shore may contain both the good and the 
bad ; that the vine has branches both fruitful and unfruiiful; that the wheat 
and the tares both grow in the one same field. So it has been, from the 
days of Judas Iscariot, so it is now, and will be to the end of time, when the 
Lorp of the Kingdom sha!l come to sever the wicked from among the good. 

The author’s views of Church authority, as presented in the several dis- 
courses, we do not cle irly understand; but we have no room now to adduce 
*h do not seem to us consonant with each other; some of 











sentences whic 









which apparently recognize the extreme doctrine of infal ibility, while others 
scarcely allow the prerogative « f authority at all. Ata time when the pre- 
vailing ten dency is to set at naught the au th rity of the Church, a clear de- 


lineation of the dividing line between the due exercise of private judgment 

and the legitimate province of Church Authority, would be a seasonabie and 

sery ic € ral ye we rk. 
We ought to add that the work is written with ability, and mostly in a vig- 
orous style. 

Kirwan Unmaskep. A Review of Kirwan, in Six Letters, addressed tothe 
Rev. Nicholas Murray, D D., of Elizabethtown, N. J. By the Rt. Rev. 
Jonn Hucues, D. D., Bishop of New York. New York: Edward Duni- 
gan & Brother, 1848. 18mo. pp. 72. 

This little volume is a small matter in itself; but there is a scrap of his- 
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tory attached to it, worthy of notice. Kirwan, it appears, had been address- 
ing a series of letters to Bishop Hughes, through a Presbyterian paper, in 
which he attacks some of the corruptions of the Romish Church with de- 
cided point an! effect. His letters have had a surprising popularitv, and are 
now haviny a large foreign circulation. Bi:hop Hughes thought it neces- 
sary to reply to lis anonymous correspondent, and hence these * =ix letters.” 
We think he had better have said more, or said less. In genuine Irish wit, 
he is no match for Kirwan; and as for argument, his book is merely a 
“much ado about nothing.” We regret an antagonist of so much power as 
Kirwan, did not p'ant himself on the firm basis of the Aposto'ic Faith and 
Practice ; but then, his mi-siles would have demoli-hed his own Presbyte- 
rianism, as well as the strong holds of Romanism. As it is, the controversy 
is a curious phenomenon of the times, from which apparently little good will 
result. Kirwan, like most writers of his class, does not clearly distinguish 
between what is Rumish and what is Catholic. 


A Faster ror Critics, or a Glance at a few of our Literary Progenies, &c. 
New York: G. P. Putnam, 12mo. pp. 78. 1848. 


This is a labored attempt at keen and caustic satire, The cynic, having 
discharged his blunderbu-s at several gentlemen more or less distinguished 
in the cause of letters, snugly conceals himse'f in the tub of Diogenes, await- 
ing the results. We think he may safely dismiss all apprehensions of dan- 
ger, as no body wiil wish to hurt him. 


INFIDELITY AND BeNevoLtent Societies. A Discussion between the Rev, 
William Watson and the Editor of the Waterbury American. With an 
Appendix. Waterbury: E. B. Cooke & Co. 8vo. pp. 64. 1848, 


This pamphlet contains many mitters of a personal or local nature, grow- 
ing out of the controversy, of no genera] interest. The discussion itself, in- 
volves principles of the greatest importanve; and is conducted with very de- 
cided ability on both sides, Much as such agitations are to be deprecated on 
account of their temporary evi's, they will yet do great good, in leading re- 
flecting minds to examine more closely into the remote causes, and the ulti- 
mate tendencies of the points at issue. 


Tue True CatTHotic. 

The November number of this able monthly contains an excellent article 
on “ the Romish Ordinal,” by the Editor, ‘The Romish objection to the Eng- 
lish Suecession, on the ground of the a!leged insufficiency of the Form of Ed- 
ward VI, is triumphantly met; and is thrown back upon the Romanists 
themselves with a pertinency and force which they must feel. 

The December number contains an elaborate Review of Dr. Totten’s 
* Analogy of Truth.” The Editor’s remark, that “ understatement of unpop- 
ular truth appears to be the besetting sin of recent Connecticut Theology,” 
is certainly amusing. The theology of Connecticut is not “* Connecticut 
theology.” Exchewing all provincialisms in religion, doctrinal and practical, 
Connecticut is, perhaps, in the judgment of some, quite behind the age; (a 
grievous charge in this nineteenth century ;) but she allows no inan to call in 
question, either her attachment to the True Faith, or her zeal in defending it. 


Tue Literary Wor tp. 

Since the issue of our last number, this able weekly has passed into the 
hands of new conductors; Mr. Hoffinan having retired from the Editorial 
chair, which has been resumed by Mr. Duyckinck, the origina] projector of 
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the work. We hope that the introduction to its pages of a wider range of 
the topics of the day, will not be attended with the loss of its high character 
for sound and unsparing criticism, by which it was winning for itself a noble 
and wide reputation. We confess that under Mr. Hoffman’s management, 
some of its critiques appeared to us almost perfect models of their kind. 
There was occasionally a union of piquancy, terseness, learning, and cour- 
tesy, rarely equalled in the best English criticisms which have fallen under 
oureye. The faithful mentor of the modern press executes, oftentimes, a 
thankless task, but his services were never more needed. We notice inone 
of the recent numbers of this work, a report of the Meeting of the “ American 
Oriental Society,” lately held at New Haven; at which important original 
papers were read by Dr. Robinson, Rev. Dr. Jarvis, President Woolsey, 
Prof. Salisbury, Prof. Edwards, and Prof. Gibbs ; and also interesting letters 
from gentlemen in Syria, Persia, and India. 

Tue Ministers OF CuristT. 

This is a Sermon preached by ‘Rev. Titus Strong, D. D., of Pittsfield, 
Mass., in Christ Church, Springtield, at the Ordination to the Priesthood of 
Rev. Henry W. Adams, M. A., Rector of the Parish. The sermon is a very 
lucid statement “ of the office and duty of those who come to be admitted 
Priests ; from whom they derive their commission ; whence is the necessity 
of their appointment; and how they are to be esteemed by the people.” 
There is an earnestness and affectionateness in its manner, such as becomes 
the Ambassador for Curist. Its venerable author, we may be permitted to 
say, has remained for a long course of years firmly at his post, where he, 
first as a lay reader, gatbered a little congregation in a private room, and 
where now a new rd, noble Church edifice has arisen, a lasting monument 
to his faithfulness. We commend the fact to the attention of those numer- 
ous Parishes, who are nena y dwindling, under the influence of the same 
mania which St. Paul discovered at Athens 


A Pastorat, from the Rector to the Parishioners of Calvary Church. New 

York. 

In so far as this Pastoral, in its rules and directions, was designed to se- 
cure certain definite and local results, so far we, as = Reviewers, can 
have no judgment to express. While re eg ling, therefore, comment upon 
its details, there is one teature of it des ng. we es of attention. It vin- 
dicates the indepe = nee of the c hristian 2 lean, and the r irresponsibility 
to the whim and cz rombecle. ular opinion. In multitudes of our Parishes, 
and where, too the support of the Mi listry is reluctant and stinted at best, 
there are those who eviden tly ok upon their attendance at Church asa 
kind of patronage ; and their pecuniary support as establishing a steward- 
ship ial the rivht of dictation. This is the worst feature of the Voluntary 
System; in that it tempts the Ministry to trim to the popular breeze. In 
this respect the “ Pastoral” will do g 
Tne “ Mystery or Gopiiness.” By Samvrt L. Sours A. M., Rec- 

tor of Calvary Church, New York. New York: D. Appleto ton & Co. 1848, 

Svo. pp. 138 





x , { 


Seven sermons on different branches of one continuous topic,—the mystery 


of Godliness—elaborately written, cont: g many passages of beauty and 





eloquence,—neatly and beautifully printed. The idea of the Discourses is 
well conceived, and in most respects well executed. There is, however, one 
particular of which this can not be said. The length to which the author 
has carried his favorite simile,—that of comparing the truths of the gospel 
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to a painting,—sometimes obscures the meaning, and in other ways often 
destroys the effect he designed to produce. The technical language of the 
easel is hardly pertinent to the sublime mysteries of redemption, and must 
be used with great caution, if employed at all. ‘There is also an occasional 
commingling of figures, confusing and distracting the mind, rather than en- 
lightening the understanding. 


Tue Socirat System. An Address pronounced be‘ore the House of Con- 
vocation of Trinity College, Hartiord, Aug. 5, 1848. By Daniet Bar- 
NARD, L. L. D. 

There is a straight-forward simplicity of truth in this Address, altogether 
admirable. It recognizes in plain terms the divine origin and perpetual ob- 
ligation of the Social System, whether found in the Family, the State, or the 
Church ; and without committing ourselves to the soundness of every pvint, 
or the propriety of every illustration contained in it, we pronounce the Ad- 
dress a good one,—breathing the spirit which we hope ever to see in Trinity 
College. We commend it to the notice of our readers, and the principles set 
forth in it, to the attention and practice of the public. 


Tue Boy axp THE Birps. By Emity Taytor. From the London Edition, 
with additional pieces. Illustrated with twenty-five Engravings, chiefly 
from Landseer’s designs. 

This is a most charming book. 


Tue Dark River; an Allegory, by Rev. Epwarp Monro. Third Ameri- 
can Edition. With Engravings from original designs by Chapman. 

Tue Compatants; An Allegory by the Rev. Enwarp Monro. With En- 
gravings by Childs, from original designs by Darley. 

This is an allegorical representation of the Christian warfire. The style 
is pure as a mountain rivulet. There is a vein of rich beauty and exquisite 
simplicity running through it, which makes it fascinuting to the old as well 
as young. 

Bessié Gray; or the Dull Child. 
Luxe Suarp, or Knowledge without Religion. By Francis E. Pacer, M. A. 

Rector of Elford. 

Georce AustTIN, or Patience and Perseverance Rewarded. First American 

Edition. 

Tue Winow’s Son. 

Tue Doe, as an Example of Fidelity. 

Tue Lirrte MountatneEr. 

Bear anxpD Forsear, or the History of Sarah Allen. 

These are new works issued from the press of the Sunday School Union, 
and are reprints from London Editions of books attractive and useful for chil- 
dren. ‘The three works first named, are elegantly published; the illustra- 
tions are exceedingly well done, and the volumes will be found appropriate 
for holyday presents. 

It behooves the Clergy to examine carefully the contents of their Sunday 
School Libraries. We caution them against poison in sugar-coated pills, 
neutralizing the wholesome teaching of the Church; and are glad to see that 
the Union is attempting to keep pace with the increasing wants of the 
Church in this respect. The time, we trust, is not distant, when there will 
be no temptation to provide for the children of the Church, literature, the ten- 
dency of which is positively mischievous. 
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The above books, with many others published by the Union, may be found 
in New Haven at the Bookstore of Mr. A. C. Heitman, 116 Chapel st. 


Report of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, for the year 1848. London: 1848. 

Proceepincs of the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East, 
1847-1848, containing the Anniversary Sermon, &c. London: 1848. 
We are indebted to the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D., for these 

important documents. Copious extracts from them will be found upon our 

pages. 


The following Journals of Diocesan Conventions have been received : 

Of the Sixty Fourth Convention of the Church in the Diocese of N. York. 

Of the Convention of the Church in the Diocese of Virginia. 

Of the Thirty First Convention of the Church in the Diocese of Ohio. 

Of the Twenty Second Cunvention of the Church in the Diocese of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Ot the Eleventh Convention of the Church in the Diocese of Western 
New York. 

A complete Summary of Church intelligence from these several Journals, 
is prepared and will appear in our next number. 





ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER, 


SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ix presenting our readers with the last Number of the present Volume, it 
is due to them to say, that we have only given an example of what we de-~ 
sign to do under this head, having been unable to make our Summary as 
full, complete, or accurate as we could wish. The difficulty of access to 
authoritative documents is always great,—with a new work, to a considerable 
extent insurmountable, and hence errors are sometimes unavoidable. These 
will be prevented, just in proportion as we are able to obtain the requisite 
Journals, Reports, and other similar publications, from which accurate de- 








tails can be gathered. 


we trust, enable us to make it all that can be desired. 


DEACONS, 


ORDINATIONS. 


Experience and the co-operation of our friends, will, 


Name. Bishop. Time. Church. Place. 
Aiken, Thaddeus, Gadsden, Oct. 22, 1848. 
Bland, C. T., Gadsden, Oct. 22, 1848. 
Capron, Alexander, DeLancey, Oct. 19, 1848, St. Alban’s, New Berlin, W. N.Y 
Harriman, F. D., Brownell, Sept. 24, 1848, St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
Logan, E. C., Gadsden, Sept. 24, 1848, St. Paul’s, Radcliff borough,s.C. 
Lord, W. W., Doane, Sept. 24, 1848, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Meyer, Edward, DeLancey, Nov. 19, 1848, Trinity, Geneva, W.N. Y. 
Nash, R. 8., Meade, Nov. 29, 1848, Christ, Alexandria, Va. 
Noble, Palmer, leLancey, Oct, 19, 1848, St. Andrew’s, New Berlin, W. N.Y. 
Sargeant, 8. R., Whittingham, Sept. 24, 1848, Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
Seabrook, J. B., Gadsden, Sept. 24, 1848, St. Paul's, Radcliff borough,S.C 
Steele, William, Otey, Oct. 15, I84e8, Calvary, Memphis, Tenn. 

PRIESTS. 

Adams, Eli, M'livaine, Sept. 17, 1848, Trinity, Columbus, O. 
Barber, T. P., Whittingham, Sept. 24, 1848, Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
Chadbourne, J. S., Smith, Oct. 8, 1848, Maysville, Ky. 
Hoffman, C. C Potter, Sept. 17, 1848. 
Huske, Joseph C., Ives, Oct. & 1548, Grace, Morgantown, N.C. 
Leonard, A. &., DeLancey, Sept. 14, 1848, St. Thomas’s, N. Windsor, N. Y. 
Moore, James, Whittingham, Sept. 24, 1848, Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
M’Guire, William, Meade, Nov. 22, Oak Grove, Va. 
M’ Mardy, R., Smith, Oct 8, 1848, Maysville 
M’Cabe, J. C., Meade, Oct. 29, 1848, St. Paul’s, Norfolk, Va. 
Nash, K. K., M’livaine, Sept. 17, 1848, Trinity, Columbus, O. 
Preston, T. &., DeLancey, Sept. 4, 1848, St.Thomas’, N. Windsor, N. Y. 
Perkins, E. T., Meade, Sept. 27, 1848, Parkersburg, Va. 
Rambo, Jacob, Potter, Sept. 17, 1848, 
Talbot, J. C., Smith, Sept. 29, 1848, St. John’s, Louisville, Ky. 
Whitle, F. M., Meade, Oct. 8, 1848, St. John’s, Charleston, Va. 
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Name. 
Adams, R. S., 
Allen, N. G., 
Battin, S. H, 
Beach, A. B., 
Beatty, A., 
Benedict, T. N., 
Breck, Charles, 
Covell, J. C., 
Davis, S C., 
Elsevood, J. I., 
Franklin, Benjamin, 
Gardiner, C. H., 
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REMOVALS. 


To Church. 
Christ, 
St. John’s, 
Christ, 
St. John’s, 


Zion, 


Calvary, 

Christ, 

Holy Trinity, etc. 
Christ, 

St. Paul's, 

St. Stephen’s, 

St. Matthew’s, 

St James’, 
Christ, 

Christ, 

St. Andrew’s, 

St. Timothy’s Hall, 
St. John’s, 
Trinity, 

St. David's, 

St. John’s College, 
Emmanuel, ; 
St. Mary’s, 
Grace, 


St. Thomas’, 

St. John’s, 
Trinity, 

Christ, 

St. Paul’s, 
Female Institute. 
Holy Innocent’s, 
St. Paul’s, 

St. John’s, 

St. Michael’s, 
St. James’, 
Christ, 

Holy Trinity, 
St. John’s, 

St. James’, 


St. Mary’s, 
St. Andrew’s, 
St. Paul’s, 
Holy Trinity, 
Trinity, 
Christ, 
Union, 
St. Stephen’s, 
Grace, 
Trinity College, 
78 


Place 

Adrian, Michigan. 
East Boston, Mass. 
Cooperstown, N. 2 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Tuscarora, Pa. 
Waterville, N. Y. 
Rockdale, Pa. 
Bethlem, Conn. 
Carrol! county, Md. 
Danville, Pa. 
South Trenton, N. J. 
New Hartford, N. Y. 
Southport, Wisconsin. 
Birmingham, Conn. 
New York City. 
Washington, D.C. 
Jackson. Miss. 

Maryland. 
Richmond, Va. 
Fort Wavne, Indiana. 
Manayunk, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York City. 
Delphi, Indiana. 
Van Voorst, N. a. 
Port Washington, Wis. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Essex, Conn. 
Northfield, Conn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Windsor, Vermont. 
Staunton, Va. 
West Point, N. Y. 
Chester, etc., Pa. 
West Hoboken, N. J. 
Naugatuc, Conn. 
Livingston, etc., Ala. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
Cohoes, N. J. 
Kingsessing, Pa. 
North Salem, etc., N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio. 
Prince George co., 
Appalachicola, Fla. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Humphreysville, Conn. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Canton, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CONSECRATIONS OF CHURCHES, 


Name. Place. Bishop. Time. 
Trinity, Lyme, Ohio, M’llvaine, July 28, 1848, 
St. John’s, Wakeman, Ohio, M’'llvaine, July 29, 1848. 
Messiah, Boston, Mass., Eastburn, Aug. 22, 1848. 
Apostles’, Clinton, N. Y., DeLancey, Sept. 8, 1848. 
Grace, Middletown, N. Y., DeLancey, Sept. 12, 1848. 
St. Thomas’, New Windsor, N. Y., DeLancey, Sept. 14, 1848. 
St. James’, Fort Edward, N. Y.,  DeLancey, Sept. 15, 1848. 
St. Mark’s, Malone, N. Y., DeLancey, Sept. 21, 1848. 
St. Philip's, Prince Geo. co., Md., Whittingham, Sept. 21, 1848. 
Grace, Newark, N. J., Doane, Oct. 5, 1848, 
St. Paul’s, Prince Edward, Whittingham, Oct. 10, 1848. 
St. Mark’s, Moxville, N. C., Ives, Oct. 15, 1848. 
St. Thomas’, ~ Vernon, N. J., Doane, Oct. 18, 1848. 
Chap. of the Cross, Chapel Hill, N. C., Ives, Oct. 22, 1848, 
St. James’, Winsted, Conn. Brownell, Nov. 1, 1848. 
St. Andrew’s, New Berlin, W. N. Y., DeLancey, Oct. 18, 1848. 


MISSIONS. 

It is not our design to make such a synopsis of Missionary Intelligence, as 
shall in any way conflict with the interests of the Spirit of Missions, a work 
we desire to see far more widely circulated; but there are documents of 
permanent historical interest, which we desire to preserve upon our pages, 
some of which may appear in that periodical,—while others are gathered 
from different sources. 

ConsTANTInopLe. The following is the conclusion of a letter addressed by 
Bishop Southgate to certain seceders of the Armenian Church, in reply toa 
letter addressed by them to the Church in this country, and contains a brief 
historical summary of the proceedings of the Congregational Missionaries 
at Constantinople, Bishop Southgate himself, the Armenian authorities and 
seceders. 

I have now only to conclude what I have to say with a brief summary of 
what I have advanced in my letter. 

It is alleged in your favor, (1) that you were separated from your Church 
on account of new terms of Communion which were proposed to you; and 
(2) that, after your separation, you were persecuted by the Armenian Patri- 
arch. 

My position is, (first,) that no new terms of Communion have been or are 
proposed to you ; and, (secondly,) that the Armenian Patriarch has not per- 
secuted you. 

The question is not, whether there are corruptions in the Armenian 
Church, nor whether any of you have received indignities from any other 
source than the Armenian Patriarch. These are subjects which do not enter 
into the question between us. 

The inquiry, then, is simply this: “Have new terms of Communion been 
proposed to you?” “Has the Armenian Patriarch persecuted you?” I 
take the negative without any hesitation, and with a perfect conviction of 
its truth. 

My reasons for this conviction are the following. 

I. The Armenian Patriarch has not proposed new terms of Communion 
to you: for, 

1. He has often and strongly declared to me that he has not. 
2. He has offered to receive any who return, without requiring new terms. 
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3. I have been the agent in restoring some and keeping others in the 
Church on these conditions 

4. Many others have returned on the same conditions. The missionaries 
themselves have, inadvertently but clearly, testified to this in every case 
when they have noted a return. I have quoted the passages from their wri- 
tings. 

5. [ have seen and heard the testimony of various individuals who have 
been present when the Patriarch was receiving returned seceders, and they 
have unanimously borne the same testimony. These are among the most 
respectable men of your Nation. i 

6. The document containing the alleged new terms was never heard of 
till after your secession. It was first published by the Missionaries some 
months subsequently. I never saw or heard of it till May 24th, four months 
later. The idea of attributing the secession to it, was evidently an after 
thought , 

7. I have inguired diligently among the Armen 





1 ians who must have known 
of it if it had been used by the Patriarch, and they have all testified that they 
knew nothing of it. Whether it even exists in Armenian, excepting in your 
own copy, is doubtful. I have been unable to find a copy among the Arme- 
nians themselves. I don 

8. It does not profess to bear the Patriarch’s seal or signature, and is, 
therefore, without authority—destitute of the in lispensable proof of authen- 
ticity, which it would certainly have, if his 

9. I have seen the signatures of all the returned seceders, and not one of 
them is appended to any such document. They are on blank paper, and at- 
tached to it merely as testimonials of their return. 

10. What the Patriarch required of them was, that they should remain 
quiet and peaceable members of their Church. To their willingness to do 


this, their signatures testify. The great subject of complaint was not heresy, 


yt believe that it is to be found. 





but refractoriness. ‘This requires no form of faith, nor was any particular 
form imposed. 

11. The Patriarch has not the power to put forth such a document. It is 
a new Creed It would be an act of daring which would be ac »ompa nied 


with the greatest danger to himself. It must emanate from a Synod, or, at 





least. from the Catholicos. 
12. The Patriarch offered to restore you on such terms as I woul 
He did this upon very high authority. But he knew beforehand, from my 


1 pr pose. 





y 






frequent conversations with him, that such terms as your alleged new Creed 
contain, could never have my sanction. He had, therefore, no idea of impo- 


sing them. The reasons why this offer was fruitless, are given in the body 
of my letter. They pertain only to your own backwardness. . 

13. He was formerly reported by the Missionaries, your patrons, as a friend 
of “evangelical views.” He continued to be so reported until they com- 
menced a refractory course, which he disapproved They then began to 
abuse him. But there is no evidence of any change in his own views since 
he was announced as their friend. 

14. The Patriarch is informed, within my 
als in the Church who dissent from the vir 
Has he excommunicated them? On the contrary. he has declared to them 
his own dissent and agreed with them in theirs. One of these persons was 





cnowledge, of sundry individu- 


vs contained in that document. 








+ 


sent by me tothe Patriarch 
15. The Patriarch has declared to me explicitly and repeated) 


views on the subject embra ed in that document, and they are such as must 


his own 


have effectually prevented him from enforcing or sanctioning it. 


16. He has offered and stil) offers to restore you without it. Many have 
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so been restored. Your reference to it, therefore, as the source of your 
schism is unfounded. Even if he had put it forth, his present disavowal of 
it, and the pos-ibility of your return on pure and Catholic terms, make your 
schism still unjustifiable on your own grounds ; for, 

17. This pretense of the new Creed taken away, your justification falls 
by your own admission, since the sole ground upon which you place it, is, 
that you are required to sign a new Creed, and that without this you could 
have conscientiously remained in your Church. The Missionaries take the 
same ground. I have given your words and theirs at large in this letter. 
But as no new Creed is now enjoined, (as all admit,) your justification loses 
its sole support. You are in unnecessary schism. 

18. Even if the Patriarch had proposed a new Creed, and still maintained 
it, your position would not be justified, for as he has not a right to do so, your 
duty would be a protest. True reformers would have done this. You 
could have appealed to your Catholicos, his ecclesiastical superior, or to a 
Synod. 

19. You say that “no such Creed has, up to the present time, been framed 
and enjoined upon the members of the Armenian Church as necessary to be 
received,” and you expressly call this “a new Creed invented by the Patri- 
arch.” Why, then, did you not resist it on the Church’s ground? Why 
abandon her and raise a hostile sect against her, which you are laboring to 
increase by proselytism from her? ‘This is manifestly unlawful, she being, 
by your own confes-ion, in the same position with yourselves with reference 
to this new Creed, if it really exists. 

20. A new form was drawn up by a notorious Romanizer in the Arme- 
nian Church, who is now in a fair way to follow your example of secession. 
He induceda Priest of his own Parish to useit. If this be the same with the 
document put forth by you, it has no author whatever. If it be not the same, 
I can not find the least trace of your document among the Armenians. I 
have seen neither in Armenian, and only yours, in what professes to be a 
translation. I believe it to be a forgery if used by any Priest or Bishop in 
the name of the Patriarch. This, or some other form, (for the times have 
been prolitic in such creations,) has been seized upon by some Missionaries 
to justify their schism, without inquiring into its history or authenticity. 

21. Your schism was formed, as I shall presently show, before the Patri- 
arch called you to account at all, and of course before he could have at- 
tempted to impose a new Creed upon you. It is idle, therefore, to say that 
any new Creed was the cause of your schism. 

II. On the subject of persecution my own opinion is as follows : 

1. I have thoroughly examined the alleged cases of persecution. Some, 
a good part, 1 have found to be gross fabrications. Some contain a portion 
of truth mixed with such essential errors in the reports of them as materially 
to change their character. Some, a very few, are manifest cases of wrong, 
which called for the interference of the British Ambassador so just!y and ju- 
diciously accorded to you. None of them are acts of persecution by the Ar- 
menian Church, or emanated in any deyree from the Patriarch. 

2. The Patriarch openly took stand against all violence in matters of reli- 
gion immediately on his entering upon office in 1844. The Missionaries 
themselves at the time testified to this, as I have shown from their writings. 

3. In 1845 he suspended and sent to a monastery a Bishop who had advo- 
cated compulsory measures for the disaffected in the Diocese, the disaffected 
being of your party. 

4. He has often told me that he was opposed to force in religious matters, 
and that he did not believe that such a system at the present day could be 
carried out. 
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5. At an early period in the late troubles, he engaged to take up any cases 
that I should point out to him. He himself declared explicitly against all 
acts of persecution. 

6. He took up several that I brought to his notice, and acted promptly and 
efficiently in correcting them. 

7. He issued the most stringent injunctions against acts of violence, three 
of which I have published. He denounced in one of them such acts as de- 
serving excommunication. 

8. On the other hand, there is not the slightest documentary evidence of 
the Patriarch’s having persecuted. It rests entirely upon the assertion of the 
Missionaries, who know nothing of his real proceedings beyond what they 
have seen abroad; and, 

9. No overt act of persecution is even pretended against him, so far as ] 
have seen. Things that have occurred, and things that have not occurred 
have freely been imputed to him as the secret author, without even the slight- 
est attempt to show a connection between them and him. I can understand 
from the freedom with which the Missionaries have attributed to me malig- 
nity, envy, and a persecuting spirit, how they have come to exercise the same 
judgment upon the Patriarch. They have even charged me with acts of per- 
secution, of which I never heard. Why may they not have done the same 
to the Patriirch ? 

10. I have not been able to find an Armenian besides yourselves who has 
attributed such acts tothe Patriarch ; but some have blamed him for his leni- 
ency, and he has had serious trouble among his people on this score. 

11. Such acts, when they have arisen, have come, first, from vulgar mobs 
which no Patriarch could control ; secondly, from the loss of reputation on 
the part of the seceders on account of their breaking up the unity of the na- 
tion, which has caused former friends and patrons to withdraw from them; 
thirdly, from their own imprudence in some instances. 

12. These acts prove nothing as to the religious character of the move- 
ment. When the Papal Armenians seceded from the Armenian Church, 
their sufferings were incalculably greater than any you can boast. They 
were banished ina body from the city, though consisting, not like you, of two 
or three scores. but of thousands, and among them some of the wealthiest of 
the citizens. They were compelled to perform along and tedious journey 
in the depth of winter, which proved fatal to many. Their goods were con- 
fiscated, und every possible indignity heaped upon them. This was done in 
less enlightened times, by order of the Sultan, and not, even then, through 
the agency of the Armenian Church. A powerful Armenian was the insti- 
gator. Now, you have sufiered nothing like this, even by your own showing, 
Therefore, according to your mode of reasoning, the Armenians are much 
more violently opposed to Romanism than to your peculiarities, which you 
ingeniously denominate “ Protestantism.” 

13. Such acts, in their original cause, arise from the indignation of men 
at seeing the unity of the Nation interrupted. They are always to be ex- 
pected in such cases. They are common even in more enlightened lands, 
They are the acts of a few, and those the most unfit to judge of a religious 
controversy. 

14. The most intelligent and respectable of the Armenian community 
have disavowed to me again and again the perpetration of such acts, and have 
viewed with something like indignation, the imputation to them and to the 
whole Nation and Church, of proceedings for which they were not responsi- 
ble, and which they highly disapproved. 

15. You are yourselves chiefly responsible for these acts, or rather your 
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missionary patrons, for they have wilfully and unnecessarily brought you 
into a state which they fore-knew must have some such accompaniments. 
They express their gratitude and surprise that they were no more severe and 
protracted, as well they may. 

16. I have myself, in the strongest terms, urged upon the Armenian Pa- 
triarch and the principal men of the Armenian Nation, the most energetic ef- 
forts for the suppression of such acts. I have labored, according to my abil- 
ity, toarrest them. I have succeeded in various cases, some of whichI have 
recorded in this letter. I have, furthermore, urged upon those in influence, 
to present no obstacles to the enjoyment by yourselves of full civil rights as 
a distinct community. Ithink that such sepa: ation from the nation, (excom- 
munication from the Church having been effected,) is most desirable for the 
Church itself, most just to you, and most salutary as a check upon your fu- 
ture growth. 

17. All the members of my Mission have been of the same mind with 
myself in this matter, and two Presbyters then connected with the Mission 
have borne the same testimony. 

18. If I had the slightest suspicion that the Patriarch had persecuted, I 
would not hesitate to declare it. I utter the sincere conviction of my mind 
when I say, I believe him to be wholly innocent. If he had persecuted, I 
could hardly fail, intimate as I have been with his proceedings, to know it. 

III. I come now to the real cause of your schism—and that which is the 
real cause of your schism is the real cause of the disturbances which rose 
from it—so that all inquiry terminates in this, “ What caused the schism ?” 

For this we go back a little : 

1. The missionaries, during a period of fifteen years, invariably declared 
to the Armenians their intention of not creating a schism. They cave the 
most positive, clear, and oft-repeated pledges on this point. In 1842 they 
gave those pledges to me. I had shown to an Armenian, formerly their fol- 
lower, a piece written by one of them, which seemed to show a different ten- 
dency, and which, having gone abroad among their followers, raised an ex- 
citement against them which would, I believe, have overturned their work, 
if they had not taken the course which they did. They desired a conference 
with me. In that conference they protested most warmly against all such 
tendency, and desired me, as I had been the means of indicating it to their 
alienated friends, to go to them and declare to them that the mi-sionaries had 
no such views, that the piece had been misunderstood, that they desired and 
aimed at no schism, that their work was conservative, &c. I did this asa 
simple act of justice, and their Mission was saved. This was but one of 
numberless pledges to the same effect. It was their habitual profession for 
fifteen years. They could not at that time have maintained this Mission a 
month without it. 

2. As soon as the concession was made to England and France, in 1844, 
that secessions from one religion to another should be free, the missionaries 
began to change their system, gradually at first, then more openly, as their 
followers were prepared for it. 

3. When I returned to Turkey, in August, 1845, after an absence of fif- 
teen months, the aspect of things was entirely changed. It was then com- 
monly reported that a secession was at hand. Some of the indications of it, 
and the series of subsequent events, were as fol!ows : 

The followers of the missionaries were, some of them, openly demanding a 
separation. 

They were, as the missionaries have since testified, (I have quoted the tes- 
timony in this letter,) already separated from all communion with the Arme- 
nian Church, excepting such intercourse as their civil relations required, 
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and were freely speaking against and opposing it. This previous separation 
overthrows entirely the pretense of a new Creed as the cause. 

In October, 1845, I was informed, from many sources, that one of the mis- 
sionaries had recently preached against remaining in the Armenian Church, 
and in consequence ten of their followers, who were not prepared for that 
doctrine, left them. ‘This was the first open preaching of schism of which I 
know. 

Immediately after this, the Patriarch requested one of the returned individ- 
to the missionaries from him, that their present pro- 
ceedings were in violation of all their former professions. 

The missionaries became more abusive and radical, sending their publi- 
cations in parcels to the houses of respectable Armenians, leaving pamphilets 
at the doors, and taking other measures to force the Patriarch to an excom- 
munication. 


uals to communicate 





The Priest Vertanes, the leader of the party, openly renounced the Priest- 
hood about this time, and went about where he could find hearers in the city, 
reviling the Church and his own ministerial office. 

Dec. 7, 1845, one of your party, in passing an Armenian Church, cry- 
ing aloud, called it an “ idol-temple.” He was struck down by a rough Ar- 
menian who happened to meet him at the moment. Occasional acts of this 
kind showed the tendency of things on both sides. Some of you seemed de- 
termined to provoke deeds of violence for the purpose of bringing matters to 
an issue. 

The Patriarch was forced to attend to these things. He called the disaf- 
fected one by one. He reasoned with them, expostulated with them, and of- 
fered them terms such as the missionaries had always professed to be satis- 
fied with. One of the missionaries admitted to a Presbyter connected with 
my Mission the fact of these concessions. Many, the great majority, re- 
turned to their allegiance. Others were refractory, obstinate, and some of 
them personally abusive. ; 

The Patriarch still delayed until the evil became monstrous, and the 
Church generally cried out against the factious proceedings of the Seceders. 
The clergy complained of the violence and confusion in their parishes. He 
then, in the latter part of January, 1846, having, as he believed, exhausted 
all pacific measures, excommunicated, first, Priest Vertanes ; afterwards the 
others w ho remained obdurate. 

Immediaiely the missionaries, seeing the disturbances that must arise, 
professed that the schism was against their desire, they were content that 
their followers should remain in the Armenian Church, that they were driven 
out by the Patriarch. You made the same professions. I have quoted both 
yours and theirs. At last the “new Creed” was laid hold of as justifying 
your resistance, and your defense made to rest upon that. 

This is a simple history of the events as they occurred. 

I disapproved your course in this matter, because it was a violation of 
pledges, some of them given to myself; because it was inconsistent with a 
desire to do wor d to the Armenian Nation generally, which the missionaries 
professed ; because it was a mere attempt to establish a congregational sect, 
too visible from the first. 

4. The peculiar doctrines of the Congregationalists were openly declared 
by you before the schism. This was the main cause of offense to the Ar- 
menians. 

5. As soon as you were formally excluded from the Armenian Church, 
you proceeded to do publicly what you had long been doing privately, viz. : 
to form yourselves into a Congregational sect, in exact imitation of the Pu- 
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ritan seceders from the Church of England, and of their descendants in 
America, whose missionaries have taught you; thus showing what was the 
precise nature of the views and proceedings which had caused the interposi- 
tion of the Armenian Patriarch. 

6. In this new sect, you discarded every thing belonging to your ancient 
Church. The Creed of Nice you ceased to use. The ministry of your 
Church was so completely subdued that the single Priest among you was 
put into the congregatiou, while a young man, lately a schoolmaster, was 
elected by yourselves and placed over you as “ Pastor.” The Feasts of the 
Church were reduced to the “ Sabbath.” The Fasts of the Church were 
utterly abolished. The Liturgy of the Church was utterly discarded, and 
extemporaneous prayers substituted in its stead. The organization, rules, 
“confession of faith,’ and “covenant” of the Congregationalists, were 
adopted, thus making to yourselves a “ new Creed.” You made it a stand- 
ing rule, that if a Bishop should join you he should be treated as a layman. 
Your new “ Pastor” was examined by the missionaries, who testify that “ his 
views on Church Government, the Sacraments, and the duties of the Pastoral 
Office,” were satisfactory to them. He was ordained by them after the fashion 
of the Congregationalists. In fine, “every thing,” say the missionaries, 
“ was arranged by our Puritan fathers.” 

7. To all this I make no objections; you were bound to appear as you 
were. But there are two or three things that follow from it. First, calling 
yourselves merely “ Protestant” and “ Evangelical,” is a concealment of your 
real character. You are bound to proclaim yourselves under your specific 
denominational character of “ Congregationalists.”* But this you have care- 
fully avoided in every thing intended to produce an interest in your behalf 
in England and among Churchmen in America. Secondly, being Congre- 
gationalists immediately after your excommunication, and forming at once 
a Congregational Sect, you were evidently such before your excommuni- 
cation; and all the troubles which have arisen, have flowed from this single 
cause, You were Congregationalists in the Armenian Church; separated 
from it by your own act before the act of the Church. Your excommunica- 
tion merely brought you out in the character which you had long maintained. 

8. This is the whole schism, and the whole cause of it, from beginning to 
end. Not one man who has not embraced Congregational views, has been 
excommunicated, or put himself into a position to be so. Those who have 
remained are as “ Evangelical” as yourselves can claim to be, but they are 
Churchmen ; and not one who was a Churchman—whatever was his opin- 
ion of the present state of the Church, whatever was his religious theory— 
could be brought to secede. It is purely, simply Congregationalism, and 
nothing else, which has separated you from the Armenian Church. It is 
purely, simply Congregationalism, forced upon institutions, civil and reli- 
gious, quite unfit for it, which has produced all the disturbances of which we 
have heard, so far as reports of them have any foundation in truth. With- 
out this, the missionaries would have had no occasion to desire a separation, 





* A member of your sect has been to me while I have been transcribing this 
letter, to effect a separation from you, on the ground that he finds himself cut off 
from all usefulness by your entire rejection by the Armenian Nation. In the 
course of our conversation, 1 asked him, how the denomination is called “ Prot- 
estant?”” He replied, “It is the title we have assumed.” “But among your- 
selves—to what denomination of Protestants do you belong?” “Oh,” he said 
“ we are Congregationalisis among ourselves; but that is only among ourselves— 
our public title is Protestant.” 
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to call it “ Evan- 


gelical ;” it is mere delusion to call it © Protestant.” It is simply sectarian. 


} 


no temptation to affect it. It is a slander upon the gospel 


9. [have now done. If I have written harshly, I beg you to forgive me: 





it was not so intended ; the harm can only be my own. I have desired 
solely to tell you the whole truth. If I have told it unkindly, I have acted 
inconsistently with that Jove which rejoiceth in the truth. My desire has 

o avoid all bitterness of expression, all denunciation in language. My 
aim has been to speak the truth in love. I have no unkind feelings towards 


you: I have no desire to do vou ish that I could see eye to eye with 
you, that I could convince yor 


not lead to religious security in doctrine, nor to primitive purity in practice, 





ith which you have chosen does 
But failing in this, I leave you in the hands of 
and who can make the most untoward events to minister to His glory, and 
the sa!vation of souls 


10. [ can have no firther controversy upon these subiects. I do not in- 


Him who will judge aright, 


tend to make war upon you as Congregationalists. My relation to you will 
be the same here, as is that of our Bishops at home to Congregationalists 
there. The Church’s mission will pursue its own way in Turkey, as does 
the Church in America the path of her allotted duty. * There may be con- 
flicts here, as there ; but my general policy will be to promote, by direct ac- 
tion on the Eastern Churches, the work to which I am sent, instead of turn- 
ing aside to contend with others whose labors [ do not approve, so fur as 
they aim at schism. Iam your well-wisher and humble servant 

: Horatio SouTHGAT 

Bishop of the Am. Epis. Church in Turkey. 


Constantinople, June 15, 1848 


P.S. Ihave seen in a newspaper, an anonymous communication, -pro- 





fessing to give testimonials from certain members of your sect, in opposition 
to the first part of this letter Zz ey purport to be pro s that the Patriarch 
did require subscription to a new and erroneous Creed, and the signatures 
are attached as certifying thereto. But when we come to examine them. 
they prove to be qui » aside m the point. 

1. ‘T'wo are given as dated at Constantinople, (and I can have to do with 
no others These two contain 12 signatures. Not one of the signatures 
is the name of a person generally known as belonging to vour sect. Not 


one of them is the name of any of the leaders or founders of your sect. 


They are all unknown to me, though the names of your leaders are familiar 
to my ears. Some of them are the signatures of females. Two of the 


names are merely Christian names, with no surnames attached I have in- 


quired among the Armenians for individuals bearing these 12 names, but can 
find none. I doubt whether such individuals exist At a'l events, the 
names are those of persons known and spoken of, out of yourselves, as be- 
longing to your sect, as any one may see by comparing the signatures with 
those of documents issuing from, and signed by your principal members 

2. When we come to look at the import of the testimonials themselves, 
neither of them is found t testiiy to the point n hand Both testify that the 
Patriarch required the individuals signing, to subscribe fo ¢/ v Creed or 
scme other document This is cert 1inly a sale position, espe illy when taken 


by those whose own existence 
world by no one knows who. 
and that was the list of names to which I have alluded Otherwise, why 
not testi Vy to the point in hand ?—w! y do not your lead ng and known mem- 
bers testify? This mode of testifying is itself a proof of the truth of what I 
have advanced. H. S. 


VOL. I.—NO. IV. 79 


| 
he other 


requires a voucher, and introduced into the 
Be 
i a 


cument was probably the one, 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCH OF IRELAND, 


Diep, at Belfast, on Thursday evening, Nov. 2d, 1848, the Rt. Rev. Rich- 
ard Mant, D. D., Bishop of Down, Conner, and Dromore. His Bampton 
Lectures, Notes on the Bible, (in connection with the late Dr. D’Oyley.) and 
his History of the Irish Church are well known. We have long considered 
his Commentary, in the American Edition, among the very best for family 
use. ‘ : 

Bishop Mant was born at Southampton, where his father was Rector of 
All Saints, on the 12th of February, 1776, and he was consequently in his 
seventy-third year. He was consecrated Bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora 
in 1820, and translated to the see of Down and Conner in the spring of 1823, 
so that he has presided over this Diocese for about twenty-five years and a 
ialf. The care of the Diocese of Dromore also devolved upon him in 1842, 
under the provisions of the Church Te mporalities Act, on the death of the 
last Bishop, Dr. Saurin. The deceased prelate had late ly completed his 
seventh general confirmation of his extensive Diocese. He was taken ill on 
Friday, and after a short rally on Monday, the disease, typhoid erysipelas, 
gained ground so rapidly that his lordship’s constitution gave way, and he 
sank most calinly and peacefully, retaining his intellectual faculties till within 
a few hours of his dissolution. 

SCOTTISH CHURCH. 

See or Grascow anp GaLLoway.—At a Diocesan Synod, held in St. 
Andrew's Church, Glasgow, on the 30th July, the assembled Presbyters 
elected as their B shop the Rev. W. J. Trower, M. A.. late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Rector of Wilson, Sussex, and Rural Dean, to fill the sta- 
tion of the lamented Bishop Russell. 

Mr. Trower has the reputation of being a ripe scholar, a sound divine, a 
man of a loving, gentle, patient, moderate spirit, yet one who will be firm even 
to the death for any great principle ; a true English Churchman—a man, in 
these days of division, eminently tree from party spirit, and a humble servant of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. His consecration took place on 
September 21st, 1848, in St. Mary’s Chapel, Glasgow. ‘There were pres- 
ent, the Rt. Rev. W. Skinner, D. D., of Aberdeen, the Primus; the Rt. Rev. 
C. H. Terrot, D. D., of Edinburgh; the Rt. Rev. Alexander Irvin, D. D., of 
Argyle, and the Isles; and the Kt. Rev. A. P. Forbes, D. C. L., of Brechin ; 
with about thirty of the clergy of the Scotch Episcopal Church, the Church 
of England, and the Pro'estant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. The Very Rev. W. Wilson, M. A., Dean of the Diocese, read 
the service. The Rev. Mr. Eden, of the Church of England, preached the 
sermon from St. John xxi, 15, 16. 

The Episcopal see of Glasgow, anciently called Cumbria, was founded by 
St. Kentigern, (who founded also the see of St. Asaph, in Wales.) towards 
the end of the sixth century, and was restored by St ‘David, when Prince of 
Cumbria, about the year 1116, It extended into England as far as the Rere 
Cross, on Stanmore, until the creation of the see of Carlisie, in the year 
1133, when the English portion of its territory was assigned for that Diocese. 
The see of Galloway or Whithern owes its origin to St. Ninian, in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century; and the province having long been tributary in 
civil things to the Kings of Northumbria, its Bishops continued to be suttra- 
gans of the Archbishop of York, until the fourteenth, or perhaps even the 
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fifteenth century. York claimed also the suffraganship of Glasgow, but the 
claim was resisted, on the ground chiefly that the Bishop of the British king- 
dom of Cumbria was subject to no metropolitan. In the end of the fifteenth 


century, Glasgow itself was erected into a Metropolitan See, with the same 





privileges, immunities, and dignities as were en oyed by the Archiepiscopal 
see of York; and received for its suffragans the sees of Dunkeld, Dun- 
blane, Galloway, and Argyl, and subsequently that of the Isles, which, to- 
gether with the see of Man, was lone a suffragan of the Metropolitan 


Church of Drontheim Among those who have been Bishops of Glasgow, 


since the Reformation, was the meek and pious Leighton. It was froma 
Bishop of Galloway, Dr. Sydserf, that Archbishop Tillotson received Holy 
Orders. 

The new Bishop of Glasgow and Gal oway has taken up his residence at 
Glasgow. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 

The one hundred and forty-seventh Annual Report of this S ciety has 
just been published, from which we make the following extracts. 
y prevaient thre ughout Ireland and the 
titness and distress in this country, the 

} 






imental! 


and great str 


Owing to the scarcity so 
Highlands of Scotland. 
year 1847 was ren cable for an emigration b yond all former precedent. 
The total number of persons who went from the United Kingdom was 
258,270; of these 142,154 went to the United States, and all the rest, that is, 








d 
one hundred and sixteen 1 ud, to the, C of Great Britain. Though 


soon again oc- 





itis hardly to be expected that so large an emieration 
cur, yet it is calculated that no fewer than 130,000 emigrants will have 
left our shores before the close of the present year. How to make adequate 
provision for the spiritual care and instruction of such vast multitudes, both 





during their voyage and on their arrival and settlement in their several Colo- 
nies, becomes ¢ estion of moimentous importance. Every county, and al- 
most every Parish, is sending forth a portion of its redundant pop lation, to 








seek abroad the employment and compensation for their labor which they are 


unable to obtain at home 





It is no uncommon thing for the settler, who had been born and br ught up 
within sight of his own village steeple, to find himself ten, twenty. or even 
thirty miles from the nearest Chapel or Missionary Station in Canada. So 
situated, he is fortunate if he has t] portunity, through the visits of an 
Itinerant Missionary, of attending public worship once in a month or six 
weeks. Every one must the inevitable consequences of such a destitu- 
tion of the means I ora ; and fearful as they are to the parents themselves, 
they are yet more so 1 » children, who a langer of growing up with- 
out the knowledge and fear God. But if the case of our Nerth American 
Colonies be thus de rabl the state of thi S is even worse in the more 
remote districts of Austr , to many of which not even an Itinerant Mis- 
sionary has ever been able to penetrate. In short. thousands upon thousands 
of the poor of this country are spre iding themselves with unprece lented 
rapidity over every part of the British Colonies, and laying the foundation of 
large communities without 1 gion or education. If this c irse of things 


be allowed to continue, the result in a generation or two must be, that the 








descendants of Christian settlers will becom id unbelievers; and 
such consequences can only be prevented by ti ions on the part of 
the mother country. 

The extra burden thus thrown upon the Society by the spiritual necessi- 
thes of at least 50,000 fi “a (s, 1 s ( Im upon every class of 
people in this country trong. For th lequate pastoral super- 


intendence of that numberalone, supposing one half only to be members of our 
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own Communion, twenty-five additional Missionaries would every year be re- 
quired. But the existing population in the Colonies has long outgrown the 
spiritual provision which has been made for it; and it is increasing with 
wonderful rapidity ; while from fifty to seventy thousand new settlers are 
likely to be added to the population every year. 

The machinery which has been found by experience most efficient for dif- 
fusing information on the subject, and obtaining the necessary funds, is that 
of Parochial Associations; and the Society, therefore, again ventures to 
recommend to the Clergy generally, the adoption of this system. Where, 
as in few cases, valid objections exist to it, an Annual Sermon, (with a col- 
lection,) might, it is thought, be preached with advantage; but surely, in 
some way or other, every congregation ought to contribute first towards the 
support of the Church among our own brethren in the Colonies, and secondly, 
to the propagation of the faith of Christ in heathen lands. 

Among the events of chief interest during the present year, and tending to 
strenothen and assure the hearts of those who desire the well-being and ex- 
tension of our Missions, is the consecration of St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury. This great work, the evidence and result of so much zeal, 
devotion, and sacrifice, will, it is hoped, be the commencement of a new era 
in the history of the Missions of the Church: and what has been our great 
want hitherto, a supply of men well trained and qualified to act as Missiona- 
ries in heathen countries, will now, we trust, be secured. The consecration, 
by the Primate of all England, of a College for exclusively Missionary Stu- 
dents, may also itself be regarded as a more complete and solemn acknowl- 
edgment of the debt which we owe to the heathen world, than any that had 
previous!y been afforded. 

Another forma!, and most gratifying recognition of Missionary obligation, 
has been given, in the acceptance by the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, of an endowment, in virtue of which it is provided that a Sermon 
shall be annually preached in full term, at both Universities, on the subject 
of * Church Extension over the Colonies and Dependencies of the British 
Empire.” The Society has the satisfaction of knowing that this endow- 
ment, which may, not improbably, be pregnant with important benefits to the 
Colonial Church, was affected mainly by the exertions of J. H. Markland, 
Esq., late Treasurer of the Society, through whose hands the necessary en- 
dowment-fund was paid. 

The reports from the several Colonial Dioceses will, it is believed, be 
regarded as sufficient evidence that the Church of England is by no means 
slumbering and idle in her distant posts. Everywhere there is activity 
and expansion, and the zeal and energy of the Clergy and laity are now 
in almost every Colony receiving direction and organization, and therefore 
acquiring double force, from the presence and oversight of their several 
Bishops. But if the statements which are now made public are in some 
sort calculated to encourage and give us heart, they supply reasons for 
largely increased efforts, and a union of all hands to relieve the appalling 
spiritual destitution which is growing with the growth of the Colonies. To 
say nothing of the need of many more Missionaries for the instruction and 
conversion of millions of Hindoos and Mohametans. there is the western coast 
of Newfoundland with but one De acon within a distance of 200 miles; the 
coast of Labrador utterly unprovided with the ordinances of religion; Canada 

- requiring at least one hundred more Clergymen; and a Church even ai Syd- 
ney without a Minister, and depending for its weekly services on the personal 
ministrations of the Metropolitan. Surely, if these facts were generally 
known, the Society would not be left without the means of answering the 
frequent and earnest appeals for help which it is every month receiving. 
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The ten thousand endowed Parishes of England may fairly be called upon to 
do more than ever they have yet done for the altogether unendowed Church of 
the poorest of our own countrymen in the Colonies ; and it is no exaggeration 
to say, that o n the timely supply of the means of education and the minis- 
trations of religion to the rising settlements of our Colonial Empire, may, 
under Providence, depend the future temporal and eternal well-being ‘of 
many nations of the same blood and re as ourselves. The present 
is a great crisis in the world’s history, = unequalled facilities are offered 
to England, in the universality of her commerce, the extent of her colonial 


lang. 








possessions, and the spre ad of be cte anguage, tor the propagati mn of the Gos- 
pel according to the pure teaching of her own Church. It is not a little 
straitness or commercial depression that should prevent her from seizing this 
providential opportunity. “The times,” says » Bishop of Fredericton, 
‘no doubt, are distressing; | we find ‘1 Bacay ace dancer for 





fear,’ when ‘many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased,’ when the 
witness of the Gospel is extending through the world, we who look out for 
the signs of the coming of the Son’ of Man, should feel that this is not a 
time for retrenching charity, but for retrenching superfluity and waste ; and 
that the nearer we draw to the ‘day of the Lord,’ the more diligently we 
should strive to be faithful and wise stewards, giving to every one his por- 
tion of meat in due season.” 

79 Patt Matt, September 15, 1848. 

The income of the Society for 1848, including the proceeds of the Royal 
Letter, is estimated at £80.000, or nearly $400,000. The following is a sum- 
mary of the Society’s operations during the past year. 

SUMMARY. 


Diocese. Colony. 
y 


Nova Scotia, 








Fredericton, ‘ New Brunswick, ° : s ‘ 13 
Quebec, ‘ ; Canada aot, ‘ ° ‘ 57 
Toronto, . : Canada W est, . - : ° : 97 
- 1 4 Newfoundlan 1, . . ‘ ee « 
Newfoundland, S Sasmulise 7 32 
x I o 

: 4 Jamai 9) 
Jamaica, = 12 

imaic ) Bah ; 3 ¢ 
Barbados, . ; : ‘ ‘ : . : , . 1] 
Antigua, . F P ‘ ; : ‘ : ; , 4 
Guiana, . ° ; : : , ; . ; 8 
Calcutta, . ‘ Bengal, . F , ‘ ‘ . 16 
Madras, . ; Madras, . ; ; ; ; ; 21 
Bombay, . ; Bombay, . ; , ° , ; 3 
Colombo " Ceylon - ad ‘ 6 

: ( Cape of Good Hop 9) 
Capetown, ‘ : : sili 10 

; ¢ St. Helena, ' ‘ ‘ 1 4 
Sydney, . ; New South Wales, . ‘ . ‘ 15 
Newcastle, . Pitt , . . ° . . . 6 
Melbourne, ‘ Ditto, ‘ ; ‘ ; 7 . { 
Adelaid: § South Australia, ; . . 8? ag 
ee ¢ Western Australia, 1g ° 
New Zealand, . New Zealand, | 
Tasmania, Van Dieman’s Land, 1 
Seychelles ‘ . 1 

4 


Missionaries, . . 2 
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We shall give interesting details from the several Missionary fields here- 
after. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Forty-ninth Annual Report of this Society exhibits a marked increase 
in its labors and success. It enters now upon the fiftieth year of its labors. 
We are compelled to defer a full summary of its doings until our next num- 
ber. Its anticipated receipts for 1848, are one million of dollars, or about 
double the average sum. The vigor with which our Venerable Mother 
Church is prosecuting the missionary work in all parts of the world, is cause 
for gratitude and hope. We believe she is doing more to spread true reli- 
gion in the world, than all other visible instrumentalities combined. 


Important Letter.—The Right Rev. Dr. Tomlinson, Bishop of Gibral- 
tar, who is at present in England, has addressed a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, containing a scheme for a considerable extension of the epis- 
copate, and the clerical body in the colonies of the British Crown. The 
bishop remarks, that, by the Act of Uniformity, passed in the 2d of King 
Edward VI., a. p. 1548, it was ordered that the Book of Common Prayer, 
and adininistration of the sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, which had been recently prepared “ by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and certain of the most learned and discreet bishops, and 
other learned men of this realm,” should be used in all the churches through- 
out the King’s dominions, from and after the feast of Pentecost next ensuing 
—that is, in the year 1549. Consequently, Whitsunday next, 1849, will be 
the three hundredth anniversary of the English Prayer Book. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar suggests to the Archbishop that the approaching 
anniversary shall be made the occasion of a great, simultaneous, and univer- 
sal effort, on the part of the members of the Church of England for the wider 
extension of its ministry and services abroad. He proposes, therefore, that 
on Whitsunday next, collections should be made in every Church and Chapel 
throughout the empire; that the Ciergy, both at home and in the colonies, 
should be requested by their diocesans to preach upon the subject, and to 
sall upon every member of the Church in their respective parishes, to con- 
tribute ; that the whole of the contributions should be paid into one common 
fund, and placed at the disposal of the committee of Archbishops and Bish- 
ops already established for the Colonial Bishops’ Fund, to be divided and ap- 
plied as they shall see fit, to the two-fold object of providing additional 
Bishops and additional Clergy for the Church in the Colonies, and as Mis- 
sionaries in foreign countries: the additional Clergy to be appointed on the 
application of the colonial Bishops through the medium of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. 

Bishop ‘Tomlinson alludes to the startling fact, that “the Queen of Eng- 
land, the temporal head of the Church of her own kingdom, rules over more 
than one-seventh of the whole human race; including a hundred millions of 
pagans and unbelievers.” He suggests that from the 20,000,000 belonging 
to the English Church, a collection might be made suflicient to provide ten 
additional Bishops, and one hundred additional Clergy. 


DIOCESE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The Bishop of Newfoundland has recently made a protracted voyage of 
visitation to some of the more remote portions of his Diocese; visiting in the 
Church ship the distant coast of Labrador ; administering the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; holding Confirmations ; solemnizing Mar- 




















~ 
‘ 
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riages ; collecting and preaching to congregations of the Esquimaux Indians. 
Some populous settlements had never betore been visited by a Clergyman 
of the English Church. The Bishop represents the spiritual destitution of 


that portion of his Diocese as very great. He seems every where to have 
been received with overflowing kindness, and his labors to have been abund- 
ant. After a journ y of more than 2000 miles, and an absence of more than 
fourteen weeks, the Bishop and his companions reached home in safety, and 
on the morn ng after, returned public thanks for pres rvation, and received 
together the Holy Sacrament. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES, 





usted to it by 
‘ry out an inti- 
del system of education, as the correspondence of the C mmittee of Parlia- 
ment with the National Society shows, the above named Society has sprung 


into vigorous existence 


The society was estal lishe | so lk ng ago as 1811, for the d clared purpose 
ot promoung the education of the oor in the principles of the Estab ished 


Church Since that time it has gradually increased in importance, and now 


carries on its operations on so considerable a scale, as to deserve in some 
measure the name of Na/iona/, which it has assumed. We say, in some 
measure. because it will still be remembered that there is nothing national in 


the constitution of this society, it being su p rted principally by voluntary 


effort and private contributions. e derived 

subscriptions, aided by a parliamentary grant, and occasionally by a Queen’s 

letter. By erant is received by 

the National Society, because of the magnitude of its own efforts: and the 

collection made for it last year, under the authority of a Roval letter, 

amounted to upwards of £ , ‘ ; 
The Training College of St. Mark’s, Chelsea, is one of the most import- 


r ] 


rom donations and 








> jargest share of! Ut r mentary 








ant of its institutions It was founded in 1841, for training youths of an 
early age, for a period of not less than three years, to qualify them for the 
office of schoolmaster. Since that time, about 80 students have been 


trained and placed in charge of schools, and have given satisfaction. A 


plan has now been matured, to provide accommodation here for 150 students; 





and in the past year boarders have been received, forming a kind of com- 
mercial school, as a feeder for the training department. Mr. Mosely, the 
government inspector, who examined this college, thus reported of it in the 
autumn of last year :— 

“Its founders were men in earnest; they had a confidence in the princi- 


ples they embodied in it, and have laid its foundations deeply. Its system 
appears to me to be based in a profound sense of the sacredness of the office 





of tl acher, a just appreciation of its res} bilities, and a firm faith in 
its d »stini q A solemn and a religious character pery ide s if. It Is to be 
seen in the grave but rentle deportment, and dedicated spirit of the student, 





the general good order maintained, apparently without effort ; and a sense of 
duty every where present and operative. ‘To this religious character of the 
place, of which every one who has had an of portunity to form an opinion in 
respect to it, must, I think, have bec 
Chapel can not but have contr bute 
character of the elementary scho 
Receiving its students at so early an age, its success with reference to the 
purposes to which it was established, can not, I think, be fairly judged of un- 
til a period of at least ten years shall have elapsed from its foundation. My 


ome conscious, the daily services of the 
1. Its influence in the formation of the 


Imaster is, in my judgment, priceless. 
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own impression is, that it will by that time be found to have created a body 
of men, grave, devout, earnest, and of a dedicated spirit.” 

The training College at Battersea, was transferred to the National Soci- 
ety in 1843. Its object is to supply masters to schools in the manufactur- 
ing and mining districts. In the last five years it has sent out 125 masters, 
many of whom have received certificates of merit from the Government In- 
spector, which will entitle them to grants in aid of their salaries. 

There is a training institution for schoolmistresses at Whitelands, Chelsea, 
which is full of pupils, though the site is small. The result of the last in- 
spection by Mr. Watkins was highly favorable. 

Boarding houses are maintained at Westminster, for the purpose of sup- 
plying good masters and mistresses to the country schools. In the past year 
68 men and 59 women, here instructed, were placed in charge of schools by 
the society. Yet the demand for good teachers is far greater than the sup- 
ply thus afforded ; a strong proof of the usefulness of the training institu- 
tions. The boys’, girls’, and infants’ practising schools, in connection with 
these boarding houses, deserve honorable mention for their efficiency. 

The supply of duly qualified teachers is an object of such deep importance 
to the progress of sound education, that no exertions should be spared to se- 
cure it. But it is manifestly desirable that, in addition to such central train- 
ing institutions as the National Society possesses, there should be many 
similar ones all over the kingdom. Jt appears from inquiries set on foot by 
the society, that there are now thirteen diocesan training schools efficiently 
conducted at the following places, namely :—York, Chester, Durham, Win- 
chester, Chichester, Oxford, Exeter, Lichfield, Warrington, Salisbury, 
Brighton, and Kidlington; and others on a limited scale at Canterbury, 
Bristol, Lincoln, Newport in Monmothshire, Norwich and Winchester. 
Others, also, are in contemplation. The society have resolved to make such 
grants as their means will allow towards the support of such institutions in 
the mining and manufacturing districts, at the rate of from £10 to £25 for 
every student whom the institution can accommodate. 

Grants are made out of the funds of the society on a considerable scale 
towards the support of schools in the country, towards the building of school 
houses, and teachers’ residences. In the past year the grants of the society 
to schools established in 243 different places amounted to nearly £21,000. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has recently made a private donation to the 
society of about 1000 dollars. 

RENUNCIATIONS OF POPERY. 

On a recent occasion two ladies, residents of Liverpool, openly renounced 
the errors of Popery, in Holy Trinity Church, Birkenhead; and during 
morning service at the same Church, the Rev. Dr. Butler, Chamberlain to 
‘his Holiness the Pope,’ read his recantation, and was admitted into the com- 
munion of the ‘one Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ happily established in 
this land. About seven years ago, the Rev. J. Baylee, incumbent of Trinity 
Church, engaged in controversy with Dr. Butler, on the errors of Romanism ; 
the Doctor has since been to Rome, and latterly to Ireland, on his return 
from which he called upon Mr. Baylee, and voluntarily expressed his inten- 
tion of becoming a member of the Church of England. His conversion has 
made a great sensation, as he was accounted one of the most able disputants 
in the Romish Church. 

On Sunday, Oct. 1, a class of four respectable men publicly renounced 
the errors of Popery, in St. Thomas’ Church, Dublin, in the presence of a 
large and attentive congregation. They partook of the holy communion, 
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and subsequently signed the roll. The Rev. W. Magee preached an able 
and impressive sermon from Joel, i. 3,4. Two of these converts had been 
intended by their parents for the Romish priesthood; one of them is a Mr. 
Henri Gerald Spillan, a graduate of the University of Seville, in Spain, late 
a contributor to the Tablet, &c. He has an address in the press to the Ro- 
man Catholics of these kingdoms, on the Papal apostacy, which shall appear 
in a few days; he is also writing a work on Romanism in Spain, which he 
had dedicated to the Rev. Thomas Scott, as a tribute of gratitude and respect. 
The other is a Mr. David O'Leary, whose brother renounced Romanism in 
the month of July last, and was intended for Maynooth College. It is the 
wish of these two brothers, at a future day, to become ministers of that 
“ word” which they were taught by the priests of Rome to despise. On the 
fifth of November, in the same Church, Mr. Richard Spillan, late a student 
in the Jesuits College, Dublin, Mr. Owen Coyle, a priest’s clerk for more 
than twenty years, with his wife and seven sons, all abjured the errors of 
Popery. 

An American Protestant Society records more than 1000 persons, who, 
within five years, have renounced Popery through its instrumentality ; 
French, Irish, Germans, and Portuguese, among whom are several Priests. 


AMERICAN MISSION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A letter from Bishop Southgate mentions the arrival at Constantinople of 
an Envoy of the Pope, bearing a letter of the Pope, addressed to “ the Ori- 
entals,” inviting them to return “to the fold of the Catholic Church,” and 
denying their membership in it. The Armenians received the letter very 
quietly ; while the Greeks were so highly indignant that the Envoy was 
compelled to leave. Bishop Southgate says, the “ event is disastrous to the 
Papal prospects in the East.” A letter signed by the Greek Patriarch and 
Synod, also by the Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, in 
answer to the Pope’s letter, has appeared, bearing strongly against the Pa- 
pacy, as well as against the Double Procession, which it denominates “ her- 
esy.” Bishop Southgate has three students under his immediate care, and 
his intercourse with the heads of the Armenian and Greek Churches is famil- 
iar. The “ Answer to the Pope’s Letter,” must be a curious document. 


COLONIAL BISHOPRICS” COMMITTEE, 
FOURTH REPORT. 

We, the undersigned, Archbishops and Bishops, constituting the Commit- 
tee for promoting the Erecjion and Endowment of Additional Bishopries in 
the Colonies and Dependencies of Great Britain, desire to call public atten- 
tion to the following brief statement of facts : 

Ata meeting of Archbishops and Bishops, held at Lambeth Palace, on 
Whit-Tuesday, 184%, a Declaration was adopted, and signed by all present, 
to the effect that, “the immediate Erection of Bishoprics was much to be 
desired in the following places -—New Zealand, the British Possessions in 
the Mediterranean, New Brunswick, Cape of Goed Hi pe, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Ceylon.” 

And it is with a feeling of unfeigned thankfulness to the Great Head of 
the Church, that we here record the fact, that these several dependencies 
have been erected into separate Bishoprics 

“The Declaration” then proceeds as follows :—* When competent pro- 
vision shall have been made for the endowment of these Bishoprics, regard 
must be had to the claims of Sierra Leone, British Guiana, South Australia, 
Port Philip, Western Australia, Northern India, and Southern India.” 
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Guiana has long since had the privilege of a resident Bishop. The prov- 
ince of Australia Felix, or Port Philip, was last erected into the Bishopric 
of Me!bourne ; and South and Western Australia have been for the present 
united to form the diocese of Adelaide, though we trust that the latter colony 
will ere long be formed into a distinct see. 

Thus, of the thirteen provinces mentioned in the Lambeth Declaration, as 
requiring immediate or early episcopal superintendence, ten are already 
formed into dioceses. The urgent importance of founding a Bishopric for 
the northern provinces of India, has been pressed upon the attention of the 
Court of Directors, by the Bishop of Calcutta ; while the increasing body of 
misssionary clergy, with their churches, colleges, and converts, amounting 
in all to not fewer than 50,000 in the provinces of Tinnevelly and Tanjore, 
demand the presence of a chief pastor. 

But besides the places named in the “ Declaration,” Bishoprics not then 
contemplated have been founded in Antigua, by a subdivision of the diocese 
of Barbados ; and at Newcastle, by a separation of the northern counties of 
New South Wales from the Bishopric of Sydney. Thus, eleven Bishoprics 
in ali have been founded within the comparatively short period since the at- 
tention of the Church was specially directed to this important subject. 

We cheerfully acknowledge the ready concurrence and aid which, in 
these great measures for the extension of the Church, we have received from 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and we desire once more to record our high 
sense of the permanent services to religion, which have been rendered by the 
disin'erested liberality of the Bishop of Sydney, and Miss Burdett Coutts. 

But while, by God's mercy, much has been accomplished, much sti!l re- 
mains to be done. And among the more urgent and pressing wants of the 
Colonial Church, may be reckoned that which has already been noticed by 
us, a subdivision of the two large dioceses of Quebec and Toronto, or at the 
very least, the erection of a Bishop’s see at Quebec, as well as at Montreal. 

We stated, in our Third Report, that a sum of £15,000 had been con- 
tributed towards the endowment of a Bishopric within the British possessions 
in the Chinese seas. After mature deliberation it has been thoughi advisa- 
ble that this see should be fixed at Victoria, in the island of Hong Kong. 
The total sum available for the endowment may at present be reckoned at 
£18,000, of which nearly one-half has been given by two nob!e-minded indi- 
viduals, “ a Brother and Sister,” who have, besides, offered £2,000 more for 
the erection of a college. 

Considering the peculiar circumstances of the settlement, we are of opin- 
ion that the Bishop of Victoria shonld be also warden of the college, and that 
an important part of his duty shou!d consist in preparing a body of students, 
na'ive and European, to be trained tor missionary employment in China. 

It is obvious that the work of the first Bishop of Victoria must be one of 
preparation ; and we can not but express our strong conviction, that the fu- 
ture success of the Missions of our Church in the Chinese Empire, and the 
best hopes of bringing its inhabitants to the confession of the faith of Christ, 
will, under the Divine blessing, be mainly dependent upon the careful train- 
ing o! a number of students, who must be hereafter sent as Missionaries to 
grapple with the peculiar idolatries, and the various forms of error and pre- 
judive, which are so deeply seated in the Chinese mind 

We purposely avoid the mention, in this report. of other Colonies or Prov- 
inces, in which a more complete E,iscopal superintendence is mach needed, 
because we are anxious to see the design, now so long contemplated, of es- 
tab ishing a Bishopric at Hong Kony, accomplished without further delay. 

The sum at our disposal, including an annual allowance from the Colonial 
Bishopric’s Fund, is, however, barely sufficient for the endowment of a Bish- 
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opric, and we can not safely estimate the amount still required for the erec- 
tion and furnishing of a College, comprising apartments for the Bishop, at 
less than £6000. For this sum, small! in comparison with the importance of 
the object in view, we appeal to the liberality and self-denial of the favored 
members of our own Church. 

The great work of Christian faith and love, which we thus heartily com- 
mend to the brethren, has received the general approval of her Majesty’s 
Government, and a spacious and handsome Church has already been erected. 
A few years since, the vast heathen Empire of China seemed in a manner 
closed against Christian enterprise. An effectual door has at length been 
opened, and providentially too at a time when a more active missionary spirit 
has been awakened in this country. Already this improved spirit has been 
evidenced by acts of liberality and devotion, worthy of primitive times. We 
can not doubt that many whom God has endowed with the talent of wealth, 
will be ready, afier the example of the “ Brother and Sister,” by whom one- 
half of the endowment of the Bishopric of Victoria has been provided, to de- 
vote it to his service: and we refer all persons who may be so disposed, to 
any of the following gentlemen, who have kindly undertaken to act as a 
Special Committee, for the purpose of diffusing information and receiving 
contributions. 

His Honor the Vick CuanceLtor oF ENGLanp. 

Sir Georce Staunton, Bart. 

Sir James Urmstone. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Grant. 

W. H. C. Prownen. Esq. 

W. Wiserrorce Birp, Esq. 

Gitpert Matuison, Esq. 

Or to the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, Honorary Secretary, 79 Pall Mall. 

The work before us, that of laying the foundation of an extenstve mission 
to a heathen empire, is one of the most important in which a Christian na- 
tion can be engaged. As such, as one that can not but be well-pleasing in 
the sight of God, we confidently ask for it the alms and the prayers of his 


faithful people. (Signed. ) 
J. B. Canrvar, E. Dunevm, 
T. Esor, C. Winton, 
J.G ArmacH, J. Lincory, 
Rp. Dvs.in, G. RocHEsTER. 


C. J. Lonpox, 
79 Pall Mall, August 21, 1848. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 
The number of applications received during the year ending 31st March, 


1848, for aid from the Society’s funds, was 138. The numberof new grants 
was 104; viz.: for, 


Building additional Churches, ‘ , ‘ ‘ 30 
Building additional Chapels, . , . . 8—38 
Rebuilding Churches and Chapels, with enlargement, ‘ ; 19 


Enlarging or increasing the accommodation in existing Churches 
and Chapels, ° ; 47 
104 
The additional accommodation which will be obtained by the execution of 


he works undertaken with the aid of the grants made during the past year, 
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is 30,150 seats. This, as will be understood from what has been already 
stated, is beyond the proportion which the additional Church-room to be pro- 
vided usually bears to the sum granted out ef the funds of the Society. 
Of these seats, 26,061 will be free for the use of the poor. The total num- 
ber of places aided by the Society since its formation in the year 1818, is 
now 2735, and the number of new Churches and Chapels erected with its 
assistance, is 763. 

During the past year, the Committee have paid grants amounting to £16,- 
527, to ninety-five places, at which thirty-five new Churches have been 
erected, fifteen Churches rebuilt, and forty-five enlarged or otherwise al- 
tered; all these works having been performed in a satisfactory manner. 
Many of the applicants, in oaelaiion their correspondence with the Com- 
mittee, have borne most gratifying testimony to the value of the aid and en- 
couragement afforded by the grants made to them from this Society. 


MARRIAGE REGISTRY. 

PREPONDERANCE OF THE CHURCH IN EnGLiisnH Sociery.—The Ninth An- 
nual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, just 
issued, gives some information on the subject of marriages within and with- 
out the pale, respectively, of the Church of England, which is thus forcibly 
remarked upon by the Morning Herald: ‘The discriminating table of mar- 
riages according to the rites of the Established Church,’ and ‘ not according’ 
to those rites: the facts contained in this table are such as these: 

In the year ending 31st December, 1846, the marriages were thus cele- 
brated : 

In Established Church, : ; ‘ . 130,509 
In Dissenting Chapels, ; : : : 7,669 
In Romish Chapels, , ; ; 3,027 
In Register’s office, , , 4,167 

Ten years have now elapsed since the commencement of the present sys- 
tem—and there being scarcely a Dissenting Meeting House in the realm not 
duly “licensed to celebrate marrriages”—we may conclude that these facts 
give us a just idea of the respective strength of these various bodies. In 
every 1452 of our population, therefore, we tind professedly attached to— 

The Church of England, . ‘ : ; 1,305 
Dissenters, . ‘ : : 76 
Romanists, . ; ; z ° ; 30 
Socialists, &c., ‘ 1] 

Doubtless this view is more favorabl e to the C hure hthan truth would war- 
rant. Many have married “ according to the rites of the Church,” who were 
not sincerely attached to that communion. Old habit, and the want of any 
preference for Dissent, induced many to go to the Church to be married, 
who never entered the Church on any other occasion. Still, the preponder- 
ance of the Church is so great, that, after allowing largely for these indif- 
ferent adherents, there will yet remain a proportion of ten or twelve to one. 


Note. The summary of Diocesan Intelligence, Obituary Notices of Rev. 
Dr. Rudd and Rev. Mr. Monson, with some Missionary and Ecclesiastical 
Intelligence, have been necessarily omitted under their appropriate head for 
want of room. 
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